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Summer Days 


are out-door days, and an effectual, pure soap is more 
than ever needed by holiday makers or home-stayers. . ~ 


HAND SAPOLIO 


is equally necessary at sea-shore or mountains. Take 
it along—’twill quickly remove play-stains and make 
the vacation child presentable. Grass-stains and the 
‘‘smear’’ of the fishing and clamming vanish before it. 
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Pears’ Soap is good for boys and everyone—It 
removes the dirt, but not the cuticle—Pears’ 
keeps the skin soft and prevents the roughness 
often caused by wind and weather—constant 


use proves it ‘‘ Matchless for the complexion” 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
““ All rights secured.”” 
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| What ’5 the Matter with 
New England? 


n 

a Mr. Frank Putnam, the results of whose investigation in the 
Southwest are now appearing in the magazine, a series of studies of 

“I Texan cities and their progress, which is attracting wide-spread at- 

a tention, takes up a new field of investigation with the July number. 


We have asked him to examine New England, State by State, 
and tell the readers of the New England Magazine what is the mat- 
ter with it—if anything; if not, how it’s all right, and why. His 
second article, profusely illustrated, will head the list of contributions 
to the August issue. Its title is 


New Hampshire, A Study in Industrial 
Vassalage, Political Medizevalism 
and the Aristocratic Idea in 
Public Education 


Political conditions in New Hampshire have been lately in the 
public eye to a large extent. Mr. Putnam reviews some strange 
phases of them, hitherto unnoticed, and exposes the condition of in- 
dustrial vassalage which is in many ways unique. He touches on 
the alarming gap in the public-school system of the State and ex- 
presses decided views on what the State should do to better itself and 
throw off the yoke which it now so meekly bears. 











Every Man in or from New Hampshire Should Read and 
Ponder This Article 


It isa careful, critical review of actual conditions. It finds much 


to praise as well as to blame, and it holds the mirror up to the State 
in a way never before attempted in a magazine article. 


It Will Be Followed in September by the Vermont Story 




















The August New England 
WILL CONTAIN 





New Hampshire, A Study in Industrial Vassalage, Political 
Medizvalism and the Aristocratic Ideal in Public 
Education. By Frank Putnam 


Profusely illustrated. A careful study of an outworn system of state government 
and a suggested remedy with many side-lights on social and industrial conditions which 
call for mingled praise and blame. 


Captain Whitehouse. By Frank West Rollins 


Ex-Governor Rollins of New Hampshire, founder of “Old Home Week,” one of 
the Granite State’s best-known and honored sons, contributes a character-study of a 
veteran guide. 


American Scenery 


As seen by the artists and depicted by the engravers of three-quarters of « century 
ago: some notable pictures of historic value. 


The Men for Enchanted. By Holman Day 


The seventh chapter in the “Old King Spruce” series, in which two lumber kings, 
each backed by his hundred men, come face to face in the depths of the great woods; 
how treachery is foiled and the inevitable battle postponed. 


Men and Affairs at Washington. By David S. Barry 


Illustrated. The story of the Revenue Cutter service. 


Nineteenth Century Journalism. By Edward H. Clement 


Illustrated. The birth of Mugwumpery, a social as well as political upheaval. The 
most interesting chapter yet of Mr. Clement’s autobiography. 


The Twin Cities of North Texas. By Frank Putnam 
The story, profusely illustrated, of Dallas and Forth Worth, the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul of the Southwest. A story of business hustle and the American “ get there” habit. 


The Light-Keeper of Old Seguin. By Charles E. Allen 


A Frenchman of title, a friend and comrade of Lafayette during the Revolution 
and how he became light-keeper and farmer on the Maine coast, A quaint old-time 
tale of much historic value. 


Short Stories ° 


The issue will contain “Seeing Boston,” by Frances R. Sterrett, a serio-comic tale 
of the “seeing Boston” automobile, with a genuine little love story interwoven; 
«After Seven Years,” by Harriet Gaylord, a story of mystery and lovers reunited; and 
“A Gay Deceiver,’ by Mabel S Merrill, telling how a dainty social butterfly won 
hearts by unsuspected sterling qualities. 

Miss Kate Sanborn’s clever reviews of recent important books, the news and notes 


of the Patriotic Societies, and the interesting essays in the Editor’s Table, and much 
good verse, with the usual departments, complete the number. 
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"10 


a month 
will buy a 


Wheat 
Farm 


in the 
Canadian 
Our Steam Plow “Breaking” Land Eight Furrows at a Time. Northwest 


Located in the Great Canadian Northwest in the Province of Saskatchewan, the heart 
of the great wheat belt of the world. This land raises more and better wheat than any 
other land in the world, and any one who knows this country will tell you that a safe 
and profitable investment for your savings is a few acres of this land in the great 
Northwest. The climatic conditions and the northern latitude insure a crop each year. 
Farmers independent of rain. Eighteen hours of sunshine harden the wheat and with 
plenty of labor and unlimited markets assure large profits. More than 150,000 American 
farmers have located in Saskatchewan within three years. 


$200 Buys 10 Acres 


We have subdivided a large tract of choice land in Saskatchewan, near the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, four miles south of Estevan, into farms of 10 to 160 acres. 
We have issued a coupon on each acre for its exact value, $20. When you have paid us 
$20 you get a coupon for one acre. When you get ten coupons you will receive title to ten 
acres or multiple thereof. Titles guaranteed. This land will probably sell for $50 an acre 
a few years hence. 


Earning Capacity of 10 acres - = $130.00 a year 
as wei *——_ - = 1,300.00 ” 
” = **1000 * - «= 13,000.00 - 


Two crops will more than pay for the land. Those who want a crop this year must 
send their first payment at once. No land can be bought and put under cultivation this 


year later than May fifteenth. Write to-day. The publishers of this magazine can tell 
you about us. 


You Don’t Have to Go to Canada 


to realize on your investment or to cultivate the land. We will do that for you as well as 
market your crops, provided you will give us halfof the profits. We have all the machinery, 
including steam plows (one shown above), horses, etc., with which we are putting hundreds 
of acres under cultivation each year. We have spent thousands of dollars for machinery 
and equipment. We ask you to put your money into land, which increases in value, while 
we are willing to put ours into machinery, which depreciates, to get one-half of the profits 
you give us. In order to make money ourselves we have got to make money for you. 
There is no speculation. References and credentials furnished. We reserve the right to 
reject any application not satisfactory to us. 


Saskatchewan Mutual Development Company 
Room 5016, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
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DAY KSA 


A two-passenger car with all the power, speed and : 
comfort of the largest and most elaborate types. 


Provided with every modern equipment and accessory. 
Price as shown, $1,250; with detachable tonneau $1,400. 
Details that will interest you mailed upon request. | 

















Main Office and Factory; ~ Kenosha, Wis. 


Branches: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd St. Representatives in all leading cities, 
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ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. A vigorous school lite. 
A new gymnasium with swimming-pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school, and business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Please address, DR. L. N. WHITE, Rock 
Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


LANDERS’ 


Lapies’ AND GENTLEMEN’s ResTAURANT 
189 Corumpus Ave., 695 Wasnineton Sr. 


Open Day and Night 
The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE of Boston 


120 Boylston Street 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools 
Correspondence invited. Telephone 


TYPEWRITER 
BARGAINS 


CONSOLIDATED 
TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE 


243 Broadway, New York 
(Established 1881) 


Sell absolutely reliable typewriters of all makes ; 
fully guaranteed; at astonishingly low prices; 
shipped allowing examination and trial. Don’? 
PAY AGENTS’ AND SALESMEN’S COMMISSIONS: ° deal 
direct and save your money. Uncie Sam is our 
sulesman; he only charges two cents. SEND 
postaL for illustrated price-list. It will pay you. 




















MADE $10,000 

on HALF AN ACRE 

of ground, growing 

a ‘Another is 

hundreds of 

dollars ae year growing a in an ordinary 

cellar. Others are making big money growing Golden 

Seal and other medicinal plants, of which the wild sup- 

ply is fast becoming extinct and nr] rapidly ad- 

vancing. YOU CAN DO THE ME. ur new 

monthly magazine, PROFITABLE ATOME INDUS- 

TRIES, tells you all aboutit; full details; letters from 

successful people. If you wantto make money, write 

us to-day. Price, $1.00 per year, three months’ trial, 25 

cents, sample copy, 10 cents. Address 
PROFITABLE HOME INDUSTRIES 
347 Thompson Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 








Bound Volumes 
OF THE 


New England Magazine 


at very low rates while 
they last. Invaluable 
for libraries. Address 


The New England Magazine 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
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) a Home Decorations 


easily and economically obtained by the most 


inexperienced. Unlimited decorative possibilities, 
**OUR FAVORITE” GOLD ENAMEL (Washable) — Rich and 
durable as re algold. Withstands wear and tear, handling and washing 
without tarnishing. For Furniture, Frames, Lamp and Gas Fixtures, 
etc, Highest class gildingenamel. Inexpensive; easily applied. 
**SAPOLIN ENAMELS.”? For decorating ‘the brilliant white and 
colors. A*beautiful china gloss surface for Furniture, Metal Beds and 
any: other article. 
SAPOLIN” BATH TUB ENAMEL. In White, Rose, Ivory 
ont Nile Green. Withstands hot water. Porcelain finish, which wiil 
not comeoff. For sale at all up-to-date dealers. Avoid imitations. 


Successfully used in this climate for over 20 years. 
GERSTENDORFER BROS., New York, U.S. A. 


_—— 






Also moras. of et GOLD PAINT, “*SAPOLIN ** FLOOR 


**SAPOLIN”” ALUMINUM ENAMEL, Etc, 
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For Liquor and 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 











Louis, Mo., White Plains, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa., 
Ly 2803 Locust St. Columbus, O., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
. Neb., 1087 N. Dennison Ave. iti ES 
Grand Raid, Mich. Non Conmay, Nc. POE N Brood S Toronto, Ont., Can 
rt! A . t. . *9 4 
hi 265 So < College Ave. Buffalo, N vy. isburg, Pa. London, England. 
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In Writing Papers 


there are innumerable grades below the standard of WHITING 
PAPERS—but not any grade above them. 

When you ask for WHITING PAPERS, therefore, you 
ask for the best papers manufactured in America, the only 
American papers honored by the Grand Prix of a Paris 
Exposition. 

WHITING PAPERS are manufactured to meet all 
social and business requirements. In each division they repre- 
sent the highest mark of paper perfection. 

Our art booklet, exquisitely embossed in blue and silver, 
contains the latest authority on the etiquette of correspondence, 
forms of invitations, etc. It will give us pleasure to send you 
a copy on request. 

The largest makers of fine writing papers in the world. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 





MILLS: HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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wHAI S THE MATTER WITH 
NEW ENGLAND? 


MAINE: A STUDY IN 


LAND- 


GRABBING, TAX- 


DODGING, AND ISOLATION 


By FRANK 


LQWHEN I had completed, in 
} four articles, my pleas- 
} ant task of introducing 
Texas to the readers of 
the New ENGLAND Mac- 
AZINE, the Chief said to 
me: 


y 

Q 
GE 
NS cite! 
“Take six months and find out what’s 

the matter with New England. Spend a 

month in each State, beginning with Maine, 


and study conditions that make for or 
against growth and prosperity.” 

During a month in Maine I observed 
these facts, explaining why Maine, with 
natural resources surpassed by those of few 
American States, has remained almost sta- 
songs in population for half a century: 

Her water- -power, amounting to six 
million units annually, is not used to more 
than one-twentieth of its extent. 

2. The vast forests in Maine’s hundreds 
of unorganized and practically unpopulated 
townships, over nine million acres in area, 
are owned by approximately six hundred 
individuals, firms, and corporations, and 
pay practically no taxes to the State—three 
mills, on a very low valuation, or a fraction 
over $90, ooo a year ona real value variously 
estimated at from $150,000,000 to $300,- 
000,000. 

3. Maine farmers are behind the times 
—not so much in working their land as in 


PUTNAM 


marketing their products. Through lack 
of organization they get too little for their 
apples and potatoes, and middlemen get 
too much. 

4. Maine’s railways and big manufac- 
turing industries, uniting with the wild-land 
owners to control the State government, pay 
low taxes and send most of their surplus 
earnings out of the State to non-resident 
owners. 

5. Maine’s senators and representatives 
at Washington have constantly advocated 
and voted for import tariffs that have built 
up iron and steel mills in other States, but 
have prevented the use of Canadian iron 
and coal in creating big steel plants along 
Maine’s unused water-powers. With the 
substitution of steel for wood in ships, 
Maine’s once great industry of ship-build- 
ing has been transferred in large part to 
other States closer to the American coal and 
iron deposits. I do not say that if Maine 
had been able to get duty-free iron and coal 
from the Canadian provinces she would 
have set up steel-mills along her unused 
water-courses, but she could have done so, 
and in the nature of the case probably 
would have done so. 

6. Maine’s politicians, in order to cover 
their own land-grabbing, tax-dodging, tar- 
iff wall-building operations, have kept the 
State befuddled and deluded with the is- 
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sue of prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic liquors. 

7. Maine’s State normal schools, five of 
them, are training, at her expense, teachers 
for other States, since the wages paid teach- 
ers in the public schools of Maine are so low 
that the best teachers find more profitable 
employment elsewhere. One normal-school 
principal told me he had two hundred grad- 
uates teaching in Massachusetts. 

8. Bounded on east, north, and north- 
west by a foreign country, and on the south 
by the open sea, Maine has, with a curious 
contrariety of character, shown indifference 
— almost hostility — to immigration from 
other countries, a 
spirit that I have 


to her population, Maine has contributed 
to American life more men and women of 

eminent usefulness than any other State, 
2. The State, stripped of its enormoys 
wealth of forests through the folly and faith. 
lessness of her public servants, and by them 
still denied a fair tax return from these lost 
lands that once belonged to her, is chron. 
ically poor — unable to build and maintain 
a system of good roads, or adequately to 
support her public schools. Her teachers, 
as I said above, are paid less than the un- 
lettered laborers in her fields and forests, 
and I heard with amazement her Senate 
haggling over a paltry appropriation of 
$65,000 for the 





observed in no other 
State of the Ameri- 
can Union. 

9. The daily 
newspapers of 
Maine, almost with- 
out exception, are 
apparently owned 
by, or controlled in 
the interest of, the 
wild -land owners, 
the railroads, or the 
large manufac- 
turers, so that they 
offer no sharp and 
constructive criti- 
cism of the policies 
that have for half a 
century retarded the 





support of the 
State University of 
Maine! 

3. Thousands of 
her small children, 
who ought to be in 
school, are devital- 
izing themselves in 
her woolen and cot- 
ton mills, discount- 
ing their maturity 
to make dividends 
for non-resident 
capitalists. 

4. Her prohibi- 
tion law, with its 
consequent system 
of spying upon pri- 
vate conduct, has 
created an atmos- 








development of the 
State’s resources. 

10. Until recent- 
ly, thousands of Maine farmers, tempted by 
the glorious hunting and fishing all around 
them, have worked their lands carelessly, so 
that they did not get the best results either 
in field or market. 


Sons and Daughters Leave Her 


Some results flowing from the foregoing 
facts may be summarized thus: 

1. Maine has lost from 5,000 to 10,000 
of her brightest sons and daughters an- 
nually for half a century; they have found 
in other States opportunities denied to them 
at home, and have contributed enormously 
to the advancement of other common- 
wealths. It is probable that, in proportion 


A case for the liquor-law officers 


phere of hypocrisy 
and distrust, of cyni- 
cal disregard of law, 
and has forced the liquor traffic into the 
lower levels of society, there to eat away, like 
a cancer, the character of humbler workers. 
In Portland alone more than a hundred 
“kitchen-saloons” — humble homes where 
housewives dispense bad whiskey secretly to 
all comers — testify that in a harsh climate 
and a strenuous, ill-rewarded industrial 
struggle for life a very large part of so 
ciety will indulge in the doubtful, degrading 
pleasure of liquor-drinking, law or no law. 


Not Fertilized and Enriched by 
Immigration 


The tides of immigration that have 
flowed across, fertilized, and enriched nearly 
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WHAT ’S THE MATTER WITH MAINE? 























Launching a six-master at Bath. The old yards still turn out schooners 


all the other States of the Union have passed 
to the southward of Maine. She has made 
little or no effort to attract new settlers 
from other countries; few foreigners have 
come into Maine except from the French 
settlements of Canada, and most of these 
have taken employment at low wages in the 
textile mills. On the other hand, the men 
who for fifty years have controlled her po- 
litical destinies have found their largest 
personal profit in holding her raw lands out 
of the market, at low values, while they by 
one means or-another got possession of 
them. One of the freest and ablest journal- 
ists in Maine said to me: “The Know Noth- 
ing movement took root in fertile soil in this 
State when, in 1854, it dictated the election 
of the governor and made itself one of the 
important elements in the formation of the 
local Republican party. I think it is also 
the reason for the Maine opposition to tar- 
iff reform, which the State so greatly needs. 
I wonder if you do not overestimate the 
strength of the feeling against immigration. 
That opposition does not seem nearly so 
strong to me as the opposition to tariff re- 
duction, the latter having become equivalent 


to an article of the creed.’’ My friend misses 
the point: until the tariffs between Canada 
and the United States are abolished, or 
greatly lowered, Maine cannot successfully 
develop her natural resources so as to at- 
tract foreign immigration. What she mis- 
takes for a commendable conservatism is, 
in my judgment, a blend of isolation and 
insularity. If the stock of the people of 
Maine were not one of the strongest, stur- 
diest, on earth, she would to-day be far 
worse off than she is. If she could, and 
would, obtain such changes of the national 
tariff policy as to enable her to utilize her 
raw wealth, water-power in combination 
with Canada’s raw wealth of coal and iron, 
Maine must speedily become one of the 
wealthiest States in the Union. The high- 
est tribute to the quality of Maine folk is 
the fact that, despite the policies that have 
stripped her of her public lands, shackled 
her hands against natural development, and 
driven scores of thousands of her strongest 
sons and daughters to other States, she 
has within her boundaries, at this day, 
only five distinct, and small, centres of 
racial degeneration, and there is no evi- 
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A gang of brawny river-drivers; the kind Holman Day puts into his stories of the Maine woods 


dence that new centres of this kind are 
developing. 

Let us consider some of the above-men- 
tioned conditions more at length and in de- 
tail. 


The Story the Figures Tell 


Maine, when she separated herself from 
Massachusetts and set up in business on her 
own account in 1820, had 298,269 inhab- 
itants; in 1830, 399,455; in 1840, 501,793; 
in 1850, 583,169; in 1860, 628,279 — show- 
ing a steady and healthy growth up to half 
acentury ago. Since then the federal census 
reports show these figures: 1870, 626,915, 
or 1,364 less than ten years earlier, due to 
losses in war and by emigration to other 
States, then just beginning; in 1880, 648,936, 
a gain of only 22,021 in ten years that were 
years of extraordinary progress throughout 
the whole north; in 1890, 661,086, or an 
annual gain, between 1880 and 1890, of 
only 1,215. In 1900 the State’s population 
was 694,466. The gain in the ten years be- 
tween 1890 and Igoo was more rapid than 
in earlier periods, and the indications are 
that this ratio of gain will increase regu- 
larly hereafter. I believe that the people of 
Maine are on their way out of isolation; 
that they will in the next decade win their 


freedom from the cramping restraints that 
have been laid upon them by narrow and 
selfish politicians. 

It is perhaps too late for the State to re- 
gain possession of any large part of the mag- 
nificent forest domain of which she has 
been plundered, but she can, and in my 
opinion she will, as she ought, levy con- 
stantly higher taxes upon those plundered 
lands, until they shall bear their just pro- 
portion of the cost of maintaining the State’s 
institutions upon a scale and in a style 
suited to the character of her people. 


How State Lands Were Alienated 


I should require, not a month, but a year, 
and should need to be, not a reporter, but 
a detective, in order to trace in detail the 

. processes by which the State of Maine, 
through successive administrations, alien- 
ated her forest wealth. Judging the meth- 
ods by the results, it seems certain that 
such a revelation would be shadowed 
throughout by treacherous graft. Whereas, 
eighty-seven years ago, the State owned for- 
ests worth, even in those days, not less than 
a hundred millions, and worth to-day, after 
constant cutting over a large part of their 
extent, from $150,000,000 to $300,000,000, 
the State now owns practically none of this 
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A lakeside landing 


land, and has nothing tangible to show for 
it. The lands are of record as the private 
property of some six hundred individuals, 
firms, and corporations, all of whom must 
have got them either from the State direct 
or from persons who so got them. It is 
said that to-day most of the lands are in the 
hands of “innocent purchasers’”’— a phrase 
the employment of which sufficiently indi- 
cates the way in which many of the first 
private owners of the lands got title to 
them. It is beyond dispute that hundreds 
of thousands of acres of the most valuable 
of these lands are to-day owned by men who 
held State offices when they got the lands 
from the State. Such transfers are pre- 
cisely on a par with the scandalous trans- 
actions of the officers of the great life-in- 
surance companies, when these persons used 
the funds of the stockholders for their pri- 
vate profit. And because the trust held by 
these State officers was a public trust, and 
the property confided to their care was pub- 
lic property, their dereliction was the graver 
of the two, the more unworthy. Some of 
these men still hold high offices, the gift of 
the people of Maine. The Legislature and 
the State administrative places are filled 


with their appointees and adherents. What 
Maine needs worst of all is a Hughes to 
uncover their rascality and a free inde- 
pendent newspaper press to scourge them 
out of public life. It is probably too late to 
put any of them into prison, where some of 
them unmistakably belong; the statute of 
limitations very likely protects them against 
that measure of justice. 

I mention no names — not because there 
is any least doubt about the facts, but be- 
cause the fault is not so much that of indi- 
viduals as of the moral standards of their 
time and of the antiquated, absurd, awk- 
ward system of State government that in 
Maine as elsewhere makes honest and effi- 
cient administration of public affairs almost 
if not quite impossible. I shall elsewhere 
return to the discussion of this outworn 
system of State government — the admin- 
istration of a business corporation by a 
board of from two hundred to five hundred 
directors —a system under which no pri- 
vately owned business on earth could 
for a single year escape the bankruptcy 
court. 

These wild forests of Maine even to-day, 
after more than a century of cutting, cover 
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An Aroostook County potato-field in full bloom 


over 14,000 square miles, or nearly one-half 
the total area of the State. 

By averaging the estimates of five men 
who have cruised through these forests in 
the service of lumber-operators for periods 
ranging from five to fifty years, and by 
study of official reports, I reach the conclu- 
sion that the average value of the standing 
timber on these landsis to-day not less than 
$20 per acre. Deducting 2,000,000 acres 
for lakesand riversand cleared spaces within 
the wild-land area,— and that, I am assured 
by competent authority, is a liberal deduc- 
tion,— we have a remainder of 7,000,000 
acres whose forest growth alone is worth at 
least $20 per acre, or a total timber valua- 
tion of $140,000,000,— to say nothing of 
the land value. 

These lands, including the timber, are to- 
day valued by the State assessors, for tax- 
ation, at $36,423,301, and paid a total State 
tax, in 1906, of $91,058.25, under a three- 
mill levy, as against a total valuation of 
$340,328,772 for the other half of the State, 
including cities, villages, and incorporated 
townships with all cultivated farms. The 
total State tax, got by a uniform three-mill 


levy upon all city, village, farm, and wild- 
land properties, was for 1906 a few thousand 
less than a million dollars. If the wild lands 
paid an equitable share of the State’s taxa- 
tion, this figure would be nearly doubled, 
the burden of excessive taxation now laid 
upon cities and towns for roads, schools, 
and the wards of the public could be di- 
minished, and the State could provide as it 
should for those functions which it ought to 
take off the shoulders of struggling small 
communities. 


Queer Business for a State to Engage In 


She could then, also, abandon the dis- 
honest and disreputable practice of charter- 
ing foreign corporations of all characters — 
and no character — to prey upon the in- 
vesting public of othercommonwealths. No 
less than one hundred and forty-four pages 
of the report of the State Board of Assessors 
for 1906 are filled with the names of corpo- 
rations which have been chartered under 
the lax corporation law of the State of Maine. 
I attempted to total the capitalization of 
these companies by adding the figures up 
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Harvesting potatoes in an Aroostook County field; 150 barrels to the acre 


page by page. At the foot of page 23 I gave 
up the attempt, and struck an average, add- 
ing the totals for the twenty-three pages 
and dividing the result by twenty-three to 
get an approximate average tu> ‘he whole 
144 pages. By this method it appears that 
the State of Maine has chartered more than 
6,500 corporations, a very large majority of 
them foreign,— that is, doing business in 
other States than Maine,— with a total cap- 
italization — on paper — exceeding three 
billions of dollars. The State of Maine col- 
lected taxes — fees — from these corpora- 
tions, in 1906, amounting to $144,650. 
When you reflect that hundreds of these 
corporations — to state it mildly — are of 
the sort that exist only to sell stock, and 
that other hundreds of them obtained char- 
ters in Maine, a State distant from their 
fields of operation, solely in order that their 
books might not be too closely scrutinized 
by public officials in the interest of honest 
investors, you must be strangely constituted 
if you do not reach the conclusion that this 
is a very strange business for a rich, sover- 
eign American State to engage in. There 
is no evidence that any of the State’s poli- 


ticians ever got much money out of this 
business. The Secretary of State and the 
attorney-general, for filing and for examin- 
ing papers, respectively, formerly got a spe- 
cial, personal fee from each such corpora- 
tion, and in the case of one attorney-gen- 
eral these fees amounted to twenty-odd 
thousand dollars; but the Legislature has 
since abolished these personal fees, I am 
told. 

Maine might well have saved her repu- 
tation for business sense and business hon- 
esty by getting this $144,650 from some 
other source — by placing something ap- 
proaching an honest valuation upon the 
wild lands, for example. It would have been 
better for her to allow New Jersey to hold 
a monopoly of this form of financial swind- 
ling — better not only for Maine, but for the 
thousands of honest corporations that in 
good faith have taken charters under her 
law, since the general public, in view of this 
wholesale granting of charters for petty fees 
to all comers, responsible or otherwise, 
must soon come to regard a Maine charter 
as a just cause for suspecting that the cor- 
poration holding it has some good reason 
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for not wishing to take a charter from a 
State that exercises a real guardianship of 
its investors. If you regard my conclusions 
as open to doubt, by all means write to the 
Board of Assessors at Augusta, get a copy 
of their report, and read through the long list 
of corporations, capitalized at froma million 
to twenty millions, whose very names smack 
of quackery. Many of them you have seen 
advertised in the mining-stock columns of the 
daily papers of late 


The avérage tax on that half of the State 
of Maine not owned by the wild-land bar. 
ons who control the State government jg 
twenty mills. This includes municipal, 
county, and state taxation. The total taxes 
paid by the wild-land owners in the unin- 
corporated townships average a_ fraction 
under five mills,— three mills to the State 
and less than two mills for county pur- 
poses. 





—and not a few of 
them you have seen 
denounced in the col- 
umns of journals that 
have made efforts to 
protect their readers 
against specious and 
swindling offers of 
such stocks. 

There is something 
especially humorous 
—or otherwise, as you 
look at it —in this 
spectacle of a State 
that is too pure to 
take a revenue from 
the sale of liquors, 
but not too pure to 
lend its name to a 
lot of stock-peddling 
sharps in a hundred 
different doubtful 
fields. I hold no brief 
for liquor-sellers; I 
have no doubt the 
world will be far bet- 
ter off than it is when 





Mr. Dennett’s Cam- 
paign for Equal 
Taxation 


In 1890, when Mr, 
Liberty B. Dennett, 
of Portland, contem- 
porary and peer of 
Thomas B. Reed and 
one of the ‘noblest 
old Romans” in the 
State, began hisagita- 
tion for an increase 
of taxation on the 
wild lands the valua- 
tion set upon these 
lands by the assess- 
ors was less than $9,- 
000,000, and the State 
derived a tax revenue 
from them of less 
than $30,000. Al- 
though Mr. Dennett 
has conducted this 
agitation single- 
handed, practically 
without aid or com- 








man is_ sufficiently 


fort from politician or 


civilized to avoid the Mr. Liberty B. Dennett, of Portland, who is _ press of any party, he 
use of alcoholic stim- fighting for higher taxes on the has made a strong 
ulants. But since he wild lands of Maine impression upon the 


is what he is, and 

obviously will have the stuff, good or bad, 
legally or illegally, it may be worth while 
to note the fact that, whereas Portland 
spends $75,000 a year for her police force, 
has more than 2,100 arrests yearly for viola- 
tions of the liquor law, and gets no revenue 
from the traffic, Paterson, New Jersey, with 
about the same population, more than sup- 
ports her police force from the revenue of 
the liquor traffic and has less than one-half 
as many annual arrests for violations of the 
liquor laws. 


public mind, and has 
seen the valuation of the wild lands ad- 
vanced fourfold in seventeen years. 
* Indeed, so strongly has Mr. Dennett im- 
pressed his propaganda upon the people 
that the wild-land barons and their political 
vassals hate him with an unholy hatred, 
dub him crank and nuisance, and angrily 
refuse to discuss him or his agitation. When 
I asked Governor Cobb, a cultivated gen- 
tleman, to give me the other side of the 
story, he retorted impatiently, “If you mean 
old Dennett’s talk, I don’t care to say any- 
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Immense potato warehouse at the terminal of the Bangor & Aroostook railroad on Penobscot Bay 


thing about it.”’ I owe it to the Governor to 
explain that he was at the time engrossed, 
and not improbably irritated, by the pres- 
sure of the closing days of a legislative ses- 
sion in which his pet measure, the Sturgis 
law, was strongly assailed, both inside and 
outside of his own party, and his temper 
was very likely not at its normal gauge. 
“Old Dennett” is now waging a systematic 
campaign of education through the pages of 
The Pine Tree Magazine of Portland, and 
I venture to predict that at no distant date 
his revelations and arguments will bear fruit 
in measures equalizing taxation in Maine. 
Four years ago Mr. Dennett induced a 
member from Portland (who, to preserve 
his standing with the powers that be in his 
party, gave notice that he personally did 
not favor the measure ) to offer a bill pro- 
viding for a State levy of fifteen mills upon 
the wild lands. The committee to which 
the bill was referred reported that it ought 
to pass, and the wild-landers were scared 
stiff. Nothing like this had ever menaced 
them before. Exerting their control of the 
situation, they brought the matter before 


the State Supreme Court for an opinion as 
to the constitutionality of the proposition. 
The court unanimously reported that it was 
unconstitutional. It may have been so; but 
the fact that four of the eight members of 
The court were, either personally or through 
members of their families, interested as 
proprietors of wild lands left their finding 
under a grave shadow. Judges concerned 
for their honor would have declined to sit 
in the hearing of any question in which 
they had a personal interest at stake. It 
speaks volumes for the perfection of the po- 
litical machine that dominates Maine that 
none of the four judges interested in the 
wild lands was visibly troubled by any scru- 
ple against sitting in judgment upon a ques- 
tion in which he had a direct pecuniary in- 
terest. 


The Desired Constitutional Amend- 
ment 


Mr. Dennett, fronted by this finding of 
the Supreme Court, framed a petition for a 
constitutional amendment, as follows: 
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Some buildings at the State University at Orono 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in Legislature assembled at A ugusta, A.D. 
1907: — 

Respectfully represent your petitioners, citizens 
of Maine, that under the constitution of this State 
as construed by our Supreme Judicial Court, the 
lands in the unincorporated townships of our State, 
called “wild lands,” cannot be assessed by our 
Legislature at a greater rate on a dollar upon their 
valuation than that assessed upon our municipal- 
ities. Consequently the less the rate assessed upon 
our cities and towns, the less the tax rate the own- 
ers of the wild lands will have to pay; and in the 
event that the income from other sources of taxation 
should equal all demands upon the state treasury, 
so that no tax upon our municipalities, by the State, 
would be necessary, the wild lands would escape all 
taxation, except a county tax. Whereas, our towns 
and cities must ever and forever tax all their prop- 
erties at a rate many times in excess of taxes here- 


tofore assessed by the State upon wild lands, in 
order to maintain their roads, their paupers, their 
schools, and other institutions for which purposes 
the wild lands are not taxed, notwithstanding own- 
ers of wild lands, resident within the State, have 
equal protection of our laws, and all civic privi- 
leges accorded all other citizens; thereby pla- 
cing them under equal obligation. 

Therefore it becomes necessary to amend our 
State Constitution, otherwise the colossal injustice 
which all the tax-payers of our towns and cities 
have suffered in the past must be continued in the 
future, and we respectfully pray that your honor- 
able Senate and House will pass the necessary res- 
olutions submitting to the voters of the State at 
our next election the following amendment to Sec- 
tion 8 of Article IX of our Constitution so that it 
shall read when amended as follows, viz.: 

“All taxes on real and personal estate, assessed 
by authority of this State, shall be apportioned and 
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assessed equally, according to the just value there- 
of; and lands in the unincorporated townships of 
the State shall be assessed by the Board of State 
Assessors at the same rate as the average rate of 
municipal taxation throughout the State; and the 
wild lands, so called in the plantations, shall 
be assessed at said rate, only diminished by deduct- 
ing the rate of taxation assessed by said plantation 
upon the property of the plantation. Also from 
said average rate of municipal taxation shall be 
deducted the rate of 
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taxes now devoted to roads and schools, 
and the State, having assumed these bur- 
dens, would have to levy a higher rate than 
three mills in order to get sufficient revenue 
to meet its new expenses. This method 
would increase the total levy on wild 
lands and at the same time lower the total 
levy on other property. 





the county tax as- 
sessed upon the several 
counties containing 
wild lands, so that the 
wild lands in all the 
counties containing 
them shall be assessed 
and pay a tax to the 
State at a rate which 
shall be equal to the 
average rate of muni- 
cipal taxation through- 
out the State.” 


Needless to say, 
this proposal re- 
ceived scant cour- 
tesy in the session 
of 1907. Under the 
laws of Maine, the 
only way in which 
the Constitution 
can be amended is 
through the action 
of the Legislature in 
passing, by a two- 
thirds vote of both 
houses, a measure 
for submission to 





Maine Moves 
Toward Direct 
Legislation 


The second gleam 
of hope —and the 
brighter one, in my 
opinion — was the 
passage, by the 
Legislature of 1907, 
of a constitutional 
amendment to be 
submitted to the 
voters in 1908, pro- 
viding for the initi- 
ative and referen- 
dum. True, this 
proposal limits the 
action of the amend- 
ment to statute law, 
but it is a long first 
step away from oli- 
garchy toward pure 
democracy, and is 
pretty sure to be fol- 
lowed, in due sea- 








the people at the 
next biennial elec- 
tion. And needless 
to say, there is no 
remote possibility 
that the Legisla- 
ture, as at present 
constituted, will 
ever pass a Measure 
looking to adequate taxation of the wild 
lands. 

There is a gleam of hope, however — 
two gleams, to be precise. It was pointed 
out to me by a member of the State Board 
of Assessors that the burden of taxes might 
be more equitably distributed should the 
State assume the burden of public roads 
and public education, either wholly or in 
larger measure than at present. In this 
case, the cities, villages, and farms would 
be relieved of all or a part of their local 


Mr. Charles D. Woods, director of the Maine 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Orono, 
whose department has helped the 
farmers to earn more money in 
a single year than the univer- 
sity has cost the State 
in ten years 


son, by an extension 
of its operations to 
include the provi- 
sions of the Consti- 
tution. With all her 
boasted conserva- 
tism, Maine will 
probably not long 
wish to stand in the 
attitude of a commonwealth that dare not 
trust the making of organic law in the hands 
of her citizens. This would be to admit that 
her standard of citizenship is so low that 
the law-making power cannot safely be en- 
trusted to the people, but must be safe- 
guarded in the hands of their representa- 
tives. It is to assert that the directors of 
the corporation, the legislators, are beyond 
the reach of the stockholders, the people, 
and entitled of right to wield a power upon 
which the stockholders can set no check. I 
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Roland T. Patten, of Skowhegan, Press Agent 
of the Referendum League and father of 
the direct-legislation movement in Maine 


doubt if the people of Maine will for long be 
willing to submit to any such assumptions. 
State-of-Maine folk are proud and self- 
reliant, as well as sturdy and long-suffering. 
They will come into their own finally. 

It is a curious fact that most of the com- 
mitteemen who reported this popular gov- 
ernment bill favorably were personally op- 
posed to it; they felt the popular demand 
for it and dared not oppose it as they wished 
to do. For this measure, the State has to 
thank the Referendum League, a little group 
of enthusiasts commanding neither wealth 
nor political power, save as they were felt to 
represent the popular wish. Mr. Kings- 
bury B. Piper, a legislative newspaper cor- 
respondent and the secretary of the League, 
told me how the measure had been pro- 
moted, modestly minimizing his own part 
in the campaign. The League drew its bill 
and first tried to obtain the endorsement of 
Obadiah Gardner, the master of the State 
Grange. Mr. Gardner did not even reply 
to the letter the League addressed to him, 


and in which he was asked to endorse the 
movement. The League’s officers, arguing 
that after all it would be better to get the 
endorsement of the Grange through its rank 
and file, dropped Mr. Gardner from consid- 
eration and obtained the passage of resolu- 
tions favorable to the initiative and referen- 
dum at the next annual session of the State 
Grange. Mr. Gardner would not assist, but 
he did not openly oppose the resolutions, 
Now the State Grange has lodges in al- 
most every corner of Maine. The farmers 
and their wives to the number of more than 
60,000 take a pride in it; its political influ- 
ence is therefore not to be despised, not 
even by a political machine so strongly in- 
trenched as that of the Republican party 
in Maine. Wherefore, when, having ob- 
tained the Grange’s endorsement, the Ref- 
erendum League folks approached the 
chairmen of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic State Committees, they were accorded 
more respectful attention than they had 
been accustomed to get in those quarters. 
The Republican chairman consented to en- 














Kingsbury B. Piper, of Waterville, Secretary of 
the Referendum League and a tactful 
advocate of direct legislation 
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A bit of water-front at Portland, showing three of the elevators and some English steamers 
in the harbor 


dorse the movement as applied to statute 
law only, and the Republican State Con- 
vention next following wrote a referendum- 
plank of this character into its platform. 
The Democrats, seeing in the new move- 
ment a means whereby they might possibly 
get the prohibitory amendment resubmitted 
to the people, endorsed the League’s bill 
without reservations. They wanted the 
Constitution brought within the workings 
of the proposed amendment, and said so in 
their State platform. The Prohibition party 
was shy for a time, but on being convinced 
that the League did not aim at the liquor 
amendment, and in view of the certainty 
that the Republican majority in, the Legis- 
lature would not pass a referendum bill to 
apply toanything more than statute law, the 
Prohibitionists also endorsed the League’s 
work. The Socialist party did so as a mat- 
ter of course, since it was a movement in 
their own general direction, to restore the 
government to the people. 

With endorsements from all four parties 
in State Convention, the Legislature, not- 
withstanding a large majority of its mem- 
bers were temperamentally as well as log- 
ically opposed to direct legislation, did not 
dare defeat this bill. It got the necessary 
two-thirds majority in each house, and was 
signed by the Governor. It was the most 
important act of the Legislature of 1907, 
and probably the most far-reaching act of 
any Maine Legislature during the last fifty 
years, 


Should the voters of Maine give this pro- 


posal a majority in 1908, and there is every 
reason to believe that they will, the people 
of Maine will thereafter have the power to 
make new laws with or without the consent 
of Legislature and Governor, and will have 
the further power to veto laws made by 
Legislature and Governor. In brief, this 
is the working of the plan proposed. 


Terms of the Proposed Amendment 


Part First of Article 4 of the State Con- 
stitution is amended to read: 

The legislative power shall be vested in two dis- 
tinct branches, a House of Representatives and a 
Senate, each to have a negative on the other, and 
both to be styled the Legislature of Maine; but 
the people reserve to themselves power to pro- 
pose laws and to enact or reject the same at the 
polls independent of the Legislature, and also re- 
serve power at their own option to approve or re- 
ject at the polls any act, bill, resolve, or resolution 
passed by the joint action of both branches of the 
Legislature, and the style of their laws and acts 
shall be, “Be it enacted by the people of the State 
of Maine.” 

Part Third of Article 4 is amended to 
read: 

The Legislature shall convene on the first 
Wednesday of January, biennially, and, with the 
exceptions hereinafter stated, shall have full power 
to make and establish all reasonable laws and reg- 
ulations for the defense and benefit of the people 
of this State, not repugnant to this Constitution 
nor to that of the United States. 


Part Third of Article 4 is further 
amended by the addition of these sections: 


Section 16. No act or joint resolution of the 
Legislature, except such orders or resolutions as 
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pertain solely to facilitating the performance of 
the business of the Legislature, of either branch, 
or of any committee or officer thereof, or appro- 
priate money therefor, or for the payment of sal- 
aries fixed by law, shall take effect until ninety 
days after the recess of the Legislature passing it, 
unless in case of emergency (which with the facts 
constituting the emergency shall be expressed in 
the preamble of the act) the Legislature shall, by 
a vote of two-thirds of all the members elected to 
each house, otherwise direct. An emergency bill 
shall include only such measures as are immedi- 
ately necessary for the preservation of the public 
peace, health, or safety; and shall not include (r) 
an infringement of the right of home rule for mu- 
nicipalities, (2) a franchise or a license to a cor- 
poration or an individual to extend longer than 
one year, or (3) provision for the sale or purchase 
or renting for more than five years of real estate. 

Section 17. Upon written petition of not less 
than ten thousand electors, addressed to the Gov- 
ernor and filed in the office of the Secretary of 
State within ninety days after the recess of the 
Legislature, requesting that one or more acts, bills, 
resolves, or resolutions, or part or parts thereof, 
passed by the Legislature, but not then in effect 
by reason of the provisions of the preceding sec- 
tion, be referred to the people, such acts, bills, re- 
solves, or resolutions, or part or parts thereof, as 
are specified in such petition shall not take effect 
until thirty days after the Governor shall have an- 
nounced by public proclamation that the same 
have been ratified by a majority of the electors vo- 
ting thereon at a general or special election. As 
soon as it appears that the effect of any act, bill, 
resolve, or resolution, or part or parts thereof, has 
been suspended by petition in manner aforesaid, 
the Governor, by public proclamation, shall give 
notice thereof and of the time when such measure 
is to be voted on by the people, which shall be at 
the next general election not less than sixty days 
after such proclamation; or, in case of no general 
election, within six months thereafter the Governor 
may, and, if so requested in said written petition 
therefor, shall order such measure submitted to 
the people at a special election not less than four 
nor more than six months after his proclamation 
thereof. 

Section 18. The electors may propose to the 
Legislature for its consideration any bill, resolve, 
or resolution, including bills to amend or repeal 
emergency legislation, but not an amendment of 
the State Constitution, by written petition ad- 
dressed to the Legislature or to either branch 
thereof, and filed in the office of the Secretary of 
State or presented to either branch of the Legisla- 
ture at least thirty days before the close of its ses- 
sion. Any measure thus proposed by not less than 
twelve thousand electors, unless enacted without 
,change by the Legislature at the session at which 
it is presented shall be submitted to the electors, 
together with any amended form, substitute, or 
recommendation of the Legislature, and in such 
manner that the people can choose between the 
competing measures or reject both. When there 
are competing bills and neither receives a majority 
of the votes given for or against both, the one re- 
ceiving the most votes shall, at the next general 
election, to be held not less than sixty days after 
the first vote thereon, be submitted by itself if it re- 


ceives more than one-third of the votes given for or 
against both. If the measure initiated is enacted 
by the Legislature without change, it shall not go 
to a referendum vote unless in pursuance of a de- 
mand made in accordance with the preceding sec- 
tion. The Legislature may order a special elec. 
tion on any measure that is subject to a vote of the 
people. The Governor may, and if so requested 
in the written petition to the Legislature shall, by 
proclamation, order any measure proposed to the 
Legislature by at least twelve thousand electors 
as herein provided, and not enacted by the Legis- 
lature without change, referred to the people at a 
special election to be held not less than four nor 
more than six months after such proclamation; 
otherwise said measure shall be voted upon at the 
next general election held not less than sixty days 
after the recess of the Legislature to which such 
measure was proposed. 

Section 19. Any measure referred to the people 
and approved by a majority of the votes given 
thereon shall, unless a later date is specified in such 
measure, take effect and become a law in thirty 
days after the Governor has made public proc- 
lamation of the result of the vote on said measure, 
which he shall do within ten days after the vote 
thereon has been canvassed and determined. The 
veto power of the Governor shall not extend to any 
measure approved by vote of the people, and any 
measure initiated by the people and passed by the 
Legislature without change, if vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor and if his veto is sustained by the Legisla- 
ture, shall be referred to the people to be voted on 
at the next general election. The Legislature may 
enact measures expressly conditioned upon the 
people’s ratification by a referendum vote. 

Section 20. As used in either of the three pre- 
ceding sections the words “electors” and “peo- 
ple” mean the electors of the State qualified to vote 
for Governor; “recess of the Legislature” means 
the adjournment without day of a session of the 
Legislature; “general election” means the Novem- 
ber election for choice of presidential electors or 
the September election for choice of Governor and 
other state and county officers; ‘‘measure”’ means 
an act, bill, resolve, or resolution proposed by tne 
people, or two or more such, or part or parts of 
such, as the case may be; “written petition” means 
one or more petitions written or printed, or partly 
written and partly printed, with the original sig- 
natures of the petitioners attached, verified as to 
the authenticity of the signatures by the oath of 
one of the petitioners certified thereon, and accom- 
panied by the certificate of the clerk of the city, 
town, or plantation in which the petitioners reside, 
‘that their names appear on the voting-list of his 
city, town, or plantation as qualified to vote for 
Governor. The petitions shall set forth the full 
text of the measure requested or proposed. The 
full text of a measure submitted to a vote of the 
people under the provisions of the Constitution 
need not be printed on the official ballots, but, un- 
til otherwise provided by the Legislature, the Sec- 
retary of State shall prepare the ballots in such 
form as to present the question or questions con- 
cisely and intelligibly. 

Section 21. The City Council of any city may 
establish the initiative and referendum for the 
electors of such city in regard to its municipal 


affairs, provided that the ordinance establishing , 
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and providing the method of exercising such in- 
itiative and referendum shall not take effect until 
ratified by vote of the majority of the electors of 
said city, voting thereon at a municipal election. 
Provided, however, that the Legislature may at 
any time provide a uniform method for the exer- 
cise of the initiative and referendum in municipal 
affairs. 

Section 22. Until the Legislature shall enact 
further regulations not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution for applying the people’s veto and direct 
initiative, the election officers and other officials 
shall be governed by the provisions of this Consti- 
tution and of the general law, supplemented by 
such reasonable action as may be necessary to 
render the preceding sections self-executing. 


How the Idea Got Root in Maine 


Maine’s direct legislation campaigners 
got their inspiration from the far West. Mr. 
Piper was teaching school in California in 
1894, and Oregon’s direct legislation scheme 
struck him as the best means by which to 
shake loose “Blind Boss” Buckley’s grip 
on San Francisco. He saw the initiative 
and referendum work out good results in 
the West, and when he returned to Maine 
he perceived the need of it there. He sup- 


ported the Clark resolve, which failed in 


the Legislature of 1905, and during the ses- 
sion of 1907, being stationed at the capitol 
as a newspaper correspondent, he saw the 
Weeks resolve pass both houses without a 
dissenting vote. 

Roland T. Patten, of Skowhegan, editor 
of The Somerset Reporter, is another who 
did pioneer work for direct legislation in 
Maine. Mr. Patten’s father was a Repub- 
lican politician, senator from Piscataquis 
County in 1868 and 1869. He had the 
friendship of Blaine and Hamlin, and the 
younger Patten recalls the day when these 
two eminent men dined at the family home 
in Monson as the red-letter day of his youth. 
When twenty-six years of age Mr. Patten 
was elected treasurer of Somerset County, 
and all things seemed to indicate that he 
would be content to be a spoke in the wheel, 
made up of the rings and bosses which were 
governing his State. About the end of his 
tenth year as county treasurer, however, 
he heard of the initiative and referendum. 
He wrote the following plank and asked 
that it be made a part of the political plat- 
form of his party at the county convention 
then about to be held: 














A forenoon’s catch in Sebec Lake, first week in August 
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“We believe in the rule of the majority, and 
demand that a constitutional amendment, em- 
bodying the principles of direct legislation, be 
submitted to the people of this State.” 

The Committee of Resolutions refused 
to submit the plank to the convention; the 
party bosses scouted the idea. Mr. Patten 
refused to accept a renomination and quit 
the party. This was in 1902. In succeed- 
ing years Mr. Patten made it his busi- 
ness to offer planks 


previous, in pursuing his study of direct 
legislation, secured correspondents in parts 
of the world where the principle was in use 
or was making progress — among them, 
Adolph Hartzen, of Berne, Switzerland; 
Max Burgholzer, of Buxton, Oregon; and 
Dr. W. A. Reid, of Wellington, New Zea- 
land. The gentlemen mentioned, and others 
with whom he kept up a constant corre- 
spondence, were enthusiastic believers in 

direct legislation, 





favoring direct leg- 
islation to all con- 
ventions, of either 
party, held in his 
County, and to the 
State Conventions 
of both the Repub- 
lican and Demo- 
cratic parties. The 
Democratic State 
Convention of 1902 
accepted and placed 
in its platform the 
plank offered by 
him, identically as it 
was written; other 
than this, his offers 
invariably met with 
chilling reception. 
The first initia- 
tive and referendum 
resolve ever pre- 
sented to a Maine 
Legislature was fur- 
nished by Mr. Pat- 
ten and offered in 
the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Cyrus 





and through them 
he was able to get 
material for argu- 
ments that were 
unanswerable. His 
favorite method was 
to cut clippings 
from papers which 
commented ad- 
versely on the prin- 
ciple and send them 
to his correspond- 
ents to be answered, 
Mr. Patten’s favo- 
rite saying is, “As 
to my family, I will 
enjoy nothing in 
which they may not 
share; as a citizen, 
T will demand only 
that for which I can 
secure the approval 
of the majority.” 


The State Unmis- 
takably De- 
sires It 








W. Davis, of Water- 
ville, in January, 
1903. Representa- 
tive Davis, Senator 
Forrest Goodwin, of 
Skowhegan, and Mr. Patten were the only 
persons to appear at the committee hearing 
on the measure. It was referred to the suc- 
ceeding Legislature. 

From this time on Mr. Patten commenced 
to get in touch with others who were at work 
toward the same end. He had previously 
been alone, or, if there were others in sym- 
pathy with the movement in Maine, he did 
not know of them. The Referendum League 
of Maine was organized, and he became the 
press representative. He had, some years 


Mr. Leroy T. Carleton, Commissioner of Inland 
Fisheries and Game and an authority 
on the subject 


Granting that to 
levy upon wild 
lands a higher rate 
of taxation for 
State purposes than 
is levied upon other property is unconsti- 
‘tutional, no one pretends that, if submitted 
to a popular vote of the State such a levy 
would fail to be ordered. Indeed, it is 
because the wild-land owners are convinced 
of the inequitable nature of the present tax 
that they have so strongly fought at every 
step against the opening of this question to 
public consideration. When in 1903 a leg- 
islative committee by a vote of five to two 
reported that the bill proposed by Mr. Den- 
nett ought to pass, Mr. Bass, the publisher 
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Climbing Mount Katahdin, a little matter of 6,600 feet 


of The Bangor Commercial, and a wild- 
land owner, sent out a call to other wild- 
land owners to raise a fund of $12,250 to 
fight the bill in the Legislature. In that 
letter Mr. Bass said, among other things: 

“Tt requires a two-thirds vote of the Leg- 
islature to refer to the people an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution; and with 
the practical certainty that they would vote 
this measure, should the constitutional 
amendment be submitted to them, it is very 
important that we have such an action as 
will count in defeating the measure before 
the Legislature.” 

Well, the wild-landers got the “action” 
— through the Supreme Court, one-half of 
whose members were wild-landers — and 
got it without forcing the legislators to show 
their hands by voting for or against a prop- 
osition which was “ practically certain to be 
approved by the people” should they get a 
chance to vote upon it. In plain English, as 
put by Mr. Dennett in one of his articles, 
“Our servants, the senators and representa- 
tives of the last Legislature, tyranically de- 
nied the people their absolute right to decide 
and determine for themselves whether the 


Constitution should be so amended that the 
wild lands may be equally taxed with all 
the other property of the State.” 

To-day the State of Maine owns, out of 
all the magnificent domain that was once its 
property, a few small and scattered pieces, 
among them a single tract of some twenty 
thousand acres of forest lands in Indian 
township, Aroostook County. For half a 
century this land had been cut over at inter- 
vals by private companies under leases from 
the State, yet to-day the value of the stand- 
ing timber upon it, counting only trees above 
five inches in diameter breast high, is offi- 
cially stated to be $259,000. How the land- 
grabbers missed getting title to this town- 
ship is more than I can learn. Perhaps they 
left it in the State’s hands as a practice- 
ground for the making of forestry experi- 
ments at public expense, and for their own 
chief ultimate benefit. At any rate, the 
State still miraculously owns it, and will 
presumably make it a permanent forest res- 
ervation, an adjunct to the Department of 
Forestry in the State University, and a 
source of revenue sufficient to cover the cost 
of maintaining it. 
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Conservation of the State’s Forests 


Aside from the problem of equalizing 
taxation so as to get State revenues large 
enough to enable the State fitly to fulfil its 
proper functions, the great problem before 
the State to-day is the conservation of its 
forests. The best estimates that I could ob- 
tain put the total annual takings of timber 
from Maine forests at a billion feet. The 
larger wild-land owners, as the Coe-Pin- 
gree Company, holding one and one-half 
million acres, and the two great paper com- 
panies,— the International and the Great 
Northern,— as well as many smaller hold- 
ers, are adopting practices calculated to 
maintain the value of their holdings. The 
Legislature has put no restrictions upon 
timber-cutting, but the State Forestry De- 
partment, aided by the National Bureau of 
Forestry, has taught the wisdom of cutting 
no trees less than ten inches in diameter, 
breast high. The Legislature appropriates 
$10,000 annually to maintain a system of 
forest fire-wardens, and private owners of 
wild lands have contributed to the support 
of this service. Aside from reckless cutting, 
the principal losses to the forests are from 
fires. Many of these losses result from care- 
less treatment of camp-fires in hunting and 
fishing camps, and from equally reckless 
handling of brush-fires lighted by settlers 
while clearing their lands for agricultural 
purposes. This explains, in part, the pol- 
icy of hostility shown by wild-land owners 
toward the settlement of the wild lands by 
home-makers. It offers a reason for the 
State’s policy of indifference to immigra- 
tion. It illuminates that curious hermit 
tendency noticeable in Maine, as contrasted 
with the eagerness of other States possess- 
ing unused land to win settlers from other 
countries. 

There is a growing fear lest the too rapid 
destruction of the forests of Northern 
Maine shall detrimentally affect the flow of 
the rivers that afford water-power for the 
manufacturing industries in the southern 
half of the State. An impression grows that 
the State cannot safely leave to the discre- 
tion of the private owners of the State’s 
great northern forests the entire responsi- 
bility for the risk involved in this problem. 
Moreover, one of the great annual money 
crops of Maine is her summer visitors. 
Many of them are attracted to Maine by 
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the hunting and fishing there found on q 
scale not equalled elsewhere in all the East. 
One of the stock arguments offered by wild. 
land owners against paying higher taxes js 
this: that their lands are treated as a great 
public game-preserve, to which the State 
invites hundreds of thousands of visitors an- 
nually; that these visitors, hunting over the 
private property of the wild-landers, leaye 
in the State every year from ten to fifteen 
million dollars, which is taken by farmers, 
inn-keepers, and railroads and that these 
visitors, through their carelessness with fires, 
cause large losses to the forest holdings of 
the wild-landers. The wild-land owners 
say — some of them put it in the form ofa 
threat — that if they are compelled to pay 
taxes as proposed by Mr. Dennett they 
could not afford to conduct cutting so as to 
preserve the forests, but would be forced in 
self-preservation to make a clean sweep of 
their woods in order to escape what would 
amount practically to confiscation. Within 
bounds, there is truth and justice in these 
contentions. Let the tax be set so high that 
a forest-owner cannot afford to cut gradually 
and take a limited annual income from his 
property and he will naturally feel impelled 
to cut enough each year to keep ahead of 
the tax-gatherers. 

But perhaps the people of the State, oper- 
ating under the new direct-legislation law, 
would have something more to say at this 
point, should the wild-land owners assume 
so to interpret an increased tax rate. Hither- 
to for half a century the wild-land owners 
have had their own sweet will in making 
the laws of the State. Meantime, other in- 
terests have become conscious politically. 
These other interests embrace a vast ma- 
jority of the electorate. They might reason- 
ably assume the right to determine whether 
any given increase in the tax levy should 
justify wild-land owners in slaughtering 


, their forests. The maxim of “the greatest 


good to the greatest number,” though long 
dormant in Maine, has not been outlawed 
in consequence, and might conceivably 
again be invoked to save the rights of the 
majority in the State’s forests, despite the 
attitude of their private owners. 

With the decline of other American wood- 
lands under the axe and saw, the value of 
the Maine forests constantly rises, and the 
annual takings of lumber in one form of 
another is larger each year. Sawmills 
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and pulp-mills multiply along all the estab- 
lished river routes and railroads, and new 
railroad extensions are soon to open up vast 
tracts of timber in Northwestern Maine. 
In 1908 and 1909 the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad will build a line from West Seebois 
150 miles north and west along the eastern 
border of Lake Chesuncook and the Alle- 
gash River to St. Francis on the Canadian 
border. The Portland & Rumford Falls 
Railroad, before its recent absorption by 
the Maine Central, had plans for an exten- 


Already the caribou is practically extinct 
in Maine, and the pine long since lost its 
place at the head of the list of Maine’s for- 
est assets. “Sixty years ago”—I quote 
from the report of the State Forest Commis- 
sioner for 1906 —‘“‘the pineries of Maine 
and lower Canada contained stores of white 
pine which were believed to be practically 
inexhaustible; but the larger part has al- 
ready been cut, and the great trees that were 
once the pride of the northern forest no 
longer exist.” “During 1905 there were 














Interior of a Maine woods camp in vacation season 


sion northward from its present terminus 
on Moosehead Lake to the Canadian bor- 
der, west of the new extension of the Bangor 
& Aroostook, and for an extension south- 
ward to Portland. It proposed also to build 
new docks at Portland. It is likely that the 
Maine Central will carry out the plan for 
extension northward, but unlikely that it 
will, at present, construct new docks at Port- 
land. In any event, it seems certain that 
unless some close regulation of cutting is 
enforced by the State the increased demand 
for forest products will result in a rapid 
diminution of Maine’s forest areas. 


100,000,000 feet of second-growth white 
pine manufactured in Maine, and the sup- 
ply in the southern part of the State ap- 
pears to be increasing.” 

The spruce has succeeded the pine as the 
chief asset of the Maine forests, and the an- 
nual cut of this wood is now above 700,000,- 


ooo feet, and rapidly increasing. Its su- 
preme adaptability for paper pulp marks it 
for destruction unless State laws shall be in- 
terposed to save it. The experience of other 
States that left the “regulation” of their 
forest supplies in private hands affords a 
melancholy example of the futility of such 
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Glimpse of the Penobscot River and mills at Bangor 


a course. The destruction of the magnifi- 
cent forests of Michigan and Wisconsin 
produced a few multi-millionaire United 
States senators and a temporary prosperity 
for a limited part of the population of those 
States. The forests of Texas, now chiefly in 
the hands of huge corporations mainly fi- 
nanced by Northern capitalists, are being 
slaughtered, and that State will in due time 
join the list of commonwealths that have 
regrets in place of their once splendid wood- 
lands. 


Comical Railroad Tax Rebates 


I have said that the railroads and wild- 
land owners work together to control the 
State government in Maine. As Mr. Den- 
nett puts it, the wild-land moose and the 
railroad-tiger hunt together in the jungle of 
Maine politics. You have seen what the 
wild-landers got out of the partnership. 
The railroads got large land grants, some 
of them, and others had to be content with 
contracts with the State whereunder they 
escaped paying the bulk of taxes that would 


otherwise have been laid upon them, in con- 
sideration of agreeing to carry the troops of 
the State free of charge during the next war. 
It would seem as if some humorist must 
have suggested the terms of those contracts; 
yet a sober gentleman at the State-house ex- 
plained to me that the State took this means 
of giving subsidies to railroad builders, being 
forbidden or not empowered by the Con- 
stitution to give subsidies directly. Doubt- 
less the development that has followed the 
construction of the roads has amply recom- 
pensed the State for its quaint tax exemp- 
tions. The public sentiment adverse to 
this form of subsidy has, however, crystal- 
lized in a resolution of the Legislature of 
1907 not to make such contracts in future. 
Those now in force have limited terms to 
run, and will be honored until they expire. 

The total taxes levied on the 2,093 miles 
of railroads in Maine in 1906 were $494, 
118.92. Of this amount, $56,760.76 was re- 
bated, under the contracts covering the free 
carriage of the State’s troops “during the 
next war.” Of this rebate the Bangor & 
Aroostook got $51,277.96. The total State 
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tax levied on the 482 miles of this road was 
$53,970.80. Add to this the share of the 
cost of the State Railroad Commission ap- 
portioned to the Bangor & Aroostook, and 
its total payments to the State for 1906, net, 
were $4,402.43. The Bangor & Aroostook, 
on a capitalization of about $30,000 a mile, 
pays four per cent dividends and has a com- 
fortable annual surplus. Itisthis year build- 
ing a cut-off, to shorten its main line north- 
ward, at a cost of a million, and is also 
double-tracking a part of its line, in order 
to handle the freight business. It has made 
a new harbor at Stockton Springs, at the 
mouth of the Penobscot River, equal, if not 
superior, to the harbor at Portland, and has 
built there enormous docks and warehouses 
to handle its huge traffic in potatoes and 
lumber. This road also has in hand, for 
1907 and 1908, a project for the construc- 
tion of 150 miles of new road up through 
the northwestern part of the State. It is a 
live factor in the new prosperity of Maine, 
was planned and to a large extent financed 
by Maine men, and, if it is ever right for the 
State to go into partnership with private un- 
dertakings, this is one of those which justify 
the proceeding; for the Bangor & Aroostook 
has done more to advance the prosperity of 
Maine during the last dozen years than any 
other single factor. The Somerset and 
Washington County railroads are now part 
of the Maine Central, otherwise the Boston 
& Maine system, and the total of their re- 
bates, $5,482.60, goes to fatten the treasury 
of that very prosperous corporation. The 
rebates were not voted to the Maine Cen- 
tral direct, but became one of its perquisites 
when, the small independent roads having 
become bankrupt, they were assimilated by 
the larger company. 

I had heard a good deal of talk through 
Maine about the burden of excessive rail- 
road-freight charges, and got the impression 
that the railroads were taking too much toll 
of the State’s products. When I visited the 
office of the State Railroad Commissioners 
I was informed that the first complaint of 
excessive charges that had been laid before 
the commission since it was established had 
then just been received. If the railroads of 
Maine are charging excessive freight rates 
the shippers have not seen fit to complain 
to the commission about it. The Maine 
Railroad Commission is supported by the 
railroads, not voluntarily, but by State de- 


cree, and most of its activity is spent in 
seeing to it that track and rolling stock are 
kept up to standard. The loss of life on - 
Maine railroads is much lower than the av- 
erage loss of life on the railroads of the 
country, as a result of this close paternal 
inspection. 


Maine’s Wonderful Apples and Potatoes 


The sixty thousand farms in Maine are 
estimated to yield an annual average rev- 
enue of $500, gross, each, or a total of $30,- 
000,000. The potato-fields of Aroostook 
County alone will this year earn for their 
owners Close to $5,000,000 from that single 
crop and its by-products. Fourteen million 
bushels is the estimated shipment for the 
season, and the growers get an average 
price, at the railroad, of one dollar a barrel. 
The average cost of growing and delivering 
them at the railroad is sixty-five cents a bar- 
rel, leaving a fair margin. 

In the potato industry, as in the apple in- 
dustry of Maine, the growers have not yet 
availed themselves of the modern commer- 
cial device of codperation for mutual bene- 
fit. At each of the many small stations on 
the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad in Aroos- 
took County are from a dozen to fifty buyers 
for Boston and New York potato-jobbers. 
The middlemen take a large part of the 
price that the retailer has to pay for the po- 
tatoes in their ultimate markets. The dollar 
a barrel paid to the grower becomes a dol- 
lar a bushel in most retail markets, or close 
to three dollars a barrel. So with the apple- 
growers. Maine apples, as fine as any grown 
anywhere in this country, bring their grow- 
ers an average price little if any above $1.25 
a barrel, net. The grower pays twenty-five 
cents for a barrel and sells his fruit for $1.50 
at the railroad. In the Boston and New 
York markets this price is doubled and not 
seldom tripled or quadrupled to the retail 
buyer. Half a million barrels of Maine ap- 
ples annually find a market in Europe. 
The apple-growers of the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Colorado, keener to 
take advantage of new commercial ideas, 
box their apples, which are decidedly infe- 
rior to Maine apples in every detail save 
looks, and get as much for a bushel of them 
as the Maine apple-grower gets for a barrel 
of his superior fruit. Here where boxwood 
is so plenty boxes to hold a barrel of apples 
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could be made for the cost of a barrel. If 
the Maine apple-growers chose.to manage 
their business as do their Western brothers 
they could easily double their revenue from 
this fruit, without increasing the retail prices 
in the city markets. It might be necessary 
for them to form associations, with selling- 
agencies in the larger cities, following the 
plan of the onion-growers of Texas, and 
other progressive agriculturists. When I 
suggested this plan to certain Maine apple- 
growers — mighty keen, shrewd individ- 
uals they were, too — each one grinned and 
said, “It may work in Texas, but it would 
n’t work in Maine. -Each member of the 
association would be afraid that his neigh- 
bor was getting a shade better treatment 
than himself.” 

Coming back to the topic of foreign im- 
migration into Maine, it appears that until 
very recently almost the only foreigners in 
the State were French Canadians, who set- 
tled in the mill cities and supplied a large 
part of the labor in the cotton and woolen 
mills of the State. During the last two or 
three years many of these people have left 
the mills for more profitable employment 
elsewhere, and their places have been taken 
by Armenians, Italians, and Poles. There 
is now, asalways, a large percentage of native 
Americans in the mills. 


Large Recent Growth of Manufactures 


The only available statistics concerning 
Maine manufacturing establishments are 
found in the bulletin of the United States 
Census Bureau for 1905. In that bulletin 
it appears that the number of establishments 
(not counting small concerns in which man- 
ufacturing was incidental to mercantile or 
other business or in which the value of the 
products for the year was less than $500) 
was 3,145, as compared with 2,878 in 1900. 
The capital invested in 1900 was $114,007,- 
715; in 1905, $143,707,750. The wage- 
earners in 1900 numbered 74,958, and the 
salaried officials, clerks, etc., 3,103, as 
against 74,958 and 3,772 in 1905. The total 
wages in 1905 were $32,691,759, a gain of 
nearly seven millions over 1900. The num- 
ber of children under sixteen years em- 
ployed in these establishments in rgoo, ac- 
cording to the bulletin, was 2,175, as against 
only 1,471 in 1905. If these last figures were 
dependable, they would indicate an improv- 


ing condition in the matter of the employ. 
ment of child labor in Maine; but I find 
certain other statistics — this time compiled 
by an officer of the State of Maine — that 
give another color to this question. 


Where Are the Missing Children ? 


In the Maine School Report for 1906 I 
find that whereas the number of children 
of school age in the city of Biddeford, one of 
the chief cotton-milling cities of Maine, js 
6,023, the number registered at the spring 
term of public schools was 1,051. Where 
are the other 4,972 children of Biddeford? 
Are not fully half of them employed in the 
great cotton-mills? Did I err in believing 
that I saw hundreds of them, and scores of 
them less than twelve years of age, in the 
regiments of workers that entered the cot- 
ton-mills of Biddeford and Saco when the 
gates opened for them just after six o’clock 
on certain wintry mornings in late March? 
I fear not. I fear that my judgment of the 
situation was correct, and that, in violation 
of her laws, in violation of the rights of 
childhood, in violation of the State’s best 
interests in its one most important crop,— 
her sons and daughters,— Maine is indeed 
selling her children into labor slavery to 
make dividends for non-resident capital- 
ists. 

Let us.consider the case of the Pepperell 
Mills, the finest and most profitable in 
Maine. In these mills all the conditions 
are above the average. Through the exec- 
utive genius of Mr. McArthur, the agent of 
these great mills, they have for twenty years 
produced for their owners — resident most 
of them in Massachusetts — annual divi- 
dends never less than twelve per cent, and 
sometimes as high as sixteen. Besides these 
regular dividends, the Pepperell Mills have 
produced in twenty years special or extra 
dividends amounting to 230 per cent. It 
seems fair to assume, in want of precise in- 
formation, that the earnings of the Pepper- 
ell Mills for twenty years past have aver- 
aged nearly or quite twenty-five per cent 
per annum. During that period the aver- 
age wages of the men employed in the mills 
have been little if any in excess of $8 weekly; 
of the women, close to $7. The children are 
cheaper. Wages in the Pepperell Mills have 
been increased ten per cent since 1902. Dur- 
ing that period the mills have repaid to 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH 


their owners the entire face value of their 
stock holdings, at least. 

The State levies low taxes on capital, 
gives it rebates, as we have seen, and pro- 
tects its interests at every point. Are not 
the children of Maine entitled to some pro- 
tection? True, the law regulating child la- 
bor in factories has been so amended that 
the child applying for employment must 
bring a certificate of birth, legally estab- 
lishing its right to the employment asked 
for. But since the State’s factory inspec- 
tion is so formal and inefficient it is only 
too easy to evade the law. I heard of many 
cases where children as young as ten years 
were employed in cotton-mills, working ten 
hours a day for a pittance with which to 
help eke out the meager earnings of their 
parents. As one shrewd and sympathetic 
observer put it: 

“Boys and girls grow up to be young 
men and women in the mills. They fall in 
love, like other human beings, and marry. 
In due time the wife has to leave the mills 
to bear a child. Within a few weeks she is 
back in the mill, and her child is left in other 
hands to be reared. At six or seven years 
the child is on the streets selling papers, or 
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doing something else to earn a few pennies. 
At from ten to fifteen years the child enters 
the mills, to grow up there as its parents 
did, to marry as they did, and to bring into 
the world more children to feed the ma- 
chines. Not a cheerfui picture, is it? But 
I am happy to say that conditions in this 
respect are improving of late. We in Maine 
have given too much thought to dividends 
and too little to the problems of the living 
wage and the rights of children. The new 
Commissioner of Labor, Mr. Lyons, of 
Vinal Haven, will pretty certainly make 
further improvements.” 


The New Commissioner of Labor 


I talked with Mr. Lyons at Augusta — a 
tall, rugged, kindly man, a workingman, 
granite-cutter by trade for forty years. In 
his trade, he said, the eight-hour day and 
the minimum wage of $3 was firmly estab- 
lished. A strong union of resolute men had 
won these conditions in several hard con- 
tests. He meant to do what he could to 
lessen the crime of child labor. He did not 
call it a crime, but I could not doubt he so 
regarded it. The funds at the disposal of 














Enduring the hardships of wild life in the Maine woods 
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Cutting ice on the Kennebec. The American Ice Company takes a large part of its product 
from Maine rivers 


his department for this work were small,— 
very small,— but he believed the Governor, 
a kind, clean, high-grade man, would help 
him get what money might be needed to do 
the work right. He wanted to employ a 
woman to go through the factories, some 
one who would understand, better than a 
man could, the needs of the women and 
children workers in the mills. The job be- 
fore him was so large he hardly knew where 
to begin and he was n’t sure of his fitness for 
it, but he meant to do his best. And in the 
straight, direct look of his eyes and the 
warm, strong grip of his big, firm hand 
there was assurance that he meant exactly 
what he said. He was aware that whatever 
he might do would excite opposition from 
the interests that profit frome illegal child 
labor, but he counted on the Governor’s 
support to see him through. 


Children as a “‘ Money Crop”’ 


Now, lest we suppose Biddeford to be an 
exceptional city in respect to the small pro- 
portion of children of school age actually in 
school, let us examine the figures for other 
Maine cities.. The “mill cities’ of Maine 
are Biddeford, Saco, Waterville; Augusta, 
and Lewiston. Let us see what the figures 
for these cities show. In Lewiston in 1906 
there were 8,018 children of school age, of 


whom only 2,002, or less than one-fourth, 
actually attended the spring term. In Saco 
there were 1,742 children of school age, of 
whom 773 were in school. In Waterville 
there were 3,171 children of school age, of 
whom 1,150 attended the public schools. In 
Augusta, the State capital, out of 3,202 
children of school age, only 1,280 were in 
school. Portland, the metropolis of the 
State, had 15,249 children of school age, of 
whom nearly one-half, or 7,438 were regis- 
tered and 6,217 actually attended the spring 
term. In Auburn, across the river from 
Lewiston, there were 4,229 children of 
school age, and 1,712, considerably less than 
one-half, -were in school. The number of 
different pupils registered at both spring 
and winter terms was 2,055. And so the 
story.runs, through the long list of Maine’s 
chief towns. Making all due allowances 
for children educated in parochial and pri- 
vate schools, the figures on school attend- 
ance point only too clearly to the fact that 
Maine, in practice if not in public procla- 
mation, regards her young children as one 
of her best “‘ money crops.” 

-The Maine laws forbid the employment 
of children under twelve years of age in any 
manufacturing or mechanical establish- 
ment. The penalty, laid: upon both em- 
ployer and parent, is a fine of from $25 to 
$50. Girls under eighteen and boys under 
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sixteen are not to be employed in manu- 
facturing or mechanical establishments 
more than ten hours daily — with certain 
exceptions in favor of the employer that 
practically nullify this provision. The pun- 
ishment for violation is the same as for the 
employment of children under twelve years 
of age. Mr. George E. Morrison, of Bidde- 
ford, State Inspector of factories, work- 
shops, mines, and quarries, reports that he 
has found very many violations of the child- 
labor law. In one case he sent as many as 
sixty children out of one mill in a single 
week. But, he adds, all were hired on the 
strength of certificates falsely sworn to by 
parents or guardians, thus relieving the em- 
ployer of legal responsibility and placing 
the legal penalty on the parents or guardi- 
ans. Of all these, Mr. Morrison says, only 
one in a group of sixteen could read the 
certificates in English. They were French- 
Canadians, and were so poor that if the in- 
spector had proceeded against them in 
court not one of the number could have 
paid the fine. 

The average wages of men teachers in 
Maine are $38.99 per month, or $350.91 for 
nine months’ working-time. The average 
weekly wage of women teachers in Maine 
is $7.48, or less than $300 for-nine months’ 
working-time. 


The University a Live Factor 


The State University of Maine is a thor- 
oughly alive institution. Seven hundred 
young men and women are there at work. 
Less than twoscore of them aim at the A.B. 
degree. Most of them are studying in the 
several industrial departments. Engineer- 
ing, agriculture, forestry, electricity, and 
the like practical pursuits appeal to the 
genius of young Maine. No other institu- 
tion in the State returns equal dividends 
upon the money invested in it by the State, 
the common schools alone excepted. One 
department alone has earned and saved 
more money for Maine farmers than the 
whole cost of the university since its foun- 
dation. 

This department — the Maine Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station — makes investi- 
gations upon the diseases of plants, injuri- 
ous and beneficial insects, orcharding, the 
food and nutrition of man, poultry manage- 
ment, and the production of farm crops. 


Since its establishment, in 1885, many re- 
sults have been obtained which are of prac- 
tical value to the farmers of Maine. Per- 
haps the two most striking illustrations have 
to do with the potato crop and the poultry 
industry. Prior to 1897 the potato-growing 
section of the State suffered greatly from 
potato rot. That year the experiment sta- 
tion began demonstration experiments which 
proved conclusively that the fungous disease 
which caused this rot and loss could be kept 
in check by the use of Bordeaux mixture, 
which is made from quicklime and copper 
sulphate. Spraying with these materials 
has rapidly developed, so that a single coun- 
ty uses at present about four hundred tons 
of copper sulphate on potato-vines annually. 
This has increased the yield about fifty per 
cent,and has changed an uncertain crop to 
a comparatively sure one. It is estimated 
by people not connected with the station 
that this treatment of potato-vines has 
increased the value of the crop by a million 
dollars a year. 

Eight years ago the experiment station 
began to put the following question to poul- 
try-growers: Is it possible by breeding from 
selected high layers to increase the egg- 
production? This has been answered in the 
affirmative by the several hundred hens that 
are carried by the station. Due to this breed- 
ing, there has been a steady increase from 
one hundred and twenty, eight years ago, 
until in 1906 the seven hundred pullets aver- 
aged one hundred and fifty eggs each in 
their first laying-year. While this benefit 
has been extended somewhat to the State 
by the selling of stock, it shows how great 
an increase at comparatively small cost can 
be had in this important industry. 

In addition to work of investigation, cer- 
tain police duties are entrusted to the direc- 
tor of the experiment station. These in- 
spections of fertilizers, feeding-stuffs, agri- 
cultural seeds and food have been productive 
of much good. The longer inspections have 
been in force the more thorough the protec- 
tion. Fertilizer inspection, which has been a 
feature of the work since 1885, has brought 
about the fact that there is not a pound of 
fraudulent fertilizer sold in the State. The 
law regulating the sale of concentrated 
commercial feeding-stuffs has been in force 
about ten years, to the marked improvement 
of the quality of the feeds. The inspection 
of agricultural seeds and food is recent, but 
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Vessels docked in the Bangor & Aroostook’s new harbor at the new terminal, Stockton Springs 


there is every reason to believe that it will 
bring about the desired ends. 

What’s the matter with Maine? The nig- 
gardly treatment of the State’s public 
schools is one thing; the land-grabbing, and 
tariff-wall building of past generations of 
public administrators are others. The tax- 
dodging by railroad and other corpora- 
tions and owners of great tracts of wild 
lands, both past and present, adds to the 
list. 

This, however, is from the view-point of 
the native. From that of the summer visitor, 
be he hunter, fisher, nature-student, or 


merely lucky. idler in sun and shade, there 
is absolutely nothing the matter with Maine. 
It will be soon too hot to talk politics, re- 
form, or any other serious subject. Mean- 
while, Maine will welcome to her bays and 
lakes, her forests, streams, and mountains, 
a happy army of three hundred thousand 
visitors from other States, and will send 
them home in the fall renewed in health and 
strength and determined to come again if 
they can find the time and raise the money. 
Ask these people what’s the matter with 
Maine and they will respond in one ringing 
chorus, ‘‘Maine’s all right.” 
















ON THE TRAIL OF ROGER WILLIAMS 
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This place was the beginning of the old Indian trail, which went over the hill to the 


Seakonk River. Near this place Roger Williams is said to have died 
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The landing-place of Roger Williams, which is situated on the Seakonk River. Here is 
where Roger Williams came on his journey from Massachusetts, and was welcomed by 
the Indians. On account of the successful journey, the place was called Providence 
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This house, situated on the corner of North Main and Howland Streets, is the landmark 
of Roger Williams’ own house, where he first settled after founding Providence. In 
the back yard of the place was found, a short time ago, the original hearthstone 
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This picture shows where the old Roger Williams hearthstone was discovered a short time ago, 
on Howland Street 
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The house which now stands in Roger Williams Park was the home of Bettsy Williams, who after- 
wards left it in her will to Providence. Bettsy Williams was the last of the main Williams family 
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An old Williams Siahehapaetinlt situated in ese Williams Park. Here Bettsy Williams 
and the descendants of Roger Williams are buried 
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The burial-place of Roger Williams, situated in the old Dorr estate 


























HOW I SAW THE MONITOR- 


MERRIMAC FIGHT 


AS TOLD BY 
JOSEPH McDONALD, READVILLE, MASS. 
AND WRITTEN DOWN BY 


HERBERT McCRILLIS 






SG EARLY forty-six years ago, 
aN rh July 19, 1861, I shipped on 
AN \4 board the old receiving-ship 
Ee _ S Ohio at the Navy-yard in Bos- 

SRE ton, Mass. On this ship there 
were then, some 1,800 men. 

At that time about five hundred of us 
were drafted and put on board a transport 
under orders for Washington. We supposed 
we were going aboard the new steam sloop- 
of-war Pensacola, but orders were changed, 
and after we had stayed at Washington a 
few days we were ordered to Alexandria. 

Over night there only; and the next morn- 
ing orders came for us to go to Fort Ells- 
worth, situated on a high bluff in the out- 
skirts of the city. This fort was named after 
Colonel Ellsworth of the New York Zou- 
aves, who was killed at Alexandria. 

It was thought that we “ Blue Jacks”’ could 
handle the twenty-one heavy guns, that had 
been mounted there, better than the soldiers; 
and it was then rumored and feared that 
the Confederates would try again for Wash- 
ington, as it was not so very long after. the 
first battle of Bull Run. 

For about two months we camped at the 
fort, where we had regular drill and routine 
as on board a man-of-war. 

One night an order came for another 
change, and, bag and hammock on shoul- 
ders, away we went to Alexandria, wonder- - 
ing what next. 

We marched to the wharf to take a trans- 
port again, and found that our destination 










was now Hampton Roads, where, on our — 


arrival, we found five United States war- 
ships, the steam-frigates Minnesota and 
Roanoke, and the sailing-ship St. Lawrence, 
near Fortress Monroe; while further up, 
near Newport News, lay the sailing-frigate 
Congress and the sloop-of-war Cumberland. 
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Passing the three lying near the fortress, 
we steamed up to the old Cumberland first, 
where about one third of our men were 
called aboard; then back to the Congress, 
only 4 few hundred yards further down, 
where more left us. I was glad they left me 
for one of those to go aboard the steam- 
frigate, for I preferred the latter to a sailing- 
vessel, as I thought I might get a position as 
fireman and better pay, and would not have 
to climb the rigging. I wanted to be where 
there was machinery. 

The Minnesota was one of the class of 
vessels considered, until the battle of which 
I am telling the story, very powerful. Her 
tall sides, pierced for forty-four guns, tow- 
ering masts and spars, gave her a majestic 
appearance. 

The Minnesota, Roanoke, Wabash, and 
Merrimac were sister ships, so called, and 
the latter, of which I am to tell more a little 
later, was such a beauty that she was sent 
to Europe on an exhibition-trip. 

The entire force then at Hampton Roads 
were fine vessels of their class, but the 
Roanoke was practically useless on account 
of a broken shaft, which had, however, 
been left so for a long time — several 
months, I think. 

We sailors could n’t understand why the 
government should leave such a powerful 


> ‘ship in a condition like that. 


I did n’t serve long on the Minnesota, for 
there was 9/call for a fireman on the Dragon, 
a small steamer which was intended for use 
as-a dispatch and picket boat; so I volun- 
teered as fireman, and was transferred to 
the Dragon. 

We all knew there that the Confederates 
were fitting up the old Merrimac into some 
kind of a battery. Every one was guessing 
as to when she would come out and what 
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she would do, and every ship was held in 
readiness for the battle sure to come, night 
or day. So, after dark every night our 
Dragon would steam very quietly out toward 
Sewall’s Point and lie up as close to the fort 
there as we dared. There were twenty-one 
heavy guns mounted there, as well as more 
further up towards Norfolk. 

One night when it was foggy we got up 
so near the fort that we were alarmed, and 
the engineer said, “Captain! Captain! We 
are right up under the fort; don’t you hear 
the dogs barking? The Rebs will blow us 
out of the water.” 

We turned around quickly, and then got 
so far in the fog that at daylight we found 
ourselves very near the point we started 
from the evening before, and were laughed 
at by the boys. : 

The Merrimac had to come around Sew- 
all’s Point, so we were always ready to sig- 
nal the fleet by a rocket if we saw her com- 
ing, slip our anchor, and run. 

So things went on for some months; but 
the thing we expected was n’t to come off 
in the night after all. 

We had a warning, though, as to the time 
to expect the Merrimac. : 

There were many folks wanting to go 
North (Union folks), and the Confederate 
truce-boat used to notify us of this by com- 
ing out with a white flag up to a certain line 
beyond which it was not safe to go. When 
we saw this we would start up immediately 
with our boat to meet them, and bring the 
people to Fortress Monroe. 

Well, when the boats were made fast and 
the officers were busy with their very formal 
and dignified manners to each other in trans- 
ferring the passengers and attending to any 
other business there might be, the men were 
trading newspapers, tobacco, etc., on the 
quiet. 

Why, they were ready to pay us big prices 
for Boston or New York papers. 

We got some news sometimes, too. And 
that is how we found out when to look for 
the Merrimac; for about a week before 
that memorable Saturday we went out 
and our engineer said to the engineer of 
their boat, with a wink and a nod toward 
the Navy-yard, “‘How about this old Mer- 
rimac?’? 

“Oh,” he said, “she’s all right. Did n’t 
you hear the guns the other day when we 
tested her?” (We had heard them dis- 


tinctly.) “You look out,” he said. ‘She 
may be out in about a week.” 

“Qh no,” our man said; “she draws too 
much water, too heavy.” 

“Never mind,” he replied; “she’s all 
right; and they’ve got me here, but I’m go- 
ing to get away as soon as I can.” 

She did come out on Saturday afternoon, 
March 8, 1862, just about as he said she 
would. 

I shall never forget that day, nor the next, 
either. It was bright and clear. We were 
placed just as we had been for months, the 
Cumberland and Congress near Newport 
News, the others further down. 

There was no wind, so the sailing-ships 
must fight as they lay. 

| About one o’clock we saw black smoke 
coming down the river from the Navy-yard, 
and knew something unusual was happen- 
ing. Pretty soon that great black thing, dif- 
ferent from any vessel ever seen before, 
poked her nose around Sewall’s Point and 
came directly for the two ships, followed by 
the Yorktown and two or three other small 
gunboats, just like an old duck and her 
brood. 

My, didn’t orders ring out sharp, and 
men jump lively! We started for the Roan- 
oke to tow her up, as we had standing orders 
to do, and the Minnesota got under way to 
join in the battle we saw coming. 

The Merrimac came right along. She 
came straight over to the Cumberland, al- 
though the Congress lay nearer. She passed 
close to her, and fired a few shots into her 
as she did so, as if to say, “ Prepare!” 

It seemed to us that she had a spite against 
the Cumberland for the part she took when 
she left the Navy-yard at Norfolk, for it was 
the shot from the Cumberland’s guns that 
blew up a part of the yard and burned more. 

This frigate Merrimac was there at the 
time, and was scuttled, burned, and sunk, 
as well as the “line-o’-battle-ship” Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Confederates raised the Merrimac 
and made her over. 

When the Merrimac got close to the Cum- 
berland Commodore Buchanan called out, 
“T command you to surrender that ship, sir, 
in the name of Jefferson Davis and the 
Southern Confederacy.” 

“No surrender,” answered Morris, the 
acting commander of the Cumberland. 

“Then I will sink you,” cried Buchanan. 
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“Sink and be ——” came the answer; 
and, turning to his men, Morris said, “‘ Boys, 
stand by! Elevate your guns amidship; and 
let’s give them one good broadside.” 

And it was given with a cheer. The shot 
stuck fair, but they glanced off the iron 
sides of the Merrimac like marbles from a 
brick wall. 

We found out afterward that she’ was cov- 
ered with heavy railroad-iron, with plates 
over that. 

The great force of the Cumberland’s 
broadside stopped the Merrimac for an in- 
stant. Then she came directly for the bow 
of the Cumberland and drove her sharp 
prow twice through the side of the ship. 

When in 1872 I visited Norfolk I was 
told that this ram was of steel and about 
twelve feet long. 

The second time she rammed the Cum- 
berland she did n’t get away easily. There 
they were, like two mad bullocks with their 
horns locked together. The water was pour- 
ing into the great holes in the Cumberland’s 
side and she was settling, slowly but surely; 
and, mark you, she was dragging down the 
Merrimac with her. That great weight 
made the Merrimac settle to her port-holes, 
when, suddenly, the steel prow broke and 
up she came. If it had not broken it is safe 
to say that the Cumberland would have 
pulled the Merrimac partly under water, at 

east. 

The boys on the old Cumberland were 

uring in their shot as long as the gun was 
above water, and the last was fired just as 
she went down. 

They were cheering, cheering; the decks 
were covered by those mangled and dying 
by the shot of the Merrimac. 

Cutlasses in hand, the Cumberland boys 
tried to board; but oh, it was impossible to 
get at the Confederates! Shut up in that 
iron box, they were safe. 

So the Cumberland went down, fighting, 
cheering, her flag still flying proudly, defi- 
antly. No surrender! No, never! Some of 
the boys jumped into the water on the other 
side, but many went down with the shiny 

When Captain Van Brunt of the Minne- 
sota saw the fate of the Cumberland he de- 
termined, as it seems, to run the Merrimac 
on to the mud flats with his powerful ship, 
as the channel was very narrow, even though 
he should lose his ship in doing it; but in so 
doing he got into the mud himself, and 
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there lay the Minnesota rocking back and 
forth, firing vigorously at the Confederate 
craft. 

The companions of the Merrimac could 
not stand the fire, so got away to a safer 
distance. 

While this was going on we had got the 
Roanoke nearly up, but she was almost un- 
manageable, so big and heavy, and seemed 
to be of little use against the iron sides of 
the Merrimac. 

So when the Minnesota went aground we 
were ordered to let go and hitch on to her 
to help get her off. 

Now the Merrimac was ready for the Con- 
gress, which had all the time been firing at 
her. It was brother against brother, for 
Commodore Buchanan’s brother was pur- 
ser of the Congress. I must not forget to 
tell here that when his ship ran aground 
Captain Van Brunt ordered his heaviest 
anchor run up to the long, projecting yard- 
arm. Two sailors with axes were stationed 
at the cable, holding it. If the Merrimac 
got near enough, these men, at the order, 
“Cut away,” were to cut the rope and send 
this terrible weight crashing through the 
roof or deck of the rebel ship. 

When the men of the Congress saw what 
the Merrimac was doing with the Cumber- 
land they put powerful springs on their 
cable and warped the ship into shallower 
water, so as to keep the Merrimac from 
striking her with her prow; but her shot 
could do nothing. 

It was terrible to see that fine ship riddled. 
We knew her men were falling, being butch- 
ered, and their shot from powerful and well- 
served guns never made the slightest im- 
pression on the monster’s sides, of railroad- 
iron. 

The Merrimac took up a position astern 
of the Congress and raked her fore and aft 
through her port-holes. Fast as the men 
. took their stations at the guns they were cut 
down. Here was a terrible loss of life. Fi- 
nally, she struck, but the fellows on the 
lower deck did n’t know it, and fired intoa 
boat sent aboard by the Merrimac. 

Then the Confederate craft raked her 
again. 

Some of the men jumped overboard and 
swam for shore. 

The Confederates, some of them, came 
aboard, and in the confusion one of them 
called out toa Yankee sailor, “‘ Here, I vant 
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THE MONITOR-MERRIMAC FIGHT 5st 


you; you are mein brisoner. Gif me dot 
pistol and cutlass, queek!”’ 

Handing these quickly to the German, 
the Yankee said, “Oh, yes. I’ll go down 
and bring you up a lot of them.” 

So down he ran and said, “Boys, jump 
for your lives, the Merrimac is alongside;” 
and, throwing overboard as many arms as 
possible, they too jumped into the chilly 
March water. 

The guns were left spiked and shotted, 
and it was reported that our boys put the 
match to the ship. Anyway, she soon began 
to burn. This was about dusk. 

Then one more ship was left, the great 
steam-frigate Minnesota. 

There she was, at the mercy of the Merri- 
mac. We thought her time had come. But 
the Confederates must have been satisfied 
with their destruction. It seemed as though 
they thought they had done a good day’s 
work. It was getting dusk, and the Merri- 
mac drew as much water as the Minnesota 
and did not want to get too near her, for the 
Confederates are reported to have said, 
“We will leave her until morning; then we’ll 
blow the spar deck off her, take her to Nor- 
folk, and fix her up for another Merrimac.” 

They felt sure of us, anyway. They said, 
“All can pass “up here that want to, but let’s 
see them get down again.” 

So the Merrimac only steered toward us 
and gave us a few shots, then made for Sew- 
all’s Point with her brood, where they lay all 
night, ready for us Sunday morning. 

That was a pretty sorry night for us fel- 
lows, now I tell you. The Congress burned 
and burned; and over there in the dark 
water fluttered the stars and stripes on the 
Cumberland’s mast over as gallant a ship 
and as gallant a crew as ever sailed. 

It was moonlight, and the water was as 
still as a mill-pond; sullen and black, we 
could just make out the form of the Merri- 
mac through the darkness. 

We had seen the fate of our comrades. 
We felt sure ours would be the same to- 
morrow. 

The boys were saying, ‘There won’t be 
80 many at mess after to-morrow, Jack, will 
there ?”” 

“No, I’m afraid there won’t. See here, 
I've got a little gold in this ditty-bag here, 
and there’s a picture of my wife. If any- 
thing happens to me will you see that she 
gets it, if you get through?” 


As the case seemed hopeless for saving 
the Minnesota, the men’s bags and ham- 
mocks were placed on the armed ferry-boat 
Whitehall, held ready to land the men at 
Newport News at midnight that night, as it 
was intended to put a fuse to the ship and 
blow her up at that time, which would be 
high tide, if we could not pull her off. 

Occasionally, a shot from the Congress 
would come near us, as she lay broadside 
toward us and her guns kept going off. By 
chance we escaped injury, however. 

The Confederates below were having a 
great time, for we could hear their rejoic- 
ings. They were making considerable noise 
celebrating their victory over the Yankees 
with their new ironclad. 

They felt sure that night that the whole 
North was at their mercy and the South was 
on top and must win. They did n’t feel any 
more certain of it than we did. 

We could not hope to do any better than 
the Cumberland and Congress had done. All 
around us was destruction and death. No 
deliverance seemed possible. 

About nine o’clock we commenced to hear 
a faint sound on the water away seaward. 
Flip-flip-flop! flip-flop; flip-flip-flop! flip-flop 
— like a steamer’s paddles. It got louder. 
Every one was listening. Whatever it was, 
it was coming toward us. We all shivered 
with dread of some horrible thing coming 
on to us out of the dark. 

The drum beat to quarters on the Minne- 
sota. “Stand by,” was the order, and every 
one stood at his post, from powder-boy to 
chaplain. Shot was piled up, and they wait- 
ed, grim enough, all ready to fire. 

“O boys, I’d rather go to Davy’s Locker 
in the daytime,” said one. 

Pretty soon we could make out the form 
of a craft coming. Nearer and nearer came 
the sound of the paddle-wheels. Then they 
stopped. An officer on the Minnesota, I 
think it was Commodore Goldsborough (he 
was a big, tall man), raised his trumpet and 
hailed the stranger: “Ship ahoy! What ship 
is that?” 

I tell you for a few seconds we actually 
stopped breathing. Then we heard the an- 
swer: “United States Steamer Rancocas, 
sir.” 

“Come aboard with your papers.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

You never saw a more relieved set of men 
than we were then. 
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Pretty soon we heard the steady strokes 
of the oars and a boat came alongside; the 
officer climbed aboard, saluted, and said, 
““We’ve come to help you out a little, sir. 
We’ve got the Monitor with us.” 

“ Monitor! Where is she?” 

“Oh, over there with the Rancocas.” 

Looking sharp, our commander was able 
to make out something down there astern of 
the steamer, but just what it was he could n’t 
tell. It looked like a hogshead on a raft. 

“That thing?” he said. “Why, the Mer- 
rimac will sink her with one broadside!” 

“Well, we think not, sir. We hope she 
will do better than you think she will.” 

We were all glad the “ghost”? had turned 
out to be a friend and not an enemy; but as 
for help from what had come, not a man 
felt secure because of it. We could n’t see 
any help in that thing. 

About midnight the Congress blew up. 
She had been burning steadily. I never saw 
such brilliant fireworks. It was beautiful, 
but sad. There were several distinct explo- 
sions, and the whole of the bay was lighted 
up for a bit. 

The next morning (Sunday) was a fine 
ope, clear and bright. 

( There was the little Monitor flat on the 
ater, like a turtle. 

We all commenced to comment on her 
and make fun. “Pshaw! That thing? 
Why, we could lick her ourselves! 

We began to look for the Merrimac, and, 
sure enough, we saw again the black 
smoke, and saw her start with the small 
gunboats about eight o’clock. 

I was on the Dragon all this time, up close 
to the Minnesota. 

She came straight for us and commenced 
to fire. She came for the stern of the Minne- 
sota, as of course only two guns could then 
bear on her, perhaps intending to rake the 
ship as she did the Congress. Her first shot 
struck the water and bounded toward us, 
but fell short. The next went through the 
flag. 
Then the little Monitor sailed right out, 
around the Minnesota, right in between her 
and the Merrimac, and let go with her two 
guns as if to say, “Hold on/ Stop a min- 
ute!” 

The Merrimac did stop all of a sudden, 
to see what it was down there in the water 
bold enough to venture out. She did not 
notice at first, evidently. 
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Then they opened on each other, and 
had it together. The other craft had re. 
treated in different directions. 

When the Monitor fired she planted her 
shot square on the Merrimac, and when she 
got up close the Merrimac could n’t depress 
her guns enough to hit her. 

Those two ships circled about each other, 
firing all the time, until into the afternoon, 

All the other ships and forts in range were 
firing, too. 

The Minnesota did not receive much at- 
tention from the Merrimac; twice she made 
for us, but each time the Monitor got be- 
tween us and stopped her fun. 

The gunners of the Minnesota were sure 
they put one shot through a port-hole of the 
Merrimac, and Brady struck the paddle-box 
of the Yorktown, making her like a duck 
with a broken wing. 

We began to think more of the Monitor. 

The Merrimac could n’t get away from 
her, or do her any damage. 

We could n’t see that the Merrimac was 
being damaged, either. She tried to lead 
the Monitor over toward the forts, so they 
could help; also tried to run her down, but 
failed. Finally in her dodging around she 
got caught just a /itle on a mud-bank — 
just enough to make her heel a bit. 

Then the Monitor got in some good shots 
near the stern and at the water-line, where 
the armor was a little thinner. That prob- 
ably settled it. Not long after (a little after 
noon) the Merrimac turned tail and steamed 
for Norfolk. It was reported on good au- 
thority that she had several feet of water 
in her when she got back. Anyway, she 
had to go in dry dock for a lot of repairing, 
but the Monitor could have fought right 
along, for all the damage she had received, 
though she had but few shot remaining after 
the battle. 

What we feared certainly would have hap- 
pened if that little turtle, or cheese-box, ot 
call it what you will, had n’t been there to 
slide out from behind the Minnesota that 
Sunday morning and fight for us, though 
when she came out not a man of us had faith 
in her. “Why,” we said, “she has only two 
guns and the Merrimac has ten.” 

This is my story of the Hampton Roads 
fight; but I did n’t see it quite all. Oh, no! 
T’ll tell you why. 

I was on the Dragon, as I said at the be- 
ginning of this story. 
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We were close to the side of the tall Min- 
nesota all of Saturday night, doing all we 
could to get her off the mud; also during 
the battle of Sunday. 

The upper guns of the frigate were roar- 
ing above us. Toward noon the order came, 
“Cast off!” We were in the way of the 
lower tier of guns. I sprang for one of the 
lines to cast it off. Just then I met my fate. 
One of the Merrimac’s shells went directly 
through our boiler. The explosion that fol- 
lowed drove a board with great force against 
my shoulder and head, partly stunning me, 
and throwing me toward the shell. A piece 
of that got me, ripping up my left leg and 
splitting the thigh-bone. The air was so 
full of burning powder, steam, and smoke 
that in my half-stunned condition I thought 
I was suffocating in the water, and struck 
out as if to swim; but strong hands pulled 
me through a port-hole of the Minnesota 
and laid me out on the deck. 

The roar of the battle continued, but my 
fighting was over. The long and the short 
of it is, that one of my burial-places is in 
Old Virginia, as I told a friend,— there is 
where I left my leg. Other poor fellows on 
the Dragon were frightfully scalded. 

In the account of the battle in Harper’s 
Weekly of March, 1862, I was reported as 
being scalded; but it was worse than that. 

It would n’t seem as if there could be any- 
thing to laugh at in all this terrible experi- 
ence, but it had a funny side. 

One of the men on the Dragon had very 
long hair and whiskers. In the explosion 
these were burnt completely off in an in- 
stant, but in the great commotion he did not 
miss them, and was unhurt. When he 
came to speak to me as I lay there on the 
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Minnesota’s deck I looked up at him and 
said, “‘ Joe, where’s your hair?” He looked 
more bewildered than ever as he put his 
hands up to find only a bald pate in place 
of his flowing locks of a few moments be- 
fore. 

Now, in looking back over the many years 
since the battle, I can’t see what there was 
to hinder the Merrimac, after sinking two 
of our brave ships, from slipping back to the 
Navy-yard at Norfolk, a half-dozen miles 
or so away, getting a fresh supply of coal, 
shot, and shell, and starting on a deadly 
trip out to sea to sink all our ships she met, 
and to drop into Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
or New York to blaze away, burn, and de- 
stroy a large part of either place. 

What the end would have been if this 
had happened only God knows; and it might 
well have been so but for the little Monitor 
arriving that night of the eighth of March, 
after our ships were sunk. 

Many thanks to the little “cheese-box 
on a raft” with her two guns against the 
monster with ten. Was she not God-sent? 
She saved the nation. And the world was 
told, that Sunday, the ninth of March, 1862, 
that their wooden ships of live-oak two feet 
thick were of no more use to give battle to 
steel and iron. 

Thus this ever-memorable fight was the 
cause of changing the navies of the whole 
world. 

In closing, I quote a bit of an old song of 
that day, which seems to express the appre- 
ciation of the Monitor and her crew: 


Said brave Worden to his crew, 
“Boys, let’s see what we can do; 
If you take that iron rebel, 
You’re the dandies, O!” 








IMPRISONED BY ICEBERGS 


By THOMAS J. PARTRIDGE 


ia) BELIEVE in God; I believe in 
a Bs fj the efficacy of prayer; my con- 
— \ victions date from the experi- 
x sll ; 
(> fi ¥ 5) ence herein set down. 
BARS In the spring of ’93, we were 
fishing on the Grand Banks in latitude 43 
degrees 30 minutes N., longitude 50 degrees 
30 minutes W., and our anchorage in the 
shoal water had been daily menaced by 
drifting fields of ice. Off soundings, more 
than two hundred icebergs had been counted 
at one time from the masthead. 

It was the Sabbath day, and, just as the 
sun popped out of the sea, the bosom of the 
wide Atlantic received eight dories, one after 
another, with a smack of welcome. 

Our dory had the stern set. With a fair 
wind and the sea rolling after us, Bill Stick- 
ley, my Newfoundland dorymate, and I 
slid away to leeward. 

Bill, with human lapses, was deeply re- 
ligious; so, in fact, are most of his tribe. If 
his realm of literature was contracted, it 
was rich and primal. Quotations from the 
Scriptures were forever at his tongue’s end. 
His forebears came originally out of Devon 
and the Midlands, and the dialect has come 
down unpolluted. 

“Me feyther,” I had often heard Bill say, 
“is in Nufunlan’, Zurr; ’e was barn there, 
and r’ared there and bides there still.” 

We were in high fettle at the way our 
trawl was fishing, and as the last count 
showed that we were but six fish behind the 
high-line dory. We were now buoyant 
with the belief that this day’s work would 
put us in the lead. 

The three miles and a half that lay be- 
tween our vessel and what Bill called our 
“offer” (farthest) buoy was soon covered 
and the work of underrunning the trawl 
begun. It was the same story,— the run 
continued; every line was freighted down, 
scarcely a hook had missed fire; here a 
snowy-bosomed halibut, there a sheep- 
headed haddock, whose gab, like the thief 
in Tam O’Shanter, gaped with his last gasp; 
now a dog-fish with both hook and ganging 
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in his hateful maw, and now a splendid 
specimen of a codfish which came to the 
surface with a hopeless, languid swish of 
his tail and a look in his lack-lustre eyes 
that seemed to say, “Well, my good fellows, 
the admiration is not mutual; but it’s all 
over, don’t lie about me; all that remains 
now is a crack on the head, a little salt, and 
my conversion into ‘Clover Leaf.’ ” 

While we worked — relieving the trawl 
of its precious freight, bending a fresh gan- 
ging here, replacing a broken hook by a new 
one there — the fog banked itself up in the 
north and, preceded by a low skirmish-line 
of pearl-white vapor, slowly drifted over the 
ocean until it had blotted out our vessel and 
completely enveloped us. In three hours our 
dory was laden to the gunwale. Shipping 
our oars we started on our long pull through 
the fog to windward. 

Arriving at a point in whose neighbor- 
hood we believed our vessel to be safely an- 
chored, as we had sensed the distance, Bill 
lifted the fog-horn to his lips and blew a 
series of long, loud blasts. No answering 
horn came out of the relentless mist. Turn- 
ing the dory at right angles to her previous 
course, we rowed one hundred long, regular 
strokes, poised our dripping blades, and 
again the cry of the horn failed to bring 
back a response. Turning right about face, 
we covered the ground we had recently 
passed over, and rowed one hundred strokes 
in the opposite direction. With every faculty 
centred in our ears we listened for an an- 
swer to the bass notes that now held some- 
thing of alarm in their timbre. No sound 
greeted the straining sense, the all-covering 
pearl-white fog seemed the very embodi- 
ment of silence. 

We were lost! Our vessel, caught in the 
path of a drifting ice-field, to avoid destruc- 
tion had been compelled to quit her an- 
chorage and leave her dories to theif 
fate. , 

The day passed and the long night wore 
itself away, and still we lay idly rocking on 
the long swell, expecting every moment to 
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see the relentless curtain of fog lift itself 
and disclose our vessel. 

With the morning came a marked fall in 
the temperature. 

“This means ice, b’y,” said Bill, button- 
ing his oil-jacket up to his throat. 

In a little while we began to hear strange 
soughing and snorting noises, as if a herd of 
monster sea-animals were disporting them- 
selves, and our sense of smell was assailed 
bya peculiar pungent, cavernous odor. Sud- 
denly, a mountainous mass of whiteness 
loomed near. So softly were its borders de- 
fined that it seemed a solidified section of 
the fog itself. 

“That be a berg, b’y,” cried Bill; “back 
fer yer life!”’ 

We had scarcely taken a dozen strokes 
when we discovered ourselves to be in the 
midst of a plunging fleet of icebergs. Ob- 
serving an opening between two bergs that 
we concluded must lead to open water, we 
pulled through it. A sea rolled up, the oppo- 
sing sides of the bergs came together with a 
crash that shook tons of ice into the sea. 
The next moment found us completely sur- 
rounded by some dozen enormous icebergs, 
held together by their cohesive force. 

The white and abrupt walls that hemmed 
us in were, at first, but dimly perceived; but 
gradually the interior of our ice-prison be- 
came clear of all vapor, and we saw that 
the bases of the bergs were marked by sharp, 
shelving projections that slashed into the 
water with the whirling movement of mam- 
moth reapers; by innumerable large fora- 
mina which, on the downward roll of the 
bergs, were instantly converted into spout- 
ing geysers; and by long, deep gorges into 
which the sea launched itself with a sullen 
lunge. Along their summits stood a thou- 
sand spires, ranging from giant icicles to 
towering peaks. Rivulets and diminutive 
cataracts poured down through the fissures 
and gorges they had fashioned, for the sun, 
that had now reached its zenith, was pour- 
ing his fire-tipped shafts straight into their 
bosoms with a consuming heat. 

Thus honey-combed and undermined, 
the different faces of the bergs presented a 
fantastic example of ice-architecture. The 
summit of the tallest berg swelled gradually 
into a wreathed horn-of-plenty. Chains, 
wreaths, and garlands, fantastically wrought, 
hung pendant from the flaring mouth, or 
lay where they had fallen, merged in one 
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common heap below. Beneath this was a 
perfect arch of triumph, its steel-blue vault 
and colonnades coffered and bossed beyond 
the joiner’s art. And still beneath, support- 
ing all, the base of the berg retreated in a 
wide sweep, like a semi-stadium. The sea 
poured over the transparent floor, dashed 
against the banked seats, and exploded in- 
to a thousand eyes of foam. 

Domes, whole and rent, broken and lean- 
ing columns, beetling escarpments, succes- 
sive terraces, arches that reached from cu- 
pola to cupola, and tablets of ice upheld by 
warped and fluted pillars were all riotously 
disposed and grouped as if they had sus- 
tained an earthquake’s shock. 

The play of light and color, drawn out by 
the myriad-fingered sun, was not less re- 
markable. A series of many-colored rib- 
bons,— red, orange, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet,— conforming to the convexities 
and hollows, in lines zigzag, vertical, and 
horizontal, stretched themselves along the 
faces of the icebergs. Around transparent 
colonnades, serpentine folds of light wound 
and unwound. An obelisk, leaning from 
the abrupt side of a gorge, one moment 
wore a coronet that glowed like a ruby, 
then it gleamed like an emerald. Craters 
encompassed gold-shot seas over which 
hung a wavering, violet mist. On a crystal 
dome an Aurora slept. The bergs nodded, 
heaved; the rainbow-hued ribbons wavered, 
danced, ran into each other. A stronger 
impulse of the ocean that set all the bergs 
plunging and leaping, and the Aurora 
slipped from the dome, pursued by a flight 
of golden spears; the colors mingled, un- 
ravelled, and again merged until the bergs 
from base to summit were bathed in an iri- 
descent uproar of flaming color. 

Hark! Some “Banker” far away was 
getting her anchor, homeward bound. The 
sea-chanty seemed to drop directly out of 
the sky: 

“Sunshine bright, or stormy water, 
Shenandoah, I love your daughter, 
Away, you rolling river.” 

The berg-walls caught up the chorus and 
sent it reéchoing from side to side. With 
every reflection the boisterous tones grew 
sweeter and seemingly more distant, dying 
away into a final, flute-like note, inexpres- 
sibly low and sweet, and at last I knew not 
whether I was conscious of the melody or 
its memory. 
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From the contemplation of these remark- 
able phenomena we were rudely awakened 
to our imminent danger. The icebergs, un- 
der the powerful rays of the sun and the con- 
tinual grinding they were subjected to by 
the heavy sea, were fast disintegrating. 
Particles of ice and large fragments were 
constantly falling about us and into our 
dory. Shafts and long spires leaned men- 
acingly inward, and some large boulders 
that rested like rocking stones on tablets 
upheld by massive but crumbling icicles 
seemed as if they might slip at any moment 
from their unstable support and overwhelm 
us. Our fears were suddenly heightened by 
seeing the two central opposing bergs slip 
from the force that held them and crash to- 
gether. This lessened the environs of our 
ice-prison by one half, and it now became 
apparent that our death in a most horrible 
manner was but a matter of time. For 
some moments we considered the wisdom 
of attempting an escape through the gaps 
occasioned by the rise and fall of the bergs, 
and through which the lolly-ice was swirling; 
but, in the event of a failure, our death was 
foreshadowed by the fate of a huge block of 
ice caught between the white jaws and in- 
stantly ground into fragments. The short 
and choppy character of the sea threw us 
continually out of the central position we 
struggled to maintain, and it required our 
utmost strength and vigilance to keep be- 
yond the projections that rimmed the bases 
of the bergs. 

How long we held our critical position, I 
know not. The sea was rising, the circle 
of our ice-walled basin was perceptibly nar- 
rowing, the plunge and roll of the bergs 
grew momentarily more wild and threaten- 
ing, and at last, in an unguarded moment, 
a projection that reached out like a huge 
ploughshare caught the stern of our dory, 
—her cargo had long since been given back 
to the sea,— and came within an ace of up- 
setting us. An instant after, a wedge-shaped 
fragment, hurtling from above, struck my 
companion a blow on the forehead that 
drew the blood. Bill shipped his oars and 
leaped to his feet. 

“What now?” I asked. 

“B’y,” said Bill, solemnly, “we be 
cotched — we be cotched fair! — only the 
One above can save un now!” 

While I struggled with the extra task put 
upon me, Bill removed his sou’wester with 


a reverent gesture, laid it on the thwart be. 
side him, hitched up his sleeves of the oil. 
cloth jacket, displaying the red ring of 
-sores on each wrist, and then his 
knees sloshed into the ice that covered the 
bottom of our dory. The blood-stained, 
enfervored face was turned to the cathedral- 
like pinnacles that towered above us. An 
uplift of the powerful arms. Through the 
ice-temple the prayer rolled and reéchoed: 
“© Lard Gawd, all this comes o’ fishin’ 
on Sunday, and you’m nipped us — nipped 
us in our iniquity. But O Lard, you’m 
swamped Pharaoh, you’m turned the jave- 
lin from the ’eart o’ David, at thy beck the 
fiery furnace on the plain of Durbar gave 
up its sting, and thou who glorifieth the 
faces of the bergs, who delivereth and res- 
cueth, who worketh signs and wonders, can 
save un now, Lard, if thou wilt. Verily, we 
be chaff and thou art fire. We be the stubble 
and thou art the whirlwind. We be great 
sinners and thou hast risen up in thy wrath 
and compassed un about,— brought un 
down to the doors of death, Lard, I make 
no doubt, in order that we might see how 
small a run the things of this world be; 
high-line or low-line, it is all one now. In 
our days of health, Lard, we walked the 
earth encompassed in our own fat, and den, 
thou wert hull down; but when we’m cotched, 
Lard,— when we’m nipped,—den thou 
loom’st large. Forgive un our sins as we for- 
give all our enemies and the men we done 
favors for; be deaf to our transgressions,— 
they be heavy upon un. When I was lone- 
some, Lard, Joe Gately’s ale-house was too 
near; when my anchor fouled and I rose up 
with my mouth full of cursings and mocked 
thee,— called on thee to come down in the 
dory and I’d fight thee,— I was possessed 
of a devil. Turn aside thy wrath; show a 
sign, Lard, lift up the gates that compass 
un about; save un this once, and I ’I] make 
@ covenant with thee. Hereafter, I’ll live on 
the level, make a new berth, bend a new 
set of sails. I’ll never take the pebbles out 
un the scale-bag again, weighin’ off the 
catch. Joe Gately’s ale-house will know me 
no mooarre, and —and — I’ll do the square 
thing by Ann Michelson, so ’elp me Gawd. 
Am — Look, b’y, look! De sign! De 
gates! De gates!” 
Bill’s gaze was fixed on the peak of the 
tallest berg. Came some half-dozen sounds 
like the explosion of percussion-caps, then 
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IMPRISONED 


a ripping report like the crack of artillery 
in rarefied air. As if lifted by some mighty 
force, the berg-peak leaped from its foun- 
dation, slid a few feet on its base, tottered 
for a moment, and then plunged into the 
sea, sending up a column of foam and spray. 

“She be goin’ to up-end, b’y,” cried Bill. 
“Stand by!” 

Bill shipped his oars and I saw his back 
curve and contract as he prepared himself 
for a supreme effort. 

Slowly the mighty berg uplifted, sending 
the lolly-ice and the ripples toward us, and 
foot by foot the pearl-green base became a 
transparent blue. Then with a slow, ma- 
jestic movement the berg began to revolve 
and settle. As what had been its highest 
part disappeared beneath the surface, Bill 
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yelled, “ Now, b’y, it’s nick or nawtin’ — 
row!” 

Swift as the dart of a swallow, the buoy- 
ant dory skimmed over the submerged ice 
and shot through the portal so providen- 
tially made. And not a moment too soon! 
Her stern had scarcely cleared the projec- 
tions when the berg revolved into place, and 
the white jaws closed behind us with a low 
boom that shook the air. 

Straight away we sped, staying not an 
oar till the white bulks appeared a lone, 
majestic peak rising out of the sea, far 
astern. 

The following morning we were picked 
up by the French fishing-barque, Qusheron, 
Captain Picard, St. Malo, and subsequently 
safely transferred to our own vessel. 





THE PASSING PANTOMIME 


By SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Springtide is Columbine, 
Footing it faerily; 
Sparkle her spangles fine; 
Trip, lassie, merrily. 
Dance for me, Columbine, 
Bubble of wanton wine. 


Summertime is the Clown, 
Painted audaciously, 
Green, crimson, azure, brown, 
Singing vivaciously. 
Glow with full laughter, Clown, 
Under your lotos-crown. 


Autumn is Harlequin, 

Magic his pleasuring, 

Making the forest’s green 

Gold for our treasuring. 
Can you gild, Harlequin, 
Silvery hair and thin? 


Winter is Pantaloon, 
Stiffest but wariest; 
Bluff, tragic old buffoon, 
Under frowns, merriest. 
Mime for me, Pantaloon, 
Curtains drop all too soon. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY BOSTON 
JOURNALISM 


IX. THE ST. BOTOLPH CLUB AND MUNICIPAL 
ART LEAGUE 


By EDWARD 






(a =5 S it not a little strange that until 
\ f{ 1881, with all Boston’s pious 
Gy I fl pride in her long and great 
G& 7) past and veneration for her 
Ra Aedee founders, there should have 
existed no memorial, no name of street, or 
of church, or club, or hotel, or society, per- 
petuating in common use among our peo- 
ple, and if not honoring at least preserving, 
the name of St. Botolph, the famous parish 
church of Lincolnshire, England, from 
which came the word Boston (Botolph’s 
town), and in honor of whose vicar, John 
Cotton, one of the famous New England 
hierarchs, and to help bring him hither, our 
own town was named. St. Botolph and 
John Cotton take the mind back to the 
great origins in English history of New 
England and all that New England stands 
for in our history and in the character of 
our people and institutions — into Crom- 
well’s Commonwealth, into the very thick 
of the great Civil War in England, the strug- 
gle between King and Parliament, between 
Cavaliers and Puritans, which finally se- 
cured English liberty, and in due order the 
American Republic for the “enlightening 
of the world”’ and the blessing, in the ulti- 
mate rule of English or American ideas, of 
all races of men. These names take us 
back, too, into the only real antiquity we 
have to boast, to our only poetic vista, to 
the age of weird and sombre romance with 
which Hawthorne conjured. A hundred 
and fifty years of great and characteristic 
works and heroism passed among our fore- 
fathers before the war of the Revolution, a 
period about half as long again as has 
passed since. The signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, honored and vener- 
able as they are, seem almost parvenus 
and politicians compared with the men 
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who, a hundred and fifty years before, left 
their homes of comfort, often of elegance, 
culture, and plenty, in the land they loved, 
and came three thousand miles in small sail- 
ing-craft to carve a new country out of a 
wilderness infested with savage tribes and 
wild beasts. 

The part played by the rector of St. Bo- 
tolph’s in our history is graphically re- 
counted in that fascinating history of 
American literature, by Professor Moses 
Coit Tyler. He describes the throng of un- 
dergraduates, fellows, professors, gathered 
in the ancient church of St. Mary's, Cam- 
bridge, by the brilliant reputation of a mem- 
ber of their own university, John Cotton by 
name, then only twenty-seven years old, to 
listen to his farewell sermon. He had risen 
to be catechist, head lecturer, and dean of 
his college, was a critical master of Greek, 
and could converse fluently either in Latin 
or in Hebrew, and was a great pulpit orator. 
On this occasion they gave no murmurs of 
applause, as formerly, but “pulled their 
shovel caps down over their faces, folded 
their arms and sat it out sullenly, amazed 
that the promising John Cotton had turned 
lunatic Puritan.” He left the university to 
take charge of the great Church of St. Bo- 
tolph’s at Boston, in Lincolnshire. Often 
threatened for his Puritanism, he was not 
‘disturbed till twenty years after that uni- 
versity sermon. Laud, primate of England, 
fastened a charge of crime on him,— the 
crime of Puritanism. He fled for his life, 
first hiding himself here and there about 
London, dodging his pursuers, and finally 
slipping out of England, after innumerable 


‘ perils, like a hunted felon, landing in Bos- 


ton in 1633. ‘His arrival,” says Tyler, 
“filled the colony with exceeding great joy. 
It was a thing they had been praying for. 
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Even the name of Boston had been given to 
their chief town as a compliment and an en- 
ticement to him.” 


“The lantern of St. Botolph’s ceased to burn 
When from the portals of that church he came 
To be a burning and a shining light, 

Here in the wilderness.” 


St. Botolph’s is a great medizval church, 
the largest without transepts in the king- 
dom. It has a tower nearly three hundred 
feet high, on the same general design as 
that of the Cathedral of Antwerp, and the 
tower is surmounted by a lantern visible at 
sea for nearly forty miles; whence Long- 
fellow’s powerful poetical figure of St. Bo- 
tolph’s lantern ceasing to burn when Cot- 
ton went out from its portals. But the deep, 
fanatical faith of the Puritans employed a 
still grander comparison to describe Cot- 
ton’s light. “About the time of his sick- 
ness,” says the old historian Morton, “there 
appeared in the heavens over New England 
a comet, giving a dim light; and so waxed 
dimmer and dimmer, until it became quite 
extinct and went out, which time of its be- 
ing extinct was very soon after the time of 
the period of his life; it being a very signal 
testimony that God had then removed a 
bright star, a burning and a shining light, 


Boston Church, Lincolnshire, England (Northwest View) 
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out of the heaven of his Church here, unto 
celestial glory above.” 

Whether it was wholly in compliment to 
John Cotton that Boston received its name 
or, as above stated, as an “‘enticement”’ to 
him, historians are still disputing. But no 
question can arise as to old St. Botolph and 
old Boston. The daughter of the Earl of 
Lincoln, the Lady Arbella, came with Win- 
throp in a vessel bearing her name. Her 
husband, Isaac Johnson, was from old Bos- 
ton, and of his associates, Hough had been 
mayor and Leverett an alderman of St. Bo- 
tolph’s town. Some graceful courtesies 
have been exchanged between the two cit- 
ies. The English Boston sent over a copy of 
her charter framed in wood from St. Bo- 
tolph’s Church, and some descendants of 
John Cotton, through Minister Edward 
Everett, united in a generous subscription 
to restore a chapel in the old church. These 
were events of more than forty years ago. 
Trinity Church in the late ’7o’s received 
some of the very stones of the old shrine, 
and the Art Museum soon after its opening 
was enriched with many casts of its quaint 
and fine architectural ornaments. 

The name of St. Botolph, to be sure, 
could be found in our municipal archives; 
the name, corrupted into “Biddulph,” was 
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St. Botolph’s (Boston) Church, Lincolnshire, England (Southeast View) 
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for a while borne by an obscure North end 
street. But I pleaded in the Transcript for 
some use of it that would teach the descend- 
ants of the Puritans its great and sacred as- 
sociations. At that time, the first impulse 
was only to laugh at itas strange, outlandish, 
when it was pronounced among them. My 
first chance to propose its adoption and 
resurrection in the Boston of New England 
was a projected society to care for Boston 


memorials. Could it do better than give 
itself such a monumental name? I kept ask*) 
ing in the editorials on the subject. In the 
course of the promotion of this project F 
opened a correspondence with the then lead 
ing literary men and prominent citizens of 
Boston to secure their support of my cand 
date for the honor of giving his name @ 
some new local institution. The res 
were not invariably gratifying. Indeed, 00) 
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meat enthusiasm was awakened, and some 
pwnright opposition. Mr. Howells sent 
me of the most favorable replies, but he 
d not take the matter very seriously. He 
rote: 


’ Dear Mr. Clement: I am not a born Botolph- 
onian, but I hope the good saint is to be patron 
our city. We have needed a patron saint for a 

ood while, and we could not get one who had 
pbably less on his hands, at present, or would 
ce a more personal interest in our welfare. “St. 

Botolph’s Society” would be an excellent name 

br the proposed society for the care of our his- 
ic memorials and artistic monuments. 

Yours sincerely, 

W. D. How.E ts. 


Nov. 17, 1879. 


| Even Robert C. Winthrop, with all his 
forebears, was not quite assured of the ad- 
isability of the scheme. He said: 


' Dear Sir: Your note of yesterday reached me 
‘only this evening, as I do not resume my winter 
Mresidence in Boston until to-morrow. It is now 
Mtoo late to comply with your request. 
' Imay say, however, that “St.Botolph” is a fine 
fold Saxon name, though not altogether euphoni- 
ous. I was always sorry that it was discarded 
some years ago as the name of one of our Boston 
‘Streets. The name of Boston itself, as you are 
Moubtless aware, is said to have been an abbrevi- 
‘ation or corruption of ‘ Botolph-town.” 
| The only objection to such a name is in the 
Mtendency to abbreviate, corrupt, or misspell it. 
Yours resp’y, 
; RosBert C. WINTHROP. 
"Brookline, Nov. 20, 1879. 


The poet Longfellow had sung eloquently 
bf St. Botolph’s and its great tower, and 
Made many an allusion to the Puritan wor- 
ithies to whom it was sacred for its rector’s 
rave adherence to their cause and protest 
Magainst their persecution by the Church 
fagnates. Still he doubted that the name 
ould be popularized again: 
© My Dear Sir: “St. Botolph” is an excellent 
)Mame for a society; but as it has rather an ecclesi- 
@stical sound, and is not familiar to most ears, 
Tshould hesitate to adopt it. 
| Itstrikes me that something nearer home would 
be better, if a name is absolutely necessary; and 
Shawmut would have a fair claim to be considered. 
4 Yours very truly, 
: HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
bridge, Nov. 17, 1879. 


| Isprung the name upon the historical art 
Society (I forget its precise name) then 
foming. There has always been some 
Such local organization rising to take charge 
Ht the betterment of the city’s artistic fea- 
ures and decorative taste. The particular 
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one upon which I wished to fasten the ven- 
erable and forgotten name was one that 
meant to combine antiquarianism with art 
interests. It was to care for historical spots 
and ancient edifices, and if necessary pro- 
tect them from vandalism or from tasteless 
embellishment, as well as the streets, parks, 
and public squares. Fortunately, my resur- 
rected saint did not strike the practical 
gentlemen interested in the new society 
very pleasantly, and it was preserved there- 
by for a much better destination. The his- 
torical art society was given some conven- 
tional designation, half-way contracted for 
a Paul Revere statue by Dallin which it did 
not pay for, and led an attenuated existence, 
prolonged for several years beyond its nat- 
ural life of usefulness through the indefat- 
igable attention to duty of its secretary, 
now the Hon. Prentiss Cummings, who, to- 
gether with Mr. M. P. Kennard. ex-Gover- 
nor Alexander H. Rice, and myself, con- 
stituted the body of its membership and 
board of officers. 

My next opportunity was at the creation 
of the St. Botolph Club. At the second 
meeting of the founders, which was at- 
tended by a large and influential gathering 
of representative Boston men, the name “St. 
Botolph,” which had been proposed by my- 
self, was thoroughly canvassed in a spirited 
little debate. It had caught on well at first 
mention in the preliminary meeting, and 
in this one, which had before it the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the club, drawn by 
Clement Hugh Hill, who had recently been 
district attorney and was in the height of his 
influence and prestige, the name was em- 
ployed and received with much enthusiasm. 
Only one objector appeared, or at all events 
but one ventured to speak out in opposition, 
and that was Mr. John S. Dwight, the ven- 
erable ex-editor of the much esteemed but 
neglected classical Journal of Music. His 
objection was that it savored too much of 
the medieval Church and Church in gen- 
eral. Grizzled with age and feeble as he 
was himself, he had no mercy for a thing 
with so much age upon it. ‘We want no 
grizzled old Catholic saint,’ he said, “‘in 
Unitarian, Liberal Boston —at least no 
more than we have got to have.” But his 
protest struck nobody as serious, and was 
received only with merriment. In fact, it 
assured and completed the triumphant pas- 
sage of the section containing the name. 
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I have always reckoned this as my most 
brilliant success in Boston affairs. No 
doubt that name stands the most important 
contribution I have been able to make to 
it; the most €nduring mark I shall leave of 
existing to future generations. Once given 
to the new club, it had a great run of pop- 
ularity for a while. A new street in which 


ex-Governor Rice was interested as real- 
estate owner (he had half-way supported 
my first attempt) was named after it, a 
new cheap department-store, a barroom or 
two. Indeed, at the St. Botolph Club, at 
least, St. Botolph’s Day, which happens to 
be June 17, and so falls on a holiday 
anyway, is annually celebrated with great 
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gusto and a substantial punch. By and 
by from the St. Botolph Club, commemora- 
tion of this good democratic saint’s day 
may spread to the citizens generally. 

Thanks to the legal acumen of the astute 
Clement Hugh Hill, the Sunday opening of 
the club was provided for by the insertion 
in the by-laws of the rule that no games of 
cards were to be played in the club “on 
that day.” Similarly the introduction of 
generous liquid refreshment was looked 
after in the provision that no alcoholic stim- 
ulants were to be served after a certain hour 
on Sunday morning. Consequently, the 
first reception the new club got was a sav- 
age attack. Somebody indiscreetly put in 
the newspapers the private circular sent out 
to those invited to become members, where- 
in it was incidentally stated, merely to 
show that it was not then contemplated as 
a club that maintained a kitchen and res- 
taurant, that liquors and cigars would be 
supplied in the house at the usual cost of 
such commodities outside. The idea of the 
founders was to have it a club exclusively 
of the writers, artists, and professional men 
of the community, the test of admission 
being rather on a man’s wits than on the 
antiquity of his lineage or the size of his 
bank balance. 

In selecting the ‘“‘bright men” of the 
town, the line had to be drawn somewhere. 
It happened to be drawn so as to exclude 
the Rev. Joseph Cook. The first thing the 
astonished St. Botolphians knew they were 
held up to public reprobation in one of Jo- 
sephus’s Monday morning “ Preludes” in the 
Old South as a company of roisterers and 
wassailers, corrupting the youth and under- 
mining the morals of the community. 
Wendell Phillips, too, with his inveterate 
passion for hitting a head,— especially the 
head of any pet of the public,— promptly 
took a whack at St. Botolph. The Temper- 
ance Alliance followed suit, and some of the 
ministers’ associations passed lugubrious 
resolutions bewailing in terror-stricken ac- 
cents the example the distinguished cler- 
gymen, including Phillips Brooks and Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, whose names were ap- 
pended to the innocent circular, were set- 
ting in flaunting their “liquors and cigars” 
in the face of the community. Both these 
clergymen withdrew. But it is needless now 
to defend them or even to say that the club 
had too much sterling character in its mem- 
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bership to be injured in the slightest de- 
gree by this outbreak of Stigginsism. The 
first thing it was called upon to do, on the 
night of its house-warming, was to vote to 
enlarge its limit of members from two hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred and fifty, 
so great had been the pressure for admission 
by desirable men of the cultivated classes, 
including the clergy. The St. Botolph is 
an accomplished fact of the first importance 
in Boston society and culture. 


My next essay as a “founder” was not 
so successful. It was another of those at- 
tempts to organize the care for the public 
streets, places, and monuments above re- 
ferred to. The first meeting was held at the 
Boston Art Club in the spring of 1894. This 
movement had the distinct and original 
purpose of encouraging local art to take a 
hand in safeguarding the artistic aspects 
and features and monuments of the city by 
calling on the local art-fraternity to contrib- 
ute of its ideas and work to that end. The 
circular for the meeting read: “It is proposed 
that a Citizens’ Art League shall be estab- 
lished in Boston for the purpose of encour- 
aging American art and the adornment of 
our city by placing in the public buildings 
and squares works of native art-production, 
selected through competition. Monumen- 
tal art, whether in painting, sculpture, or 
architecture, should be encouraged by the 
citizens collectively, and not left to the un- 
certain support of individuals. It is in- 
tended that this movement shall be organ- 
ized and carried through on the broad 
ground of public spirit,” etc., etc. Among 
those present at the initial meeting were 
such figures in the Boston of a decade and 
a half ago as Ernest Fenollosa, of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts; Sylvester Baxter, the 
art critic and litterateur; Dallin and Kit- 
son and Partridge, the sculptors; Enneking, 
Vinton, Tarbell, Munsell, and Hamilton, 
the painters; R. D. Andrews, Arthur Rotch, 
and C. Howard Walker, the architects. 
Bishop Lawrence, Stephen M. Crosby, Sam- 
uel B. Capen, and Edwin D. Mead repre- 
sented the non-professional and ‘“‘good- 
citizenship” elements. Mr. William Howe 
Downes, the Transcript art-critic, acted as 
secretary, and I had the honor of being 
called to the chair at the only meetings, two 
in number, the society ever held. It was no 
empty honor to preside over such a gather- 
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ing of unbusinesslike and mutually repel- 
lent elements. It was a “scrap” from the 
word “Go.” I said ‘“unbusinesslike”’ ele- 
ments just now, but the real trouble was 
that every artist present, or either group 
of artists (for the two sets will be readily 
recognized in their representatives above 
named), immediately suspected the other 
fellows of trying to get into position to cap- 
ture the commissions for statues and dec- 
orations. : 

Certain of the artists did not recognize 
certain other of the artists as artists at all 
in any strict sense of the word; others, ad- 
mitting that ‘“‘the other fellows” did repre- 
sent a certain school, regarded the school a 
pernicious influence; and all of them were 
more familiar with Reynolds’s discourses 
on art than with Cushing’s manual of par- 
liamentary procedure. I find in anold scrap- 
book the following contemporary mention, 
which will make the situation tolerably 
clear: ‘Contrary to expectation, the meet- 
ing of the Municipal Art Society held last 
night at the Boston Art Club turned out to 
be a very quiet gathering. It was noised 
about that the architects who comprise a 
part of the membership of the league were 
to make an interesting fight against that 
part of the constitution providing that a 
commission shall be annually given to some 
artist to execute some piece of work to be 
presented to the city of Boston, thus assur- 
ing some artist a pretty good thing. Noth- 
ing of a Kilkenny nature developed, how- 


ever, partly owing to the unctuous opening 
address of the chairman, who said the league 
must avoid snarls from minor contentions; 
and, also, partly owing to the statement of 
Artist Frederic P. Vinton, who submitted 
later in the evening that the word ‘artist’ 
was to be taken to include painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects. A constitution and 
by-laws were adopted. The objects of the 
society were defined to be ‘to increase the 
architectural, sculptural, and__ pictorial 
beauty of the metropolitan district, and to 
awaken among the people an interest in 
matters of art.’”’ But the seeds of distrust 
had been sown, the league started off with 
its membership aligned in battle array, or 
rather collected into groups around their 
respective leaderships; and it is worth put- 
ting on record as an item of the art-history 
of Boston and as showing Mr. Vinton’s 
primacy at this epoch, that when he dropped 
out, disgusted, from active participation in 
the tussles of the league which he had vir- 
tually initiated, the whole thing dropped, 
though the general idea has been revived 
two or three times since with as many differ- 
ent abortive “leagues.” 

We are a great centre for “joiners.” We 
started in that way on board the Mayflower 
and in the Continental Congress, and have 
in general good reason to be proud of the 
results of the traditional Boston zeal and 
leadership in great causes and _ national 
tendencies, through our multifarious leagues 
and clubs. 


THE HOUSE ON THE HILL 
By CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD 


When the soul of it had fled 
Why should the house remain? 
To visit it was pain’ 

When the soul of it had fled. 


The swift flames pierced it through, 
Poor House! whose soul had fled; 
Though wet with Memory’s dew, 
The swift flames pierced it through. 


While She, past scathe and scar, 
Lives in some other star, 

Yet Memory throned her still 
In the House upon the Hill. 
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By DAVID S. BARRY 


(Gece) and in some respects discourte- 
PZ ous recall of Sir Henry Morti- 
mer Durand, Ambassador of England to 
the United States last winter, was due in a 
measure to the fact that he was not one of 
President Roosevelt’s intimate personal 
friends and companions. 

Sir Mortimer, as he was generally known, 
was a high-class man, a successful diplomat, 
and generally popular. He was on good 
terms with the President and with nearly all 
others with whom he had business and social 
relations, and much that was printed about 
his downfall being due to the intrigues of 
jealous women with friends at court was 
merely unverified gossip. What was said 
and published, however, about the jealousy 
of his government because of the fact that 
the Ambassador did not play tennis, ride 
horseback, take walks, and otherwise join 
with President Roosevelt in his varied and 
incessant programme of athletic exercises 
was very largely true. Other Ambassadors 
had become closely identified with President 
Roosevelt’s little coterie of intimate daily 
companions, and John Bull actually became 
envious of them and chose to believe, or was 
induced to believe, that because of this lack 
of membership in the Roosevelt club Am- 
bassador Durand’s influence was impaired. 

However that may be, it is an indisputable 
fact that, acting on their own initiative or 
perhaps on hints from the home office, at 
least one other Ambassador has since made 
it his particular business to see that Ameri- 
can newspapers of influence and standing 
should publish from time to time informa- 
tion as to the close personal relations exist- 
ing between himself and President Roose- 
velt. Freiherr Speck von Sternburg, the 
Ambassador of his Imperial Majesty the 
German Emperor, has been a friend and 
companion of President Roosevelt for many 
years, their comradeship dating back to the 
time when “Speck,” as Mr. Roosevelt and 


other intimates call him, was merely a dip- 
lomatic attaché in Washington. It was 
known universally that “Theodore” and 
“‘Speck” rode, drove, walked, and took all 
the forms of exercise and pleasure together, 
but it was also known, especially to the Am- 
bassador, that he did not play tennis. He 
noticed and undoubtedly Emperor William 
did also that Ambassador Jusserand of the 
Republic of France, although a plain Mr.. 
was admitted into the holy of holies of the 
White House because he was in the habit of 
playing tennis there daily on the courts just 
outside of the executive offices. Monsieur 
Jusserand has been, ever since his coming 
to Washington, a respected and popular 
member of the White House general circle 
largely because of his deep interest in liter- 
ature, he being an author of no mean repute; 
and Mrs. Roosevelt is, as well as the Pres- 
ident, devoted to historical and literary 
study along the lines with which the French 
Ambassador was identified. 

In the minds of Ambassador Sternburg 
however, and his august Sovereign, the fact 
that the French Ambassador belonged to 
the tennis club outweighed the distinction 
gained by the German representative in his 
capacity of intimate friend of many years’ 
standing. Something had to be done to 
counteract the presumed or actual domi- 
nating influence of the tennis-player, and 
so a long and serious inspired article ap- 
peared in some of the important daily pa- 
pers of the United States, which, while it 
may have been taken humorously in Amer- 
ica, was accepted quite seriously abroad — 
as, indeed, it should have been. 

The article told with great particularity 
and wealth of detail how it was the habit of 
Freiherr Speck von Sternburg not only to 
associate with the President of the United 
States on terms of the closest friendship and 
intimacy, but how, moreover, it was his 
habit to take the Roosevelt children, from 
Theodore, Jr., down to little Archie and 
perhaps Quentin, out into the country every 
day or two and teach them how to ride and 
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Mayer des Planches, Italian Ambassador 


jump hurdles, stone walls, and brooks. It 
was an interesting story and undoubtedly a 
true one, but those who think it was pub- 
lished merely for the sake of furnishing en- 
tertaining reading on this side of the water 
little understand how seriously publications 
of this kind are looked upon abroad. Baron 
von Sternburg and President Roosevelt, at 
least, were entirely satisfied with it, and have 
regarded it as very effectively offsetting the 


éclat earned by Ambassador Jusserand be- 
cause of his membership in the White House 
tennis club. 

Diplomats are trained to pay closest at- 
tention to details. Little things that would 
make no impression whatever upon the 
minds of the ordinary citizen, especially in 
free-thinking, free-speaking, and free-act- 
ing America, contain to their mind the most 
momentous possibilities. Intrigue, gossip, 
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James Bryce, British Ambassador 


and prevarication are the tools of the dip- 
lomat’s trade, and not even the most con- 
summate and successful politician in the 
United States appreciates more thoroughly 
the force of public opinion and the impor- 
tance of having certain matters published 
in the newspapers, as well as having certain 
others matters unpublished, than the repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments accredited 
to Washington. 


Just at present gossip is busy with just 
such talk about the uncertain White House 
and social status of the Italian Ambassador, 
Baron Edmondo Mayer des Planches, as 
brought about the recall of Sir Henry Mor- 
timer Durand. There is talk of breaches 
of etiquette, lack of deference due, failure 
to “get next,” and a lot of stuff of that kind 
intended to create the impression that the 
Ambassador will find it agreeable not to re- 
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Baroness von Sternburg, wife of the German 
Ambassador 


turn to the United States after his summer 
vacation, but to make way for some one who 
will be more strictly persona grata to those 
who control the official, political, social, 
and diplomatic affairs of the Capital. 

It is strange to see this struggling for place, 
this wrangling and climbing, among the 
members of the Corps Diplomatique, when 
the fact is recalled that not many years ago 
they regarded an assignment to Washing- 
ton as something in the nature of a banish- 
ment. All this is changed now. Washing- 
ton is no longer “‘a mud hole,” “a city of 
magnificent distances,” but is generally re- 
garded by foreigners as well as by our own 
citizens as one of the most delightful resi- 
dential cities in the world. Twenty-five 
years ago diplomats of rank were scram- 
bling to keep away from Washington; now 
they are striving to get into it. Then there 
was supreme contempt in the minds of the 
members of the diplomatic corps for Wash- 
ngton and its official and social preten- 











Baroness Rosen, wife of the Russian Ambassador 


sions, but things are different now. The 
Capital has grown in wisdom and polish as 
well as in population and wealth. It is fast 
getting to be the centre of the leisurely 
class, who delight to live here because other 
people of means and leisure and refinement 
live here, and so the city is growing by 
leaps and bounds. All classes of million- 
aires are building pretentious homes here, 
and dinner-giving and entertainment gener- 
ally is being reduced to a science. ‘There is 
nothing that foreigners, titled and untitled, 
especially diplomats, love better than a good 
dinner, and nowhere can they get a better 
one than in the palatial homes of modern 
Washington. 

The Capital is fast coming to be looked 
upon as the most attractive city in the 
United States in the social season; and as 
diplomats have little to do but enjoy them- 
selves, they find that they can do it more 
satisfactorily here than elsewhere. They 
used to do it more cheaply, too; but the 
price of living has lately gone up in Wash- 
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Sefior Don Luis F. Corea, Nicaraguan Minister 


ington, as in other American cities, and the 
diplomatic representatives of more than one 
foreign country have recently asked for and 
have been granted an increase of salary and 
allowances. The United States is no longer 
an isolated Republic. It is a world power, 
and nowhere is the change felt more force- 
fully than in the diplomatic corps. 

For many years it was the policy of for- 
eign governments to rent shabby buildings 
for housing their legations,— just as it is still 
the habit of the United States, unless its 
representative happens to be wealthy enough 
to put on the style which ought in all reason 
to be observed,— but in recent years they 
are beginning to build and own their own le- 
gations and embassies. England was the first 
government to own its building in Wash- 
ington, which is still the home of the em- 
bassy. It is a large, square brick building 
with heavy porte-cochére located in the 
most fashionable part of the residence por- 
tion of the city, a region which was merely 
swamp and commons when the English 


Mme. Corea, wife of the Nicaraguan Minister 


government built there some thirty-five 
years ago. It is a rather sombre building, 
but comfortable and accessible, and as the 
new Ambassador, Mr. James Bryce, is one 
of those who has had his allowances in- 
creased, he will no doubt be able to enjoy 
himself in it. 

A home for the French Embassy is now 
being erected on 16th Street hill in the sub- 
urbs, but not by the French government. 
About five years ago, the Embassy decided 
to give up the modest house at the corner 
of Rhode Island Avenue and 17th Street, 
in which they now live, and which is owned 
by the Bellamy Storers, who occupied it 
when they were living in Washington. A 
fine piece of ground on a hill overlooking 
the city out Massachusetts Avenue way was 
purchased and plans for an Embassy build- 
ing completed, when suddenly the project 
was abandoned, or perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to say, postponed. Those in charge had 
gone so faras to purchase some of the fit- 
tings and decorations, and among them a 
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Viscount Aoki, first Japanese Ambassador to the United States 


large oil-painting of Marie Antoinette. The 
budget fell short, however, and the paint- 
ing is still at the picture-dealers, while Mrs. 
John B. Henderson, the owner of Boundary 
Castle, is erecting a house which the French 
government will lease for a term of years, 
instead of building. It will occupy a piece 
of ground between the Castle and the start- 
ling Venetian villa which Mrs. Henderson 
built two or three years ago, and which is 


now occupied by the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, Mr. Oscar Straus. This house 
of white marble and pink stucco is one of 
the sights of the Capital. 

Germany owns its own Embassy build- 
ing, too, but is preparing, it is said, to build 
another. For many years it occupied an 
old building in the down-town section of 
the city, but afterwards purchased the pres- 
ent unpretentious house on Massachusetts 
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Countess Hatzfeldt, daughter of the Japanese 
Ambassador 


Avenue. At that time Germany’s repre- 
sentative in Washington was merely a Min- 
ister, and was one of the class who rode 
about in the street-cars and drank beer and 
ate sandwiches in the evening at suburban 
resorts. With Emperor William came the 
day of the grande seigneur, and Germany 
has since looked contemptuously upon the 
house that was good enough for it in the old 
days. The Emperor’s eyes are now fas- 
tened upon the beautiful region in the north- 
west section of the city rapidly being built 
up, and it is understood that he will soon 
erect an Embassy building there that will 
do credit to such a rich and aristocratic 
nation. 

The Italian Embassy has a home of its 
own, too. It ison New Hampshire Avenue, 
and was purchased from Mrs. George 
Hearst when she said farewell to Washing- 
ton seven or eight years ago, after having 
established a reputation for charity and 
good works that will remain green for many 














Baroness Hegelmuller, wife of the Austria- 
Hungary Ambassador 


a long year to come. The Italians who 
come to Washington in the diplomatic ser- 
vice seem to like their surroundings here 
very much, and they remain for long terms. 
If the present Ambassador breaks this rule 
it will not be his fault. 

The Japanese government has owned its 
own building in Washington for thirty years 
or more. At present there are two houses; 
the old one on an unfashionable street was 
found to be too cramped and altogether un- 
desirable after the Japanese representative 
here was raised to the rank of Ambassador, 
and so a short time ago they purchased the 
handsome white stone house on K Street 
overlooking Franklin Park, erected and 
occupied by the late Senator John Sherman, 
and in which he died. The old N Street 
house is still retained, and some of the offi- 
cers and members of the staff are accom- 
modated there. The Japanese Ambassador 
and his wife and the attachés entertain 
somewhat liberally, and during the past 
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Senior Creel, Ambassador from Mexico 


social season they have done perhaps more 
than their share because of the presence in 
Washington of their daughter, who is the 
wife of Count Hatzfeld of Germany. The 
Ambassador’s wife is an American, like so 
many of her sisters in the diplomatic corps. 

The Mexican government was among the 
first to erect a legation building in Wash- 
ington. It is a very modest house on I 
Street, almost touching the small shops of 
14th Street, and was built twenty years ago 
or more. The present Ambassador, Sefor 
Don Enrique C. Creel, is reputed to be one 
of the richest men in the world; and his wife, 
one: of the several richest women in the 
world. But they seem to be quite contented 
in the plain old house that looks like a pub- 
lic-school building, erected during the ré- 
gime of a Minister of very modest and very 
moderate means. 

The Chinese government, too, owns its 
own legation building, although its repre- 
sentative has not yet been raised to the rank 
of Ambassador. The present Minister, Sir 


Chentung Liang-Cheng, K.C.M.G., has 
been recalled, and succeeded by another 
man of his class educated, as Sir C hentung 
was, in American colleges, speaking the 
American language fluently, and profoundly 
versed in all the ways of diplomacy as 
practised in America and in the more wily 
courts of Europe. The Chinese legation js 
of the American type of house and erected 
on a fairly desirable site of the northwest. 
ern suburbs, and is always an object of 
much interest to Washingtonians and sight- 
seers. For many years the Chinese lega- 
tion occupied old Stewart Castle on Du 
Pont Circle, since purchased by ex-Senator 
Clark of Montana from the owner, his old 
Bonanza friend, ex-Senator Stewart of Ne- 
vada, who when he went broke the third 
or fourth time could no longer keep it up, 
Mr. Clark intended to build a great palace 
there, but abandoned the idea when he de- 
cided, or it was decided for him, that he 
was not to return to the Senate. 

When the Chinese lived in Stewart Cas- 
tle they were wont to give lavish entertain- 
ments, but seem to have abandoned the 
practice lately, possibly because of the sto- 
ries that were printed in the yellow news- 
papers about the goings on after the cham- 
pagne had been flowing. They afterwards 
moved into a big place on rth Street 
hill, composed of several houses thrown into 
one, and then into a big stone mansion at 
New Hampshire Avenue and Q Street, oc- 
cupied for the past few years by ex-Senator 
Dryden of New Jersey. This house became 
famous because of its host and hostess, ex- 
Minister Wu and his pretty little wife with 
the astonishing head-gear, the enamelled 
face, the flowery robes, and the tiny feet. 
The women all thought she was “‘just too 
cute for anything,’’ but since she went away 
there has been no popular interest in the 
women of the Chinese legation, as few if 
any of them have been here, or at least have 
not been on public view. 

One thing is noticeable about the present 
Chinese legation, as it always has been 
wherever they have been located, and that 
is the remarkable number of men connected 
with the establishment. On a warm after- 
noon or evening they literally swarm about 
the doorways and terraces of the legation 
building, they ride on bicycles, take the end 
seats in the street-cars, toot automobile- 
horns, and do everything except possibly 
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roller skate, which is a fad in Washington 
just now because of the wide and open 
asphalted streets. The children do most 
of the skating in the daytime, but in the 
evening the grown-ups of both sexes do not 
hesitate to take part in the prevailing sport. 
The neighbors of the Chinamen never cease 
to wonder at the number of them always 
on view, and at the wonderful silken robes 
they wear. One would think, in looking 
through the windows of the Chinese lega- 
tion when the house is opened up on-a warm 
evening, that there were enough Chinamen 
in it to fill all the important offices in the 
Empire, and enough silk to lend color to 
an entire city. 

The Austrian Embassy has a house of its 
own, too, on Connecticut Avenue, almost 
opposite the British Embassy. It is a hand- 
some but not elaborate house, and not of 
any great size. Like the homes of all the 
foreign representatives, it has a flagpole in 
front. This is a distinguishing mark by 
which, if it was but generally known, the 
legation building can always be distin- 
guished from the domicile of an ordinary 
American citizen. 

A peculiar fact about the relations of 
Cuba and the United States is that while 
there is no Cuban Republic, there is a full- 
fledged Cuban Minister in Washington, 
with a staff of attachés as long as that of the 
most important European Embassy. More- 
over, the fictitious Cuban Minister to the 
United States has been delegated to rerre- 
sent his government at the meeting c: t! e 
Peace Conference at the Hague this su'n- 
mer. 

When the last Cuban Republic went up 
ina revolution, a short time ago, Sefior Don 
Gonzalo de Quesada, who had been in 
Washington for ten years or more, first as a 
member of the Junta before the Spanish- 
American War, then as Commissioner be- 
fore the Republic was born, and then as 
Minister by grace of his good friend and 
fellow conspirator, if that is not too strong 
a word, Sefior Tomas Estrada Palma, found 
himself in an embarrassing place. When 
the United States took possession of Cuba 
after President Palma called for help and 
abdicated, Sefior Quesada was left high and 
dry so far as his diplomatic status was con- 
cerned. He had been on the pay-roll so 
long that he would have found it very un- 
comfortable to have his name taken off, 
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M. Quesada, Cuban Minister 


and there were of course other reasons why 
it might be better all around for him to be 
Minister, even without functions to per- 
form, than suddenly to become a private 
citizen. President Roosevelt, with his usual 
resourcefulness, solved the problem by re- 
questing ‘Governor Magoon, the represent- 
ative of the United States in Cuba, to con- 
tinue Mr. Quesada as Minister. So he oc- 
cupies the anomalous position of diplo- 
matic representative to the United States 
from the Republic of Cuba, which does not 
exist. 

Evidently Sefior Quesada is in no fear 
that this condition of things will not con- 
tinue indefinitely, for he has just purchased 
a residence for the legation on Massachu- 
setts Avenue in the swellest part of the city, 
which he will have put in ordér and in 
which he will domicile his family before 
making his preparations togo to The Hague, 
where he will diplomatically represent his 
country although it carries no diplomatic 
standing. The willingness of the President 
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Baron Moncheur, Belgian Minister 


to make the arrangement by which Mr. 
Quesada continues his official capacity in 
Washington indicates the eagerness of the 
administration to do everything in its power 
to preserve the entente cordiale between Cuba 
and its patron saint, the United States. 

The little Kingdom of Sweden has a new 
Minister in Washington this spring in the 
person of Mr. Herman de Lagercrantz. 
He took the place of Mr. A. Grip, who 
kept his diplomatic hold in Washington for 
sO many years that he came to be looked 
upon as one of the oldest inhabitants. Herr 
de Lagercrantz has got a big family, and as 
they all go in for horseback-riding and other 
outdoor exercise, he thinks he will induce 
his government to build a home for the le- 
gation outside of the city somewhere, as the 
available houses that he has seen so far are 
too small for the accommodation of both 
his government and his family. If this sug- 
gestion is adopted it will set a precedent in 
this regard, as none of the legations are es- 
tablished beyond the city limits. 


Baroness Moncheur, wife of the Belgian 
Minister 


The Minister from Norway, Mr. C. 
Hauge, is a rich man in his own right, and 
he is at present building for himself and not 
for his government a beautiful and costly 
house in the new part of Massachusetts 
Avenue extended out among the residences 
of the South African multi-millionaires and 
the ordinary United States millionaires who 
are rapidly making Washington a great city. 

One consideration that has undoubtedly 
had much influence in causing the repre- 


sentatives of foreign governments to pro- 


long their terms of office in this country, 
and to build legations and otherwise give 
themselves an air of permanency, is the fact 
that many of them have married American 
wives, which has given them an added in- 
terest in this country. The wife of the Ger- 
man Ambassador was Miss Langham, of 
Kentucky; the wife of Baron Moncheur, 
the Belgian Minister, was Miss Clayton, 
the daughter of ex-United States Senator 
Powell Clayton of Arkansas, Ambassador 
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M. Leger, Haitian Minister 


to Mexico; Mrs. Jonkheer R. de Marees 
von Swinderen, wife of the Minister from 
the Netherlands, is the daughter of Charles 
C. Glover, president of the Riggs National 
Bank of this city; and Madam Corea, wife 
of the Nicaraguan Minister, is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert I. Fleming, of 
Washington. The marriage of Miss Flem- 
ing last December, when she was nineteen 
years old, to Sefior Corea, a man about 
fifty, was a social event that attracted wide 
attention. Mr. Corea is a type of the South 
American diplomat, handsome, dapper, 
suave, with dark skin and kinky hair, and 
reputed to be quite as clever in the arts of 
diplomacy as his European brothers. 

But for suavity, gracefulness, good man- 
hers, and all-around cleverness, not a mem- 
ber of the diplomatic corps can outshine 
the debonnaire little Haitian Minister, Mr. 
J. N. Léger. He talks French like a genuine 
Parisian, wears clothes that“are made either 
in London, Paris, or New York, and can 
meet the most adroit of the diplomatists on 











Madame Leger, wife of the Haitian Minister 


their own ground. He is as graceful as a 
dancing-master, with a little arched-instep 
foot that would be the pride of a New Orle- 
ans beau, and is as popular as he is clever. 
He is even as handsome a man as Sefior 
Corea, and that is saying a good deal. 
Madam Léger is as dark-skinned, or more 
so, than her husband, and both are received 
in the most exclusive official society of the 
Capital. They are exceedingly popular 
among their friends outside of the diplo- 
matic corps, and as Madam Léger gener- 
ally has one or two young American women 
visiting the handsome if modest white stone 
home of the legation on Rhode Island 
Avenue, it is the centre of much hospitality 
and entertainment. 

The Turkish Minister, Chekib Bey, has 
not cut much of a figure in Washington. 
There is an air of mystery about his unob- 
trusive establishment which serves to keep 
people aloof. Washington hardly knows 
when the Minister is present or when he is 
absent, and as to what goes on behind the 
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Baron Brun, Danish Minister 


silken portitres nobody seems to know or 
care. There was a time when the person- 
ality of the minister’s wife or wives was a 
matter of great curiosity to the citizens of 
Washington; but as she or they did not 
mingle with any class of society, the Minis- 
ter and his affairs ceased to be a subject of 
popular interest. 

The Siamese Minister, Phya Akharaj 
Varadhara, is abroad just at present. He 
is known to the public as “‘the little Min- 
ister,” and is noted for his enthusiasm over 
the game of golf, at which he is more or less 
ofjan expert. He put up a cup last fall to 
be competed for by the members of the 
Chevy Chase Club, to which he belongs, 
and it was so ornate and costly as to make 
a new record in the gold prizes, but one 
that will hardly be maintained by the local 
clubs at least. 

The gay bachelor of the corps is Mr. 
Constantin Brun, the Minister from Den- 
mark. He has been here for several years, 
and at the end of each recurring social sea- 











Chekib Bey, Turkish Minister 


son he is reported to be engaged to one of 
the beautiful heiresses of the city. He is 
yet fancy free, however; and as the diplo- 
matic affairs between Denmark and the 
United States are not very complex, he puts 
in his time acting the part of gallant, at 
which he is a great success. 

Mr. James Bryce, the new British Am- 
bassador, although he has been here but a 
short time, has already taken a great hold 
on Washington. He is an old man in years, 
but young in mental and physical activity. 
Being a member of the Alpine Club, he is 
as good a walker even as President Roose- 
velt, and as an after-dinner speaker he prob- 
ably has no peer. Ever since he came to 
Washington, about four months ago, he has 
done little but travel about, dining, making 
speeches, shaking hands, and appearing at 
social and official functions. He has been 
to Ottawa, Chicago, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Jamestown, and elsewhere, and has 
talked on almost every subject under the 
sun except politics, including Presbyterian- 
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ism and the British poets. He is a bright- he is a Scotchman. His wife is much 
eyed, alert, rapid-talking, rapid-walking, younger than he, and both of them take 
and rapid-thinking man, who neither looks great pride in the fact that her maternal 
nor talks like a typical Englishman; indeed, grandmother was an American. 





MORNING-GLORIES 


By EDITH SUMMERS 


The fairies fly over the pale eastern rim 
When shadows ’gin mingle and winds waken chill, 
When the light on the hill-tops is ghostly and dim, 
And deep in the valleys the mists linger still. 


*Neath their wings they bear many an orient sheen — 
Soft azures and purples and tints that are born 

When a pale streak of cloud in the luminous green 
Drifts into the light of the unrisen morn. 


Then softly they mingle the purple and rose 

With dew from the sweet-scented meadows impearled, 
And flutter away where the shadows unclose; 

For the Spirit of Dawn is abroad in the world. 


The long clouds of sunrise are red with the morn; 

It hath travelled the hillside, the tree-tops are bright. 
In the mist of the valley a rainbow is born, 

And, laughing, the rivulet ripples in light. 


O sweet world of gladness and glory and hope! 
O fresh world of fragrance, O fluttering breeze! 
O rivulet dancing adown the green slope, 
Where the long shadows lean from the twittering trees! 


And thou, Morning-glory, with delicate bells 
All rosy and purple and frail fairy-blue, 
A-gleam with the light of the iris that dwells 
In each opaline drop that thy colors glint through! 


Thou, born with all beauty, with Light’s reign begun 
On the jubilant Earth, in the Sky blue and bare, 
How gaily thou liftest thy bells to the sun 
And the kiss of the wind, and the glad, golden air! 


In the wild Heart of Youth there is gushing a spring 
Rich, warm as the East, as the light zephyr free; 
On, upward, bold Heart, like the lark on the wing; 
All the glory, the gladness, the hope is for thee! 
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VI. THE RED THROAT OF POGEY 


By HOLMAN F. DAY 


(om T was a saffron dawn. It was 
a a5 fa dawn diffuse and weird. A 
oe Nj smear of copper in the east 
(ae) fm marked the presence of the 
} SA sun. For the rest, the sky was 
a sickly monochrome, a dirty yellow, a bode- 
ful yellow. It was not a wind that blew. A 
wind has somewhat of freshness in it. It 
was simply the air that rolled sullenly — 
choking, heavy, bitter, acrid air that was 
to the nostrils what the sky was to the eye. 

After they had toiled around the base of 
the mountain and were well into Pogey 
Notch, the man ahead, stumbling along 
doggedly and stubbornly, found water. It 
was only a little puddle, cowering from the 
Drouth. The trees had helped it to hide 
away. They had scattered their autumn 
foliage upon it, beeches and birches that 
were grateful, for the pool had humbly 
cooled their feet in the hot summer. 


The man ahead, thirst having given him 


almost a canine scent, fell, rather than 


kneeled, beside the pool, thrust his face 


through the leaves, and guffled the stale 
water. Then he plunged his smarting eyes, 
wide-open, into the shallow depths. 

When he faced the smother of the smoke 
once more, and the man who stood over 
him, he seemed to have a flash of new cour- 
age. His thin gray hair in its tousled con- 
dition was “roached” with a sort of angry 
bristle. 

His defiance, however, had the desper- 
ation of the coward at bay. 

“You’ve teamed me all night, Lane — 
from Withee’s camp to here. I have n’t 
asked questions, but now, by the gods, you 
say what you want of me — and let’s have 
this thing over.” 

It was an air that would have cowed an 
inferior in John Barrett’s office in the city, 
where tyranny swelled the folds of a frock 
coat and was framed before the door of a 
money-vault. 
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But this weary man in knickerbockers, 
his puffy face mottled by the hues of self- 
indulgence and haggard after a night of 
ceaseless tramping along a woods trail, was 
not an object of awe as he squatted beside 
the pool like a giant frog. 

The woodsman who stood over him, his 
gaunt face seamed and brown, his bony 
frame erect to the height that had won him 
the sobriquet of “Ladder” Lane, seemed 
now the man of dignity and authority. He 
was of the woods. He was in the woods, 
Two nights without sleep, miles of bitter 
struggle through the forest to report that 
conflagration roaring north to Misery town- 
ship and now puffing its stifling breath up- 
on them in advance, and the agony of recol- 
lection that John Barrett’s crossing his path 
had dragged out,—all these gave no sign 
in “Ladder” Lane’s features and mien. 
Even his voice was steady with a repression 
almost humble. 

What John Barrett did not know was 
that this humbleness was such as stood in 
the presence of a mighty problem, awed by 
it. In the long hours of self-communion as 
he had plodded at Barrett’s heels, driving 
the timber-baron before him, he had pon- 
dered that problem until his weary brain 
reeled. Self-introspection had always made 
his simple nature dizzy. 

Now the tumult and torment in his soul 
frightened him. Over and over in the dark- 
pess of the night, as he had followed at the 
heels of Barrett, he had whispered in a half- 
frightened manner to himself, “I sent -the 
word to him. I told him to keep away. 
And now he’s here!” 

He had looked at the back of the man, 
stumbling ahead of him in the lantern-light 
and had pitied him in a sort of dull, won- 
dering fashion. He pitied him because he 
knew that Barrett, despoiler of his home, 
seducer of his wife, was helpless in his hands. 
And because “Ladder” Lane realized that 
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grief and isolation had made him over into 
such an one as sane men flout or fear, he was 
afraid of himself. 

“This here is as good a place as any, Mr. 
Barrett,” he said. 

By striving to be calm, even to the point 
of being humble, Lane tried to tame the 
dreadful beast that he knew his inner being 
was. But Barrett, pricking his ears at this 
humbleness, was fool enough not to under- 
stand. In the mystery of the night he had 
feared cruelly. With day to reinforce his 
prestige, it occurred to him that the man 
was cowed by his presence and by the reflec- 
tion that a person of influence cannot be 
kidnapped with impunity. 

“T can make it hot for you, Lane,.for 
dragging me out of camp and running me 
around all over God’s creation,” he blus- 
tered, grasping at what he considered his 
opportunity to regain mastery. “But I’m 
willing to settle and call quits. I’ve always 
been ready to settle. Now out with it man- 
fashion. How much will it take?” 

Another of those red flashes from the sul- 
len coals of a twenty years’ hatred roared 
up in Lane like the torching of a pitch-tree. 
He had been trying for hours to beat them 
down, for they made him afraid. 

He trembled, blinking hard to see past 
the red. His hands fumbled nervously at 
his sides as though seeking something that 
they could seize upon for steadiness. If the 
wind would only blow upon his face —a 
wind of the woods, clear, cool, and hale — 
he felt that he might get his grip on manhood 
once more. 

But the woods breathed up to him only 
the fire-breath. It whispered destruction. 

If only he could look up to a bit of blue 
sky he felt that it might charm the red flare 
from his eyes. . 

But the yellow pall that masked the sky 
was the hue of combat, not peace. 

All outdoors seemed full of menace. The 
nostrils found only bitter air. The smarting 
eyes saw only the sickly yellow. A normal 
man would have cursed at the oppression 
of it all, without exactly knowing why every 
herve was on the rack. The recluse of Je- 
rusalem Mountain, out of gear with all the 
world, with mind diseased by the chronic 
obsession of bitter injury, stood there under 
the glowering sky of that day of ravage and 
ruin and felt himself becoming a madman. 
And yet he set a single idea before him for 
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realization and tried to keep his gaze on 
that solely, and to be calm. And the idea 
was an idea of atonement. How crudely 
conceived, Lane could not realize, for his 
mind was passing the stage of clear compre- 
hension. 

“T probably have n’t got enough money 
with me,” went on the timber-baron, sul- 
lenly. “But my word is good in a matter 
like this. I don’t want it talked about. You 
don’t want it talked about. J’/l overlook — 
you'll overlook! Give me your figures and 
you’ll get every dollar.” 

And still Lane was calm, and replied in 
a voice that quavered from an emotion that 
Barrett failed to understand. 

“When you stole my wife away, Mr. Bar- 
rett, there were men that came to me and 
advised me what they would do if a rich 
man came along and took a woman from 
them, just to amuse himself for a little.” 

“There are always people trying to stick 
their noses into business that does n’t con- 
cern them, Lane,” snorted the baron, dis- 
regarding the fact that one edge of this 
apothegm threatened himself. 

“T’ve been alone a good deal since it hap- 
pened,” went on Lane, in a curious, dull 
monotone, ‘‘and I’ve spent most of my time 
thinking what I’d say to you and do to you 
if you stood before me. I did n’t hunt you 
up to find out what I’d do or say, for I was 
afraid.” 

He shivered, and Barrett, in his fool’s 
blindness, stiffened his shoulders with a sud- 
den cock of importance and allowed him- 
self to scowl with a suggestion that perhaps 
Lane was wise to avoid him. 

“You see, I was always making it end up 
in my mind that I should kill you. There 
did n’t seem to be any other natural end to 
it. I had to kill you to square it. And that’s 
why I was afraid. It was always one way 
in my thoughts. I never could — never can 
plan out any other way to end it.” 

Barrett, who had been straightening, 
crouched further back on his haunches and 
lost his important air. 

“In my thoughts I always gave you half 
an hour to think it over and stayed looking 
at you and then killed you.” There was a 
sudden convulsion of Lane’s features, a 
smoulder in his eyes, that thrilled Barrett as 
though some one had whispered in his ear, 
“Lunatic.” 

The warden’s groping hands had clutched 
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the heavy lineman’s climbers dangling from 
his belt and were now set about them so 
tightly that muscles were ridged on the bony 
surface. Ba:rett became gray with fear. 
But Lane’s ferocity disappeared as sud- 
denly as it had flared. 

“Tt all goes to show that in this world 
most men don’t do what they think they’ll 
do, when it comes to a big matter. I don’t 
want to kill you, now that I have you where 
I want you.” He looked down on the fright- 
ened man with a sort of pitying scorn. “It 
would be like batting a sheep to death. I 
don’t even want to talk about your taking 
her away. It— it chokes in my throat! 
She’s dead — and I guess she wanted to go, 
or she would n’t have gone. That’s just 
the way it seems to me now! And that’s 
why I don’t want to talk about it. It seems 
funny to feel that way, after all the thinking 
I’ve done about what I would do to you.” 

“The idea is, you’re taking the sensible, 
business man’s view of it,” stammered Bar- 
rett. “I was young, then, and up here in 
the woods, and — oh, as you say, it is bet- 
ter not to talk it over. We all make mis- 
takes.” He was pulling his wallet out of 
his corduroy coat, He evidently felt that 


the sight of money would prolong this “sen- 
sible, business man’s view”’ of the situation. 
He did not want to take any more chances 
on that other and truculent view returning, 
the horrid flame of which had suddenly 


shone on Lane’s contorted face. 
I’ve got here —” 

“To hell with your dirty money!” shriek- 
ed the warden, in a frenzy that was a veri- 
table explosion out of his calmness. He 
kicked the wallet from the hands of the 
amazed timber-baron. And when Barrett 
tried to stammer something, Lane leaned 
down and yelled, cracking his hard fists un- 
der the other’s shrinking nose: 

“That’s the way you and your kind want 
to cure everything —a dollar-bill greased 
with a grin and stuck onto the sore place! 
Put that kind of a plaster on your city 
sneaks if you want to. But do you think I 
want it — here?’? He swung his arm in a 
huge gesture and embraced the woods. 
“Your money is no good, John Barrett — 
here!” Another sweep of the long arm. 
Then he stooped and scrabbled up a hand- 
ful of dry leaves. He pushed them into Bar- 
rett’s face. “Here, sell me your soul, and 
your decency for that! You won’t? Why 
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not? You get your handfuls of greasy 
money just as easy! You only grab out and 
take! I don’t sell for any stuff that ’s come 
at as easy as that.” 

“Say what you want, Lane,”’ stuttered 
the timber-baron, hunching himself back 
from this madman. 

“You'll pay in the way I’ll tell you to 
pay,” raged the creditor, shoving his malig. 
nant face close. ‘You'll pay out of your 
pride and your heart instead of your pocket, 
That’s the kind of coin you’ve stripped me 
of! You stole my wife. She’s dead. Settle 
your accounts with her in hell when you 
meet her there. But the girl — your young 
one — yours and hers—that you threw 
into the woods like you’d abandon a blind 
kitten —” 

“She was left with people who were paid 
well —” Barrett broke in, but Lane slapped 
him across the mouth. 

“T know where she was left. Left witha 
tribe of human coyotes, so that you could 
hide your disgrace in the woods. I’ve 
watched: her all these years. I’ve been 
waiting for the right time to come. It’s 
here! Your girl is up there on the top of 
Jerusalem Mountain in my camp, Barrett. 
An idiot —a dog on two legs — is guard- 
ing her. He’s the only friend she’s got. 
That’s your daughter. Now you’re going 
to take her!” 

“Take her?” echoed the cringing mil- 
lionaire. 

“Take her — that ’s what I said. It be- 
longs to her. Now give it to her.” 

Barrett misinterpreted Lane’s interest. 
His face lighted with a sudden thought 
that to him seemed a happy one. 

“Look here, Lane!” he said, eagerly, “I 
did n’t realize but what the girl was getting 
on all right. I ought to have inquired. 
But I did n’t dare to. A man in my poti- 
tion has to be careful. Now she needs some 
one to take care of her. I’ll admit it. I’m 
sorry it hasn’t been attended to before. 
Let this matter rest between us two without 
any stir. I’ll give you ten thousand dollars 
to act as the girl’s guardian. Take her out 
of these woods. And I’ll put ten thousand 
more at interest for her.” 

“I take that spawn —I take her?” de- 
manded Lane, beating his thin hand on his 
breast. “I’d as soon pick up a wood adder! 
Take her — the living reminder of what has 
made me what I am? Do you suppose I 
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hate you any worse than I hate her? By 
the mighty gods, Barrett, I ought to kill 
you now, anyway!” He clutched the irons 
at his belt. But after a moment, with a 


wrench of his shoulders, he pulled himself” 


out of his frenzy. 

“You are going to take that girl to your 
home. You are going to acknowledge her 
as your daughter. You are going to give 
her what belongs to her.” He was grim 
now, not frenetic. 

Barrett’s whole mass quivered. His voice 
was husky with appeal. 

“T want to talk to you, man to man. I’m 
going to show you that I have confidence 
in you, Lane. I’m not saying this to any 
one else. Only to you. It’s a big matter, 
Lane. It will prove that I want to be square 
with you.” 

“You’re going to take her, I say!” 

“For ten years, Lane, the big lumber in- 
terests in this State have been trying to get 
the right man into the Governor’s chair. 
You are interested in the timber interests. 
You are a State employee. We all need 


‘certain things, and now we are in a way to 


get them. I’m going to be the next Gov- 
ernor of this State, Lane. I’ve got the 
pledges, from the State Committee down 
through the ranks. I’m going to be nom- 
inated in the next State Convention. I’ve 
spent fifty thousand already. Now you see 
I’m being frank and honest with you.” His 
voice had a quaver. “All the timber inter- 
ests are behind me. See what it means if I 
am turned down? A scandal would do it. 
It’s the petty scandal that kills a man in 
this State quicker than anything else. Scan- 
dal or a laugh! I can’t carry that girl out of 
the woods and declare her to be my daugh- 
ter. It would kill all my chances for nom- 
ination. The papers would be full of it. 
And think of my family!” 

Lane’s crude idea of an atonement was 
not so vague now. His brain whirled more 
dizzily, for the problem was bigger — and 
so was the revenge. He chuckled. It was 
the spirit of revenge, after all, that was ani- 
mating him — and his madman’s soul now 
realized it and relished it. He looked up at 
the saffron sky and snuffed the scorching air, 
felt the impulse seething up from the ruin of 
the forest, and with almost a sense of relief 
loosed his mental clutch that had been hold- 
ing him above the tide of his soul’s fire and 

ood, 


He ran and recovered Barrett’s wallet 
from among the leaves. He searched it ha- 
stily. He found among the papers a few 
folded blank sheets bearing John Barrett’s 
name and monogram. There was a foun- 
tain-pen stuck in a loop. The paper and the 
pen he shoved into Barrett’s hands. 

“Write it!” he screamed. “Write it that 
she is your daughter, and agree to take her 
and do right by her. Write it! I would n’t 
take your word. I want a paper. You’ve 
got to take her.” 

Barrett went pale, but his thick lips 
pinched themselves in desperate resolve. 
With the aspiration of his life close to real- 
ization he knew all that such a document 
could do to him. He stood up and tossed 
the paper away. 

“T’m willing to do right by the girl, in 
the best way I can,” he said, firmly; “but 
as to cutting my throat for her, I won’t do 
it. You’ve got my word. That’s all I’ll do 
for you.” 

“It’s all?” asked Lane, with bitter men- 
ace. “All, after what you’ve done to me?” 

“T won’t do it,” he repeated, stiffly. The 
next instant, and so quickly that a cat could 
not have dodged, Lane struck forward with 
one of the irons. Barrett saw the flash and 
felt the impact; his brain clanged once like 
a great bell and he crumpled together, 
rather than fell. 

He was standing when he revived. But 
his hands were lashed by strips of his torn 
corduroy coat — drawn behind him around 
the trunk of a birch and tied securely. 
Other strips of the cloth bound legs and 
body close to the tree. Lane mouthed and 
leaped in front of him — a maniac. 

“Enjoy it!” he screamed. “There’s a 
thousand-acre fire out in that level. Here’s 
its chimney-flue. It’s going through here 
on its way to Enchanted. It’s going fast 
when it comes along, and it will be your 
first taste of what’s laid up for you in eter- 
nity. Burn! And when you’re burning just 
remember that your daughter set it — set 
it because you left her to grow up a hyena 
instead of a woman.” 

He whirled and started away at sound of 
Barrett’s first wild appeal. 

“T would n’t take your word! You would 
n’t write it. You didn’t intend to keep 
it.”’ 

Lane’s quick ear caught the new sound 
first. He paused and looked down into the 
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Pogey trail below them. Barrett ceased his 
wails and looked and listened, too. 

Men of the woods who knew well Prophet 
Eli of Tumble-dick were never surprised to 


see him appear anywhere in the Umcolcus © 


region. And it was usually a time of trouble 
that he chose for his appearance. In his 
twenty years’ search of forest he had found 
trails and avenues that were hidden to others. 
In places where veteran guides wandered 
and blundered, Prophet Eli knew short cut 
or détour and moved with wraith-like swift- 
ness, enjoying his reputation for surprises 
with the keen relish of the shatter-pate. 

Those who did not call him “Prophet” 
Eli, his own choice of title, dubbed him 
“Old Trouble,” for he scented disaster 
with an elfish sense, and followed it north, 
east, and west. 

He came down the Pogey Notch on a 
ding-swingle. It was drawn by his little 
white stallion. A ding-swingle is the triangle 
of a trimmed tree-crotch, dragged apex 
forward, its limbs sprawling behind. With 
peak mounted on a sapling runner it is the 
woods vehicle that best conquers tote- 
roads. 

From under the prophet’s knitted woollen 
cap with its red knob his white hair trailed 
upon his shoulders. His white beard 
brushed the oddly checkered jacket, flam- 
boyant with its bizarre colors. 

“The Skeets and the Bushees are still 
running south,” he cried at the two men, in 
shrill tones. ‘But I’m around to the front 
of the trouble, as usual.’ 

He appeared to have no eyes for the plight 
of the trussed-up Barrett, who began to 
shout desperate appeal to him. He cocked 
shrewd eyes at “Ladder” Lane, who, with 
a muttered oath, started to scramble down 
the slope toward him. Perhaps he detected 
threat in the visage of the madman. 

He glanced once more at Barrett, as 
though interested a bit in that miserable 
man’s frantic urgings, and piped this ama- 
zing query: “Don’t you think a stuttering 
man is an infernal fool to have a name like 
McKechnie Connick ?” 

Then he lashed his long reins against the 
side of his stallion and sped away down 
the valley. 

Lane followed him, running. 

They left an existent millionaire and a 
prospective Governor helplessly grinding 
the skin from his shoulders against a birch- 
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tree, and bellowing anathema on “lung. 
tics.” 

The Honorable Pulaski D. Britt, sweg 
pouring down over his purple face as he 
raged from crew to crew on the fire-line, was 
not surprised to behold Prophet Eli emerge 
from the smoke, riding his ding-swingle, |p 
twenty years Mr. Britt had often beheld the 
prophet at troublous junctures. In his 
present state of vehement anxiety the ki 
of the Umcolcus felt his temper flare at sight 
of this herald of ill-omen. 

“Met the Skeets and the Bushees, and 
they’re still running south. Don’t you 
think a man with pumple-feet is an infernal 
fool to try to learn to skate?” 

Britt, thrusting past through the under. 
brush of the tote-road, whirled and poised 
his foot to kick the inoffensive stallion, as 
mute expression of his rage and contempt, 
But he withheld the kick at the apparition 
of “Ladder” Lane. The warden came run- 
ning. He fairly burst out of the smoke, 

That he was pursuing Prophet Eli for no 
good to the latter occurred to the Honorable 
Pulaski in one startled flash, as he looked 
on the warden’s savage visage. He stepped 
between the men. But it was not to pro 
tect the prophet, whom he dismissed from 
his mind as utterly as though the forest sage 
were a fugitive rabbit. Mr. Britt had a 
pregnant question to ask of Lane on his own 
account, and he bellowed it at him, clutch- 
ing at his arm. 

“Where did you leave John Barrett?” 

Lane halted at his touch, and glowered 
on him without reply. 

“What’s the matter with you, Lane? 
You look like a lunatic. What did you want 
of Mr. Barrett, anyway? What did you 
drag him out of Barnum Withee’s camp 
for? Don’t try to bluff me. I know about 
it. Barnum got here with his crew at day- 
light to fight fire, and his men have been 

talking about it. What right have you got 
to be bothering John Barrett? I haven't 
had time to get facts. I’ve got something 
else on my mind than other folks’ troubles. 
But I know you’ve picked trouble with Bar- 
rett. Why, great Judas, you long-shanked 
fool, that man is the next Governor of this 
State! You must have heard of John Bar- 
rett! Trying to arrest John Barrett! What 
did you take him for —a game-poacher? 
Or have you gone clean out of your wits? 
What have you done with him?” 
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During the timber-baron’s harangue Lane 
kept his eyes on the prophet, meeting the 
latter’s blinking regard with sullen threat 
in his eyes. 

“Blast ye! Answer me! ” roared the Hon- 
orable Pulaski. ‘‘Where is Mr. Barrett? 
I want to discuss this fire situation with 

“Then go find him,” growled the fire- 
warden. 

“Where is he?” 

Lane shoved up his gaunt arm and swung 
it the circle of the horizon. 

“There!” he gritted. He still kept his 
gaze on the prophet, as though to note the 
least intention on the part of that serene 
individual to betray him. But it appeared 
that the sage of Tumble-dick was in no 
mood for dangerous revelations. He stuck 
up one grimy finger. 

“May be there!” he remarked. He 
pointed the finger straight down. “ May 
be there!”” He jumped his stallion ahead 
with a crack of his reins and disappeared 
in the smoke. Lane cast after him a look 
baleful, but with relief in it, and whirled 
and made away in the direction of Jerusa- 
lem. 

“Me standing here wasting my time on a 
couple of whiffle-heads with that fire waltz- 
ing into my black growth!” Britt muttered, 
turning his wrath on himself, since there 
was no one else in sight. “It must be only 
some fool scare about Barrett. A man like 
him can take care of himself.” 

He stumped on, turning to climb a spur 
of ledge from which, as commander-in- 
chief, he might take an observation. Less 
than a mile to the south he spied the thing 
that he had been dreading. 

The ground fire, lashed by the rising wind 
of the morning, had leaped off the earth 
and become a crown fire. It had entered 
the edge of the black growth. 

One after the other the green tops of the 
hemlocks and spruces burst into the horrid 
bloom of conflagration. They flowered. 
They seeded. And the seeds were fire- 
brands that scaled down the wind, drop- 
ping, rooting instantly, and blossoming in- 
to new destruction. 

“She can’t be stopped! She can’t be 
Stopped!” moaned Britt. “She’s headed 
for the notch, and then, Tophet set loose!” 

But with the persistence of his nature he 
Set off to rally the crew toa flank movement. 


With the inadequate force it was rather a 
skirmish than a battle that the fighters put 
up in the face of the great fire. Through 
the night, with shovels and green boughs 
they had beat the fringe of the conflagra- 
tion’s outposts. The main fire seemed to 
sleep in the night, dulled by the condensa- 
tion of dews and lacking the spur of the 
wind. 

At daylight Barnum Withee had arrived 
with his men and set them to trenching 
along a tote-road parallel with the advance 
of the fire. He had not reconsidered his bit- 
terness against his tyrant, John Barrett. 
But the unconquerable instinct of the vet- 
eran woodsman, anxious to save his for- 
est, had driven him to the scene. 

To Barnum Withee’s crew Dwight Wade 
and Christopher Straight attached them- 
selves by entirely natural selection, having 
excellent personal reasons for avoiding the 
direct commands of the Honorable Pulaski 
Britt. 

To Wade, struggling with blistered hands 
to drive his mattock through roots and 
vegetable mould to the mineral earth, ap- 
peared Prophet Eli on his ding-swingle. 
The prophet surveyed him with almost arch 
look, and piped, in his shrill tones: 


** Oh, the little brown bull came down from the 
mountain, 
‘Shang-roango, whey ?’” 


Wade stared at him with peculiar recol- 
lection of the first time he had seen that 
strange figure and had heard that song. 

“So you didn’t think I knew how to 
mend bones, eh, young man? Never heard 
of Prophet Eli, the charmer-man, the medi- 
ator between the higher and lower forces, 
natural healer and regulator of the weather ? 
Don’t you think a man is an infernal fool 
to dig a hole out of the dirt when it is so 
much easier to dig a hole out of the air 
and put dirt around it?” 

Wade, not feeling inclined to enter upon 
a discussion of this sort, fell to his labor 
again. 

“Tf John Barrett’s daughter set this fire, 
why ain’t John Barrett here to help put it 
out?” shrilled the prophet, and Barnum 
Withee, hearing the amazing query, came 
hurrying out of the smoke. He found Wade 
staring at the man with astonished inquiry 
in his face. 

“You heard him say that, did you, Mr. 
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Wade?” demanded Withee, with an emo- 
tion the young man could not under- 
stand. 

It was the bare mention of John Barrett’s 
daughter that had stirred Dwight Wade; for 
in his soul’s eye but one picture rose when 
she was mentioned — Lyde Barrett of the 
glorious eyes and the loving heart, that had 
been denied to him by the father who ruled 
her. 

“T heard him — yes,” said Wade, “but 
what kind of lunatic’s raving is it?” 

“Tt may not be a lunatic’s raving, Mr. 
Wade,” returned Withee, enigmatically, his 
face grave. 

The prophet cast a look about, striving 
to peer into the smoke, as though appre- 
hensive that some one might be listening 
whom he did not want in his confidence. 
In a lower tone he proceeded: 

“Tf a man has got a daughter and is tied 
to a tree, how much will ‘Ladder’ Lane 
scale to be cut up into bean-poles?”’ 

There was alarm on Withee’s features 
now. He took Wade by the arm and led 
him aside a few steps. 

“That old fellow has got something on 
his mind, Mr. Wade,” he said, earnestly, 
“and it may be bad business. My men have 
been talking here to-day, as men will talk, 
though I advised them to keep their mouths 
shut. If there’s bad business on, I want 
you to be able to say outside that I have n’t 
messed into affairs that wa’ n’t mine. It 
may have to be proved in court, and the 
word of a gentleman like you is worth 
that of fifty rattle-brained choppers.” 

“T don’t understand, Mr. Withee. I can- 
not appear as witness in matters that I have 
not seen.” 

“You can say I was here on the fire-line 
attendin’ to my own business when it hap- 
pened — if it has happened,” cried Withee. 
“You can say that I had no hand in it. It’s 
this way, Mr. Wade, if you have n’t heard. 
Did any of my men tell you that John Bar- 
rett — you’ve heard of ‘Stumpage’ John 
Barrett — was at my camp last night?” 

“T heard nothing of it,” said Wade. He 
leaned forward with excitement in his face, 
for the tone and the air of the lumberman 
were ominous. 

“He was at my camp, and Lane, the Je- 
rusalem warden, after having words with 
him over an old matter between them, made 
Mr. Barrett go away into the woods with 


him —and I think Lane was about half 
crazy at the time.” 

“And you let an insane man force Mr. 
Barrett into the woods?” demanded Wade 
indignantly. 

Withee straightened, and his face took 
on a sort of sullen pride. “It’s on that point 
that I want to explain to you, for my own 
sake.. I don’t know whether you’re a friend 
of John Barrett’s or whether you ain’t: But 
when I hear him confess right before me 
that he has stolen away another man’s wife 
and broken up that man’s home forever, 
and has never done anything to square him. 
self, then I let that matter alone, for it’s a 
matter between man and man. And my 
men and I let John Barrett and Linus Lane 
settle their own business.” 

“How?” cried Wade, his face pale. “My 
God, man, it can’t be that John Barrett did 
a thing like —” 

“TI heard him own to it,” persisted 
Withee. ‘And what’s more, it’s John Bar- 
rett’s daughter that lived with the Skeets 
and the Bushees, abandoned by him. And 
when I know a thing like that about a man, 
Mr. Wade, he can’t look to Barn Withee to 
stand behind him in his hellishness.” 

Dwight Wade staggered back against the 
tree and put his arms around it to steady 
himself. Had he not seen the girl he might 
have scorned to believe such a story. But 
all his first emotions at sight of her there in 
her squalid surroundings rushed back up- 
on him now. He had seen in this forest 
waif the replica of Lyde Barrett, and had 
been ashamed to own to himself that his 
heart confessed as much, as though it were 
an insult to the girl who reigned in society 
and in his heart. 

“So, as I say,” repeated Withee, as if to 
reinforce his own convictions as to his course 
in the matter, “I let them settle their own 
business.” 

“But how?” gasped the young man. 

*“You can prove nothing by me,” said 
the lumberman, with a toss of his hand and 
wag of his head, pregnant gestures of dis- 
claimed responsibility. ‘But that old fel- 
low, sitting there on that ding-swingle, never 
put those hints together without havin’ 
something about it on his mind. I never 
knew trouble to happen in these woods un- 
less he was there to see some part of it.” 

“What have you seen, old man?” de- 
manded Wade, impetuously. 
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“Saw the crow catch the hen-hawk. Is 
n’t a man with a hare-lip an infernal fool 
to learn to play a fife?” 

But Wade, coming close to the sage, no- 
ted a strange twinkle in the blue eyes under 
the knots of gray brow. It was a glance so 
sane, so significant, so calculating, that the 
young man had no voice to utter the brutal 
retort on his lips. It suddenly occurred to 
him that perhaps Prophet Eli of Tumble- 
dick had not always been understood by 
those who jeered him. The keen glance 
noted Wade’s changing expression and un- 
derstood it. 

“Tt was Rodburd Ide said it to me,” the 
prophet stated, lowering his tone. “He 
said it was between you and John Barrett’s 
pretty girl until old John drove you into the 
woods. Hey?” The young man’s face 
flushed redly and he was about to reply, but 
the prophet put up protesting hand. “It 
was Rodburd Ide said to me that John 
Barrett did n’t think you were good enough 
for his daughter. Now you follow me. I 
want to hear John Barrett whine. I want 
to see John Barrett squirm. Coals of fire, 
young man! Coals of fire! What is Proph- 
et Eli’s mission? Coals of fire! I cure those 
who have mocked me. I like to hear ’em 
whine. I want to see them squirm. You 
follow me. Coals of fire!” 

And singing this over and over to him- 
self, he whirled his stallion and hurried 
away. Wade ran behind him without ques- 
tion, for he guessed while he feared. Withee 
started, but turned back to his men with a 
sullen oath. 

It was a long and a bitter chase, through 
the smother of the smoke and in the very 
forefront of the racing conflagration. At 
last Pogey Notch had begun to suck at the 
raging fires with its granite lips. It was the 
chimney-flue of the amphitheatre of Mis- 
ery. The flames roared from tree to tree. 
Wade ran, stooped forward, clutching at 
the cross-bar of the ding-swingle. Without 
that help he never would have been able to 
reach the spot where at last he found John 
Barrett, writhing at his bonds, squealing 
like an animal — his contorted face toward 
the red flames galloping up the valley. 

The prophet had leit*his vehicle to guide 
the rescuer up the slope. He stood by, grin- 
ning with gustful enjoyment, when the two 
men faced each other. He chuckled when 
Wade cut the bonds. He laughed boister- 
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ously when Barrett, weeping like a child; 
threw his arms around the young man’s 
neck. 

“Coals of fire!” he shrilled. “Heap ’em 
on! They’re hotter than the other kind that 
are dropping on you!” 

Then he ran from them a few steps and 
rapped his skinny knuckles on a scar breast- 
high on a tree. 

“Your trail,” he cried. “It ’s here! It ’s 
blazed clear to the bald head of old Jerusa- 
lem. Get up there onto the granite. Then 
sit down and talk it over! Coals of fire!” 

They heard him shrieking it back at 
them as he fled up the notch. And the two 
men took the trail, strangling, gasping, feel- 
ing their direction from blaze to blaze on 
the trees, fighting their way up from the 
Gehenna of Pogey Notch. 

When they came out upon the bare gran- 
ite, long after midday, they fell upon their 
faces and lay there without speaking or the 
desire to speak. They did not open their 
smarting eyes. 

Over and over again Wade heard the dull 
rumble without his stricken senses realizing 
what it meant. But when a hollow boom 
reverberated among the hills and jarred the 
granite under his face he sat up. He saw 
the purple flash shiver across the swaying 
smoke, heard the splitting crack of the bolt, 
and felt a raindrop on his face. 

“Thank God, Mr. Barrett, it has come at 
last! The rain!’ he shouted, and the timber- 
baron staggered to his feet and turned blood- 
shot gaze on the panorama of blazing forest 
and sheeting heavens. Then he looked long 
at Wade, blinking stupidly and searching 
his soul for words. 

“T have n’t got the language, Mr. Wade 
—” he began, but the young man broke up- 
on his stammering. 

“There’s no need of saying anything,” he 
said, looking away. “I don’t want to hear 
any thanks.” 

“T was left there to die — tied up there 
and left to die by a crazy fool that tried to 
blackmail me — that’s it, tried to black- 
mail me. And I’ll put him where he be- 
longs. It was the most infernal plot ever 
put up ona man. Blackmail and murder!” 
He gabbled his charges hysterically. The 
shock of his experience had unmanned him. 
“You can’t blackmail a man like me with- 
out suffering for it. I’ll put him into the 
blackest hole in the insane asylum — with 
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a gag in his mouth.” He was going on to re- 
late his experience, but Wade again inter- 
rupted him. 

“T won’t bother you to tell it, Mr. Bar- 
rett,” he said, coldly. “I know how it hap- 
pened. Mr. Withee told me this morn- 
$ ” 

“Tt’s all lies and blackmail,” screamed 
Barrett, his fury rising at thought of this 
gossip. ‘Withee is against me, too. I told 
him I’d take his stumpage contract away, 
and this is how he is getting back. I’ll have 
him and his whole crew in jail for black- 
mail if he does n’t shut his yawp.” 

A roar of thunder drowned his voice, and 
he stood, with the rain pelting on him, sha- 
king his fists above his head. But by the 
twist of his mouth Wade saw that he was 
still cursing on the subject of “blackmail.” 

In his present mood the sight angered 
him. In as insulting a passion had John 
Barrett railed at him, Dwight Wade, when 
he had asked for the hand of John Barrett’s 
daughter. The man had tossed his arms in 
the same way when he called Wade “‘a beg- 
gar of a schoolmaster.” 

“Don’t call it blackmail and murder — 
not to me, Mr. Barrett,” he said, harshly. 

“Don’t you know it’s blackmail and a 
put-up job to ruin me?” roared the timber- 
baron. 

Wade stood up now and faced the other. 
The torrents of the sky sluiced upon them, 
but they did not appear to notice; for the 
face of the young man was working with a 
mighty emotion and the features of the old 
man showed that sudden fear had come up- 
on him. 

“Have you ever seen that daughter of 
yours that you left to wallow with human 
swine?” demanded Wade, with a fury he 
could not restrain. ‘Well, J have!” Into 
those words he put all the bitter resentment 
of the months during which he had dwelt 
upon John Barrett’s insults. 

“And I have seen the daughter you cher- 
ish in your home. I don’t need any man’s 
say-so to prove to me that they’re both your 
children, Mr. Barrett. You stand convicted 
in the eyes of every man who has eyes and 
who sees Lyde Barrett and then looks on 
poor Kate Arden — even her name a cruel 
jest! I don’t want to hear a man like you 
lie, Mr. Barrett. Don’t talk any more about 
blackmail to me.” He shook his fist at the 
roof of the Jerusalem fire-station, just show- 


ing above the ledges. “I know that girl over 
there under Lane’s roof is your daughter, 
Now go slow, Mr. Barrett, with your threats 
as to what you will do to a man who, if there 
is any such thing as the unwritten law be. 
tween men, deserves to have the forfeit of 
the life that I have helped save to-day. . That 
is still a matter between you two. But as 
to your dealings with that girl yonder I pro. 
pose to ask something. What are you go. 
ing to do with her?” 

Barrett muttered incoherently, stupefied 
by the phase of the situation revealed to 
him by Wade. 

“Your blackmail story may convince 
woodsmen, Mr. Barrett. But if Lane 
should go out of these woods with his story 
and that girl to back it he can hold you upto 
execration by every decent person in the 
State — and he has the proof in every fea- 
ture of that girl’s face.” 

“The lunatic tried to make me take her 
home, own her publicly, and treat her asa 
daughter — and he demands that so as to 
ruin me. It would ruin me in my political 


‘ prospects, Wade. You know it. I’m will- 


ing to do what’s right. But I can’t do that.” 
His courage revived a little. “I’d rather go 
down fighting.” 

The young man pondered a while. 

“T don’t want you to think that I’m per- 
secuting you for any of the trouble between 
us, Mr. Barrett,” he said at last. ‘That is 
all over and done with. But as a man who 
knows what that poor girl has been con- 
demned to, and as one of all the others here 
that knows by the proof of my own eyes 
that the man is speaking the truth, I’m go- 
ing to see that she gets a fair show.” 

“In the name of God, help me out, 
Wade?” pleaded the magnate, dropping all 
his recalcitrancy. “I could n’t argue with 
that crazy man. I’ll put the girl to school. 
I’ll give her money. She shall have every- 
thing heart can wish — except my home. 
Think of my family, Mr. Wade! Think of 
my daughter! I want to have the respect of 
my family for the few years that are left to 
me. Help me and you won’t be sorry for it. 
I "ll a 

“T want no pay and no promises,” broke 
in the young man, firmly. “You have been 
free with your cry of blackmail. You can 
never taunt me of any inclination that way. 
I am simply appealing to your manhood in 
this matter. But I’m going to add that I 
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shall see that your daughter gets her rights, 
and that is no threat — it is justice.” 

“Are n’t those rights enough — the ones 
I have named?” urged Barrett. 

“Perhaps they are. They are probably 
all she can expect. People hardly ever get 
all they deserve in this world — either in 
blessings or punishments.” His tone was 
bitter. And he stood apart and gazed out 
over the broad expanse to the south, his 
brow wrinkling. 

The thunder-heads had rolled on, but 
like mighty and noisy engines they had 

ed behind them masses of clouds that 
covered the skies with slaty expanse, and a 
storm, settled and steady, poured down its 
grateful floods. 

Already the conflagration was dying. 
Only here and there scattered fires fought 
the skies from the tops of resinous trees. 

“Mr. Barrett,” said Wade, at length, 
“the girl is at Lane’s. You can’t meet her 
now. It is not the time and place. Prob- 
ably Lane has returned there. I don’t think 
his mind is right — and after knowing the 
wrong you did him I can well understand 
why it isnot. You have time to reach Britt’s 
camp before night. It is in the clearing to 
the north. You are an old woodsman. You 
can find your way there.” 

Barrett nodded relieved assent. 

“You have asked me to help you in this 
matter. As that includes helping this poor 
girl most of all, I am going to do what I 
can, for the sake of you and your family.” 
Barrett gave a quick glance at him, but the 
young man’s face was impassive. Perhaps 
the timber-baron had hoped, for his own 
temporary guarantee, to see a flash of the 
old love in Wade’s eyes. “I’m going to re- 
quest you to leave this matter in my hands 
for the present. I will talk with Lane when 
he is quieter. I will see Withee and try to 
stop gossip in that quarter. Will you give 
me the right to — well, to modify some of 
your threats of retaliation? And as to 
Withee—I believe you spoke of a con- 
tract!’’ 

John Barrett stood straighter now. The 
sneer of conscious authority, the frown of 
tyranny, had gone from his face. There was 
candor on his features and a sincerity in his 
tones that few persons had seen or heard 
before. But the new inspiration that actu- 
ated him was logical and real. The young 
man who stood before him had just waived 
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a mean vengeance so nobly that his heart 
swelled. 

“My boy,” he said, softly, pulling off his 
cap and standing bareheaded in the rain, 
“T’m alive now after the experience of look- 
ing straight into the red eyes of death and 
surrendering every hope. And I tell you, 
it seemed hard to die — just now when the 
best hopes of my life are bearing fruit. I 
had time to think. I thought. I know I 
talked hard just a bit ago. But I wasn’t 
myself then. The smoke was n’t out of my 
eyes, nor the fire out of my heart.” He 
stroked his hand through the water across 
his face. “I can see clear now. And all my 
bitter thoughts, forged on the hot anvil of 
repentance down there in Pogey, are welded 
into one solid bar on which I hang the acts 
of my life from now on. And that bar is the 
Golden Rule of Christ. That’s my word, 
and there’s my hand on it. Now talk for 
me to those I have injured.” 

They clasped hands. But it was Barrett 
who made that overture. 

“T’ll wait for you at Britt’s camp — 
until you come and tell me what I’m to do,” 
said the timber-baron. And then he turned 
and trudged away across the wet ledges. 

Wade gazed after him until he disap- 
peared in the stunted growth. He thought 
some rather strange thoughts. He gazed 
sourly into the palm of the hand that the 
millionaire had squeezed, and reflected that 
perhaps Barrett’s precipitate repentance was 
off the same piece as his own forgiveness of 
that bitter matter that lay between them. 
Being a young man inclined to be honest 
with himself, Dwight Wade confessed that 
the fabric of his forgiveness had a selvage 
that already showed signs of ravelling. He 
was a little angry at his state of mind. 

“And yet,” he muttered, “it sounded 
like a campaign speech to catch votes!” 

He was still angrier at himself then, for, 
put into words, his doubt seemed an unjust 
suspicion. 

“T must have got more of a jolt than I 
thought for, when I dropped from ideals to 
the real,” he pondered, gazing out through 
the slanting lines of the rain. “I catch my- 
self entertaining about as many grudges 
against humanity as old Lane himself seems 
to have.” 

When he looked toward the roof of the 
little fire-station he awoke to the conscious- 
ness that the rain was wet and the wind 
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was searching. To himself, in a sudden 
flash of introspection, he seemed to be as 
unkempt within as he was unkempt with- 
out. There on the granite of the bare moun- 
tain, with the forces of nature conquering 
the last embers of the mighty conflagration, 
the narrower things of life and living —the 
amenities, the trammels that man patiently 
puts upon himself for the sake of the social 
fabric — appeared vain and delusive ideals. 
It was not thus that the strong battled and 
won. 
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“Considering what sort of a man men are 
making of me up here in the factory where 
cast-iron is considered a better material than 
velvet, I think it ’s likely, John Barrett, that 
it has been fortunate for you to-day that 
you have a daughter away down there.” 

He set his face in long gaze to the south. 
ern hills, bulked dimly behind the mists, 

“As for the other —” he wagged his head 
despondently, and walked away across the 
glistening granite toward “Ladder” Lane's 
house. 





THE PATH OF YEARS 


By MARY A. P. STANSBURY 


A little, wandering Jock-a-Dreams, 
At morning-time when robins rhyme, 

It climbed the hills and tracked the streams; 
At morning-time, at morning-time. 


But, when the noon began to burn, 
It came to Arden’s gates of bloom, 
And slipped, with many a timorous turn, 
Within the deep, delicious gloom, 


To skirt the pool where lightly flit 
The shades of drinking stag and hind, 
Or pass the oak where still is writ 
Orlando’s love for Rosalind. 


Beyond the wood it kept awhile 
The narrow bounds of town and street, 
Hemmed by the marble’s builded pile, 
And choked with dust of many feet. 


Now, weary, with uncertain aim 
It seeks the seaward-sloping lands, 
Low marshes where the samphire-flame 
Creeps on to fade along the sands. 


The salt surge beats the headland bare, 
Rock moans to rock beneath its ire, 
And tides, swift ravening from their lair, 
Despoil their prey with fierce desire. 


O sudden calm! O sunset beam 
That spans the waste and guides afar! 
O anchored sail, whose pennants gleam 
Snow-white against the evening star! 





THE REPRIEVE 


By ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


CZF ITH his stub of pencil he reck- 
~~ wi oned again. His lips made a 
9) Ny soft chippering sound. It came 
(que) Out seventy dollars, just as it 
Dae had come out seventy dollars 
all the other times — three and a half cents 
times two thousand dollars, if you don’t for- 
get to point off two places, cannot very well 
be anything else. Once Father had forgot- 
ten to point off two, and for a paralyzing 
breath —a mere whiff of time —he and 
Mother had been rich. He looked back at 
the figures now with a twitch of his old 
mouth-corners that might materialize into 
humor or into wistfulness. With seven 
thousand dollars coming in in June what 
might n’t two old people do! What Golden- 
Wedding journey might n’t they take! 

Mother came into the room. “ Jotham 
Cunningham, what in the name o’ liberty 
are you doin’! You ain’t reckonin’ up that 
book again!”? She came to his side and 
leaned over, her pleasant thin little face 
close to his cheek; for the space of her look- 
ing the two old cheeks lay together with 
the gentle license of intimate acquaintances. 
Fifty years, “come June,” Father and 
Mother had been lovers. 

“I was jest seein’ if I could n’t sorter 
stretch the int’rest a little mite!’”’ laughed 
Jotham Cunningham. “If we was sure 0’ 
seventy-five, now —” 

“We ain’t. You put that little book 
away an’ come pare a mess o’ apples for 
me. If seventy dollars ain’t enough to take 
a weddin’-trip on, why you an’ me’ll wait 
till our Di’mond Weddin’, Father! Or 
mebbe —” the soft old cheek rubbed the 
grizzled old one —“or mebbe the Lord’ll 
let us take our weddin’-trip to see the chil- 
dren together —that would be beautiful, 
Father! An’ the children waitin’ at the 
Great Gate with their little harps in their 
hands! If we could be certain of goin’ to- 
gether, Father —” 

“Yes, Mother.” It was all he could think 
of to say. The poetry of Jotham Cunning- 
ham lay too deep for any sudden emergen- 


cies like this, but — deeply — it responded 
to Mother’s. He had a little inward vision 
of the beauty of a wedding-trip like that. In 
his own soul, as in that of Mother, dwelt 
always a dread of separation. 

“Now we’ll go pare them apples,” 
laughed softly the sweet old voice. “Come 
along, Father.” 

There were other reckonings on the bit of 
paper, made by the stub of pencil. Travel- 
ing expenses, hotel dues, hack fares — 
Father had laboriously set them down under 
each other, reckoned according to his lim- 
ited understanding of such things. They 
“footed up” always the same. The tiny 
margin left was what troubled Father. A 
sudden spurt of courage seized him. 

“Mother, we’ll draw a little mite o’ the 
principal,” he said, firmly, “jest a little 
mite. I ain’t goin’ to have your weddin’- 
tower scrimped. I’ll go over to the P’int 
after dinner an’ draw —” 

“You’ll go over to the well after dinner 
an’ draw me a couple pails o’ water! I 
guess that’s what you meant, wa’n’t it, 
Father? Only you kinder selected the 
wrong words — Father, Father, we ain’t 
goin’ to begin this late day to go back on 
our principals!” laughing, but a little trem- 
ulously. ‘We can’t afford to do that, now 
we’re getting old—we’ve got to keep 
something ahead. Don’t you go to fretting 
about me being scrimped. Don’t you do it, 
Father!” 

Jotham Cunningham was seventy; he 
had been twenty when he was married, and 
Lois, the slip of a soft-eyed girl he married, 
had been eighteen. They had been rich 
only in love, and the trip they longed to take 
had been postponed. They would go next 
year — or next. But next year and next the 
children had come, and for a long, joyous 
period trips into new places were all but 
forgotten in the delight of little faces and 
voices about them. 

After the children had died, one after an- 
other, Father and Mother had had no heart 
for wedding-trips. It was not until they 
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approached middle life that they began to 
plan again. They would go on a Silver- 
Wedding journey, they told each other, with 
a gentle awakening of old ambitions and 
desires. Then: “We'll go on our Golden- 
Wedding trip” they planned, when the other 
anniversary had gone by eventless. 

It was in late June that Jotham and Lois 
Cunningham should take their Golden- 
Wedding journey, but already it was begin- 
ning to look a little doubtful if it could be 
done in accordance with the original plan, 
without infringing on their hard-saved little 
principal of two thousand dollars. Against 
this Mother held firm, but Father wavered. 
He clung stubbornly to all the accessories 
and little luxuries with which he had gar- 
nished their first wedding-trip,— Mother 
must have her “travellin’-suit,”’ her bonnet 
to match, her hack-rides and hotel meals 
and theatre tickets. He had begun fifty 
years ago to plan the things that Mother 
must have, and he held on tenaciously to 
every one of them. But he had not as yet 
succeeded in stretching the seventy dollars 
of interest-money that must pay for them 
all. 

“T’m going to make you the beatingest 
pandowdy for dinner!” chattered Mother, 
as he pared the apples. “If that don’t cheer 
you up, then I’ll try a Brown Betty for tea! 
Or pancakes — how would pancakes do, 
Father, with a little sip or two of cider? 
What you need is feedin’ up, to get your 
spirits back. I do’ know what’s goin’ to 
happen if you keep on mullin’ over that 
int’rest! —I declare, if there ain’t little 
Liberty Bell coming up the back walk with 
a newspaper passel!’”? She bustled welcom- 
ingly to the door. The child with the big 
parcel had a flushed, sweet little face and 
was softly panting. 

“You’re all breathed out, ain’t you, 
dearie? Come right in an’ set down an’ let 
Father cut you some nice little slices of 
apple. An’ I’ll go get you as many cookies 
as you’ve got fingers on your right hand — 
now I wonder if you know how many that 
is? Fingers, mind!” 

“Four,” dimpled the child, shyly, her fat 
little fingers moving under her apron. ‘The 
other one is n’t only a thumb.” Then she 
suddenly remembered her errand. ‘“ Mother- 
says- it’s- the - minister’s - new - quilt - an’- for 
you-to-sew-your-strip-on-an’-send-it-to- Mis’ 
-Ammi-Wade-an’-there - is n’t - any - hurry,” 


she recited, in a sweet, piping sing-song. 
She had learned her lesson well, saying it 
over and over on her way. But as she 
munched her cookies a forgotten postscript 
occurred to her: 

“The paper that it’s wrapped in Mother 
said maybe Mr. Cunningham would like to 
read, because it’s only a few years—] 
mean days—old. It’s got a hole in it 
where my cousin died,” the little voice add- 
ed, with unconcealed pride. “It says ‘be- 
loved daughter of,’ an’ where the fun’ral’s 
goin’ to be at. We cut it out — Mother 
says to please excuse the hole.” 

In the remote little hamlet of Peace Pond 
daily newspapers were reckoned a luxury, 
The news from the outside world came 
chiefly in weekly instalments, in modest 
little sheets within the means of the farmer 
community. Jotham Cunningham snatched 
eagerly at this boon of a great city daily. It 
was with careful old fingers that he un- 
wrapped the minister’s quilt and smoothed 
out the crumpled pages. 

“You wait, Father. I’ll iron ’em all out 
nice. Then you go right into the settin’- 
room an’ set down an’ have a good time 
readin’. It ain’t every day o’ the year you 
take a daily paper! Fold it up when you’re 
through an’ I’ll read it after I’ve changed 
my dress this afternoon. Likely as not I’ll 
find a bargain somewheres — last fall Em- 
meline Belcher got a whole piece o’ bleached 
muslin out of a newspaper.” 

But it was Father who found the bargain: 


A FORTUNE! 
FoR THE MAN wiTH A FEW ‘THovusANDs! 
Sure Thing! Quick Returns! 

Your money doubled in six months. Secret 
process owned exclusively by us for manufacture 
of world-wanted article. Thousands already in- 
vested and thousands coming in hourly. The 
chance of a lifetime. Delay a day and you may 
lose it. 

Now 1s Your Time! 
* Address P. O. Box 7096, this city, for particu- 
lars. 


Father came upon it quite unexpectedly. 
It forced itself upon him, beckoned him 
with its great black letters and leaded spaces. 
Almost unconsciously he read its flaunting 
lines. Then comprehension filtered into the 
wondering brain of Father. Here was op- 
portunity — wealth. Here was a chance to 
make Mother rich! “Quick returns”— 
there was time between now and June for 
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quick returns. The splendor of a Golden- 
Wedding journey —all the splendor that 
could be crowded into a Golden-Wedding 
journey — lay here at hand for the mere 
grasping! Father’s eager old hands shook. 
It seemed to him a miraculous thing that 
this newspaper should have come into the 
house; that little Liberty Bell’s cousin 
should have died at exactly this time — that 
he should be the man with the two thousand 
dollars! 

In Father’s exalted state of mind it was 
but a step from the flaunting notice before 
him to the pages of Holy Writ. He seemed 
to hear the admonition to put his money out 
to usury and not to bury it ina napkin. The 
little country bank over at the Point, with 
its three and a half per cent interest, was 
the napkin he and Mother had buried their 
talents in. Things grew clear and definite 
to Father. 

“T guess I’ll hitch up an’ slip down to the 
P’int,” he said at dinner-time, with a stud- 
ied air of carelessness that oddly enough 
escaped the notice of Mother. Her thoughts 
were on the minister’s quilt, which she had 
spread on the spare-room bed. She planned 
to begin her strip for it after she had changed 
her dress and perhaps read the paper a little 
while. All the Peace Pond women contrib- 
uted strips to the quilt, and it was mother’s 
secret determination to make hers the pret- 
tiest one. 

Father’s mind was made up. He wrote to 
the post-office box given in the newspaper 
notice and requested in his old-fashioned, 
careful script the particulars that would 
make Mother rich. “I’ll take it kindly if 
you will write to once,” he wrote, for delay 
seemed dangerous. He drove the seven and 
a half miles to the Point with the letter to 
insure its going earlier. Reckoning two 
days to go and two to come and none at all 
betwetn, and the answer might get back by 
Saturday. He would look for it Saturday. 

It came on Monday morning. Father 
opened it out in the barn and read all its 
glowing “particulars” aloud to the old 
mare, Mary. There were circulars and lists 
of enriched investors and an imposing pho- 
tograph of the group of handsome factories 
where the magic material was converted 
into fortunes. To Father’s inflamed imag- 
ination the people in the picture appeared to 

coming away from the factories with 
bulging pockets. It was as if he saw him- 
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self among them, hurrying out of the great 
doors home to Mother. He laughed jubi- 
lantly to himself and to Mary in childish old 
glee. For Father was like a child in antici- 
pation of great things. 

The step, if it was to be taken, must be 
taken at once, and Father, reading over and 
over the glowing circulars, could not hesi- 
tate. One man had cleared twenty thou- 
sand dollars in a single year; another had 
made fifteen; another ten — all fortunes to 
Father, whose two thousand represented a 
lifetime’s thrift. He folded up the papers, 
harnessed the old mare, and drove to the 
little country bank at the Point. A few days 
might shut him out of this wonderful chance 
— he dared not wait. He would carry the 
money home and write the fateful letter at 
once, to go out in the next mail, which 
would be early the following day. After the 
night chores were done he would take it 
down to the little Peace Pond office himself. 

“ Will you take it in a draft, Mr. Cunning- 
ham?” The cashier looked over his spec- 
tacles inquiringly. It was a large sum to 
demand without warning, but he made no 
objection, proud of his bank’s readiness to 
meet the demand promptly. Father’s mild 
old face pressed close to the grating ex- 
pressed intense interest mingled with doubt. 
He did not like to take the cashier into his 
confidence, but it seemed necessary. 

“T was thinkin’ of sendin’ it in a letter,” 
he hesitated. 

“Yes? Then you will find a check the 
safest method. Properly endorsed it ’s the 
best possible way to send money.” With a 
few strokes of the pen Father’s little fortune 
was transferred to a slip of thin paper that 
crackled and shook in his excited old hand. 
He gazed dowi at it with a species of awe, it 
seemed so slight a connecting link between 
the little wealth he and Mother had owned 
and the great wealth that was coming to 
them. 

A gentle line of plodding farmers stretched 
behind Father. None of his ancestors had 
ever been business men; they had all tilled 
the same farm in the same way, contentedly 
apart from the strenuous life men lived who 
handled checks intrepidly. 

It was to be a surprise to Mother. She 
would be sitting knitting some night, with 
the soft lamplight on her white hair, hum- 
ming perhaps a little croony tune. The 
door would open and Father would come 
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in. A letter would be in his hand, and sud- 
denly, like a boy, he would wave it in her 
dear face. The “quick returns” would sift 
out into her lap. Mother would utter a little 
bewildered cry that he would smother in a 
kiss. Then he would explain and they 
would put their old heads together and re- 
plan the Golden-Wedding journey. This 
time they would put in all the luxuries they 
could think of, for this time they would be 
rich. 

The old mare’s feet as they carried Father 
home pounded out a triumphal march. No 
qualms of doubt made discord. Unlimited, 
unbroken faith in humanity safeguarded 
Father. He found Mother upstairs absorbed 
in quilt-making. There was nothing to dis- 
turb the painful operation of writing a letter. 

“You goin’ to help me plant my sweet 
peas to-night, Father? Emmeline Belcher’s 
got her seeds all in, an’ I don’t want to wait 
another minute. I’ve had mine soakin’ 
this two or three days. I’ll help do the 
chores so’s to hurry you up.”’ It was at sup- 
per, and Mother’s gentle face was mildly 
excited. The sweet-pea planting was one of 
her annual events of importance. She did 
not relish the idea of Emmeline Belcher 
being ahead of her. 

Father looked up hurriedly. “I guess we 
better do it to-morrer night,” he said. “I 
kind of thought to-night I’d go down to the 
post-off —to the store. I’ve got an ar- 
rant —” 

“Father! 


You ain’t goin’ traipsin’ off 
again to-day! No, you ain’t,” she laughed, 


with playful authority. ‘“You’re goin’ to 
help me get my peas in! I’ll milk the heifer 
an’ see tothe hens for my part o’ the chores.” 

Father, with the precious letter in his 
pocket, was in a quandary. If he insisted 
on going down to the store his secret would 
be imperilled, and that must not be. It was 
his first secret from Mother, and he realized 
that it hung on a slender thread. Over his 
chores he pondered, then slowly came light. 
Ezra Bell always went down to the store for 
the mail. Ezra’s folks were about the only 
ones at Peace Pond who got letters; and 
though they came rarely even to Ezra’s 
folks, there was always the exciting possi- 
bility of “gettin’ one to-night.” Ezra would 
go, and Father must entrust the precious let- 
ter to him. He watched his chance and 
slipped across to the Bell barn. 

“Tf you can’s well’s not, Ezry,” he con- 
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cluded his request. “It’s a consid’able i 
portant letter, an’ I can’t go down with 
before to-morrer. Mother’s got her m 
made up to get her peas in to-night, 
calc’late they ’ve got to go in!” 

A week went by, then another, 
Father, for the first time in his life, the 
dragged. The third and fourth weeks 
lowed slowly. With the closing of the fiff 
the blow fell upon Father — quite 
denly; he had no warning. 

“Here’s another o’ those city papeny 
Father. Little Liberty brought it in on he 
way to school. I asked her if anybody ej 
was dead, an’ she said no, married. Th 
Bells’ folks are the greatest hands to get i 
the paper! Here, you take it an’ read ij 
Father.” She bustled away about her work 
and so it was alone that Father came upd 
his doom. In a staring head-line he readif 
“Big Fraud Exposed!” There followed 
column of awful news. The original ad 
tisement that had tempted Father and m 
other innocents was quoted, word for wa 
and a calm disclosure of its rottenness ¢ 
with the impress of unmistakable authori 
Father read with wild old eyes. The endg 
his world and Mother’s had come. ’ 

Nowhere in the column was printed 
“Jotham Cunningham and his wife, Le 
ruined,” but it was there. It stood out ® 
ink-black letters before Father’s anguishe 
eyes. He found another sentence thet 
**Jotham Cunningham has ruined his wilg 
Lois,” and under the awful lash of that a : 
Father crumpled piteously. 

The neighbors called it a “shock,” 4 
they were right; but it was not the shod 
they meant. Father grew suddenly veryé 
and feeble. He went about tremulously, @ 
need of a cane, and Mother’s troubled eye 
followed him in loving panic — the he 
had gone out of Mother. She grew old, t 
Her brisk, cheerful gait gave place to wo é 


ding; she stopped humming at her work 


Neither one of the old couple ever spok 
now of the Golden-Wedding trip. Jul 
came joyously into the land, but bleak Ne 
vember was in Father’s heart and Mother 
A certain gap had opened between thet 
and was widening. In the stricken heart @ 
Father was guilt and horror — in Mothe 
sore bewilderment and a growing dread th 
Father might be going to die. 
One day Jotham Cunningham took to hi 
bed, Mother’s dread eating at his own soul 
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How could he die without confessing his sin 
» Mother! How could he confess it to 
"Mother! His brain was in a tumult of con- 
Hicting emotions. A vision of Mother, wid- 
pwed and penniless, was always before 


| “TI got to tell her — O Lord, I got to tell 
her!” groaned Father, but put it off from 
Way to day. 

» “He’s got to have a city doctor an’ 
(ranges an’ some 0’ them big white grapes, 
Man’ things to build him up,” groaned 
Mother, and made her determined little 
lans to procure them all. One afternoon 
Nghe got Emmeline Belcher to come over to 
Istay with Father while she drove to the 
Point. She made the old mare trot all the 
"way — there seemed terrible need of haste. 
“At the little country bank she stopped and 
hitched her horse. But she was gone long; 
She came out creepingly, with a queer ap- 
Ppearance of groping her way in the dark. 

| “Home,” she said to the old mare in 
Somebody else’s voice. ‘ We’re going home, 
"Mary. You’ll have to drive yourself; some- 
thing ’s the matter with my eyes;”’ but it was 
Pwith her heart. She sat stooping on the 
) Seat like a very old woman. 

» Suddenly a change came over Mother. 
)She straightened up and held the reins taut 
nin her little lean old hands. 

| “Hurry, Mary, hurry! We’ve got to go 
Pfaster’n this,” she cried. She could not 
| wait to get home to Father. 

| Poor Father! It was pity and great ten- 
)derness that had wakened again, after a tiny 
‘sleep, in Mother’s breast. Poor Father! 
| Poor Father! now she understood at least 
WWhy the little gap had widened between 
rthem. All her love took Father in its arms 
yand rocked him. 

“Get up, Mary! — get up, get up!”’ she 
“pleaded. She would go home and say: 
> There, there, poor Father!” as if he were 
pher little sinning child. She would laugh 
pand sing about her work and put her cheek 
/ against Father’s again. She would not let 
"him die. Hurry, hurry, Mary! 

) it was this thing —this inexplicable 
» thing — that was killing Father. Bewilder- 
/ Ment, horror, all other emotions, were swal- 
- lowed up in the determinatic- that Father 
Should live, and in a pity that was love. 

_ Emmeline Belcher tiptoed bulkily to 
Father’s door to see if he were still asleep. 
peas eyes were closed and his great frame 
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scarcely seemed to stir. Emmeline went 
back to her knitting and slept herself. She 
was peacefully dream-deep in slumber when 
little Liberty Bell came stepping in on light 
little toes. She glanced at Emmeline and 
went on to Father’s room, her round face full 
of a child’s awe in the presence of death. For 
Liberty had been told that Jotham Cunning- 
ham was not much longer for this world. 
Her mother had sent her on an errand, and 
she meant to take the opportunity to get a 
nearer acquaintance with the great mystery. 
Fortune favored her. She stole to the side 
of the high bed and her serious little face 
peered levelly across at Father. 

“Well?” he said, for he and sleep had 
not met that day. His closed eyes had been 
a trick to deliver him from Emmeline. 
“Well, what do you want?” 

“Oh!” Liberty breathed, “then you 
have n’t gone yet, have you? I didn’t 
know when I first came in —” she hesitated 
delicately. It did not seem proper to men- 
tion the awful word. Father had closed his 
eyes again wearily. 

““Oh!—oh, please open ’em again! 
Please don’t — do it while I’m here.” The 
child put out a little hand and touched 
Father. It felt cool and soft against his 
face, like Mother’s cheek — oh, Mother’s 
cheek! Would he ever feel it again! Father 
groaned. 

“Does it hurt much as that?” the child 
whispered. “I was hoping it did n’t hurt. 
It’s — it’s pretty bad, is n’t it?” 

Liberty crept away in a little panic of 
fear. At the door, remembering her mother’s 
errand, she halted, poising for flight like a 
timid bird. 

“Here’s a letter that my mother found in 
the pocket of my father’s milking-coat that 
b’longs to you,” she recited, breathlessly. 
“He has n’t wore it for weeks an’ weeks, so 
he forgot to mail it, an’ my mother’s goin’ 
to scold him when he gets home from the 
P’int like everything. She says that’s the 
way he always mails letters, an’—”’ 

“Bring it here!” thundered Father. He 
was sitting up in bed. He held out a shaking 
hand for the letter. 

“She ’s —he ’s—I’m sorry!’’ quivered 
the frightened child. But Father was not 
sorry. He staggered to the floor and caught 
Liberty to his breast, crying out strange 
things. 

“Go tell him to be glad —tell your ma 
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to be! Tell ’em Jotham Cunningham 
praises the Lord! Amen! Amen!” 

When the old mare trotted into the yard 
a wonderful sight greeted Mother’s eyes. 
Father was there, waiting — Father, weak 
and tottering, but radiant! He held out 
welcoming old arms. 

“Mother!” he shouted, “‘ Mother, it’s all 
right! — we’ll go on our weddin’-journey, 
Mother. The Lord an’ Ezry Bell have 
saved us.” 

“Father!” she climbed hastily out of the 
old wagon andran tohim. The change in his 
gaunt face terrified while it overjoyed her. 


DYING 
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“Don’t stand up, Father —set down 
set down!” 

“T feel like runnin’!” he laughed, but he 
sat down with her on the doorsteps and let 
her support him with her faithful arms, 
After awhile he told her all the tragic little 
story. 

“But we’ve got it back ag’in, Mother — 
it’s in there in the letter. You won’t be poor 
when I die — I ain’t goin’ to die! I’ve got 
to get well in time for our weddin’-journey.” 

“Father,” she whispered, ‘seems as if 
we’d took our weddin’-journey — back to 
each other!” 


RELIGION 


By ALICE SPICER 


I saw two forms approaching,— one so straight, 
So rigid straight — with narrow forehead high, 
And thin, straight hands that held before his eye 

An open book; he read, nor altered gait. 


Straight on he came, nor saw the sunset splendor 
That in the sky behind him spread its gold, 
So that I turned, its reflex to behold — 

And in the east, lo! what a vision tender! 


For, coming toward the sun, the second form, 
Whose very garments’ fold spoke love and grace, 
Whose gentle tread did scarce a flower displace: 

A woman — sweet as sunlight after storm. 


They passed midway,— her eyes were lifted high, 
His on his book; and neither,saw the other. 
He kept his way,— poor Retrogression’s brother,— 
And she went smiling — God seemed to her so nigh. 
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TO MEXICO 


Some Impressions of the Chief City of Western Texas : Its Cosmopolitan Character 
and the Contrasts It Affords with Other Cities of the Lone Star State 


By FRANK PUTNAM 


YNE might with equal reason 
2)| write of San Antonio as “The 
\/4| Texas Cosmopolis,” or “The 
47))\ Mother-in-law of the Army,” 
a: J or “The American Thermop- 
yle.” Because I mean chiefly to consider 
the present-day industrial and commercial 
phases of life in San Antonio and the San 
Antonio country stretching down to the Rio 
Grande, I have chosen the title set above 
this page. 

Considered broadly, as a social unit, San 
Antonio impresses the observer as a chaos 
of individualism. There are great jobbing- 
houses, a few big factories, many large 
stores, and costly residences without num- 
ber, scattered in a sort of hit-or-miss way 
throughout nine square miles of territory, 
and, aside from two principal business 
streets, alternating in a bewildering fash- 
ion with lowly but snug ’dobe huts and un- 
pretentious cottages of wood or soapstone. 
This heterogeneous no-arrangement of the 
town indicates at first sight the absence of 
a unified civic spirit, which becomes more 
strongly apparent with each day that one 
remains on the ground. Here, one reflects, 
are many dissimilar racial groups, not yet 
amalgamated. But yesterday — that is to 
say, a dozen years ago — the vast region 
south and west of San Antonio was range 
country, and the lords of the soil were the 
ranch-owners.. Scores of these prairie bar- 
ons have set up baronial halls in San Anto- 
no, quite in the manner of the middle- 
western prairie farmer of a smaller scale, 
who, having gained a safe competence with 
plow and pitchfork, moved his family into 
the nearest pleasant village to get the ben- 
efit of its social life. 





The Rule of the Ward Politician 


Houston and Galveston are compact; San 
Antonio is scattering. Houston and Galves- 
ton lie low on level plains — Galveston on 
a sand island hardly fifteen feet above the 
sea, Houston perhaps fifty feet or a bit 
more; San Antonio crowns twin ridges a 
shade more than 650 feet above sea-level. 
Houston and Galveston have adopted city 
governments in accord with modern ideas, 
governments that recognize human prog- 
ress, and they are gettting good results from 
the change; San Antonio, her civic conscious- 
ness not yet developed to this point, adheres 
to the old rule of the ward politician, and 
she looks it. In dry, sunny weather her 
streets are hard and firm and easy to ride 
over. After a single light shower her streets 
when I was there were muddy from end to 
end — even those which are paved quickly 
took on a sticky-clayey coating, deposited 
by wheels and hoofs coming from the un- 
paved ways. No effort was made to clean 
the paved streets. The street-cars were 
early tracked full of mud up and down their 
central aisle. 

These conditions are due not to any lack 
of energy on the part of the people of San 
Antonio; their energy is sufficiently obvious 
in a hundred admirable phases of the town’s 
gay, swift life. It is an indication of the lack 
of community spirit before alluded to — the 
spirit that transforms a village into a city, 
and analogous to the spirit that transforms 
a gawky hobbledehoy of a tall boy into a 
trimly attired young man. As I write this, 
a committee of business men and other rep- 
resentative citizens is in conference framing 
a new charter or a list of charter amend- 
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ments, calculated to inspire and to express 
San Antonio’s desire for a more competent, 
modern-minded government than she has 
yet enjoyed. Following the successful ex- 
amples of Houstonand Galveston with their 
commission governments, these citizens of 
San Antonio are trying to get something of 
the same kind for their city. As was the case 
in Houston and Galveston,— less in the lat- 
ter city than in the former,— the profes- 
sional politicians, the men who thrive upon 
bad government, are fighting the proposed 
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cratic; it takes the power away from the 
people, depriving them of direct represen. 
tation by wards; it is a policy of centralj- 
zation and therefore un-American and yp. 
democratic,” etc.,etc. As if our cities — oy 
public business — could safely or profitably 
persist in outworn systems while all the 
other business of the world is adapting it. 
self to new ideas, the fruit of discovery and 
invention! As if in this era of many and 
cheap daily newspapers it were any longer 
doubtful that every citizen, of sufficient in- 














. City Hall, San Antonio 


change. One cannot greatly blame them. 
Their living is threatened. Under a city 
government honest, economical, and pro- 
gressive, these men must inevitably fail to 


find occupation in the public service. 


A Representative of the Old Order 


I called on Mr. Bryan Callaghan, mayor 
of San Antonio, at his office in the city hall. 
He told me he did not approve of the com- 
mission form of government for cities, be- 
cause — and this is the stock phrase of its 
opponents everywhere — it “is not demo- 


telligence to be entitled to vote at all, could 
not cast his ballot as intelligently for a can- 
didate representing a whole city as for one 
representing merely a small artificial divi- 
sion of a city! Indeed, the more closely I 
study this commission form of city govert- 
ment the more I incline to believe that we 
might well substitute State. commissions for 
our unwieldy, wasteful State legislatures. 
Mayor Callaghan in his own person cu 
riously represents the cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of his city. His father, Bryan Callaghan, 
was mayor before him, in 1846. The sec- 
ond of the name, the present mayor, like. the 
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late Director-general George R. Davis of 
the Chicago World’s Fair, sits full six feet 
tall in his chair and stands a scant five feet 
nine in his shoes—a short-legged, big- 
bodied, big-headed man; his manner curtly- 
courteous, military-political; his speech col- 
ored with the tones and enriched with the 
best thought of all the great literatures of the 
world. He was mayor a dozen years, then 
district attorney and judge, and again mayor, 
now serving his sixteenth year in that office 
and an aspirant for reélection. Before these 
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“carries the Mexican vote in his pocket,” 
not solely because his mother was the daugh- 
ter of a French father and a Mexican mother, 
—a fact of which the mayor is not less 
proud than of his descent from good old 
Virginian stock on his father’s side,— but 
because he understands the Mexicans and 
treats them as the lords of Mexico have 
treated them from the days of the Spanish 
invasion. Your Mexican-American likes a 


lord, one big enough to fill the part, and he 


makes no secret of the fact. And there are 














United States Post-office, San Antonio 


lines appear in print he will have either won 
or lost in the campaign pending as I write. 
As a practical politician he has one asset 
not unlike that most employed by the late 
Mayor Carter Harrison of Chicago, in that 
he carries in his veins the blood of at least 
three races, — Irish, French, and Mexican. 
Carter Harrison used to talk to the Irish, 
the Greeks, the Italians, the Germans, the 
Poles, and all the other racial groups in 
Chicago, ardently proclaiming his pride in 
the fact that he could claim blood kinship 
with them. And it got the votes. San An- 
tonio folk will tell you that Mayor Callaghan 


nearly a thousand Mexican voters in San 
Antonio. Probably San Antonio’s mayor 
is the only official of that rank in America 
who can converse fluently with all the alien 
elements of his city’s population, each in its 
own tongue. He was educated abroad, and, 
possessing a natural aptitude for languages, 
he made himself master of near half a score 
of continental literatures, in the original. 
But as politician, Mayor Callaghan stands 
for the old régime, the idea that is passing; 
and though San Antonio under his succes- 
sors may continue to be, in degree at least, 
“wide open day and night,” she is pretty 
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Breckinridge Villa Seminary, one of the numerous private schools that make San Antonio the 
educational centre of the Southwest 


certain also to be better paved, cleaner, and 
more progressive in her municipal develop- 
ment, more attractive to the increasing army 
of tourists who seek winter ease in her en- 
chanting climate, and, as a natural result, 
more prosperous in all the private under- 
takings of her citizens. 

The generations of man tread each upon 
the other’s heels. Texas, remote in many 
ways from the ferment that forecasts signifi- 
cant changes in the political and economic 
life of the Northern States, yet feels and re- 
sponds somewhat to the urge of the new 
generation. Senator Bailey’s fierce battle 
for reélection was not so much a contest of 
individuals as of ideas —the old against 
the new. So with the new forms of city 
government, installed in Houston and Gal- 
veston, sought for in San Antonio and Dal- 
las and Waco and El Paso, and curiously 
inquired into by other cities of the State. 
Even in the midst of the most remarkable 
material development seen upon this conti- 
nent in a quarter-century, a time of extraor- 
dinary prosperity, the old order passes and 
the new challenges for succession. 


San Antonio’s Rich Tributary Region 


San Antonio has great wealth, much of it 
accumulated in the cattle industry, some of 
it at work in her jobbing-trade, wherein she 
claims to excel any other Texan city, and a 
less amount invested in manufactories. 
Most interesting because most uncommon 
of her industries is a candy factory that em- 
ploys a thousand hands in the season, that 
makes a stable market for the pecan crop of 
the South, and that ships its product all over 
the country and even into foreign lands. 
Imagine Texas shipping candy to Boston! 
Of late years the great ranges have been 
broken up in countless places by small 
farms, and agriculture throughout a very 
large portion of the San Antonio territory 
has been made independent of rainfall by 
the development of unfailing Artesian wells 
supplying water for irrigation. In many 
places between San Antonio and the Rio 
Grande the unprecedented transition from 
grazing to intensive farming has been made 
at a single step. This region now produces 
most of the Bermuda-onion crop of the coun- 
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Front view of theeSpada Mission 


try, imports its seeds direct from Teneriffe, 
and raises a finer product than Bermuda. 
This is intensive farming, whereby the agri- 
culturist derives from a very few acres an 
income larger than middle-western general 
farmers obtain from farms of a quarter or 
a half section. It is common for the truck- 
farmers to clear in one season more than 
the first cost of their ground and equipment. 


The land which they buy for from $10 to 
$50 an acre will inevitably, with the increase 
of population certain to come soon, advance 
to $100 or even $200 an acre, since al- 
ready fair returns upon that value can be 
obtained and the price of the lands remains 
low only because there are such enormous 
areas of it still unused. 

Texas offers more and better opportuni- 
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ties to young men of grit and ambition than 
any other section of the continent. I strolled 
up on the parade-ground of Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, near San Antonio, late one sunny after- 
noon, and fell into conversation with a 
bronzed infantryman. I asked him if he 
had ever been stationed at Fort Brown, in 
Brownsville, on the’ Rio Grande. He said 


fully, and when I offered the opinion that he 
could repeat if he liked on that same land, 
since its present valuation would certainly 
double in another five years, he replied, 
“Yes, I think that’s right — but it’s out of 
my class now. I haven’t the price of 
another ticket in that lottery and they ain’t 
selling splits any more.” 














The Central Christian Church, one of the most attractive of the many handsome houses of 
worship in San Antonio 


he had, about a dozen years ago. “I once 
owned 540 acres of land near there,’”’ he 
said. “A friend of mine offered me the 540- 
acre piece at ten cents an acre. I had been 
saving my pay and had quite a lot of ready 
money, seventy-five or eighty dollars, I 
guess it was. I just thought I would take 
a chance with fifty of it, so I bought the 
land. Afterwards I got to thinking about 
the matter, and I said to myself, ‘What a 
chump you were to throw away that fifty! 
You might just as well have changed it into 
Mex. and tossed it into the river.’ And do 
you know I actually renigged — made the 
fellow call the trade off and give me back 
my money. To-day that land is worth $40 
anacre.” He turned away, grinning mourn- 


On the Mexican Border 


Americans are pouring into Mexico by 
thousands, and on the other hand there is a 
small but steady and increasing influx of 
Mexicans into Texas. San Antonio marks 
the limit of the northern migration of most 
of them. It is hard to determine whether 
the Mexican population of San Antonio is 
increasing or declining. One observer says 
one thing; another, the contrary. It is gen- 
erally agreed that they are far better labor- 
ers than the negroes. They do most of the 
common labor of San Antonio, and a large 
part of the trades’ work is in their hands. 
Some of them, of the higher types, are among 
the best and most distinguished citizens of 
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San Antonio. These, I take it, are of the 
Spanish strain, whereas the rank and file of 
the Mexicans in Texas are unmistakably 
of Indian derivation, or mainly so. They 
are not classed as whites, but are a valuable 
and generally peaceful element of the cit- 
izenship. Brownsville, the river-town that 
is the centre of the new agricultural develop- 
ment along the Rio Grande, has a popula- 
tion of about fifteen hundred whites and 
forty-five hundred Mexicans. It is waking 
to new life after a sleep of nearly half a cen- 
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valley, is richer than even the historic Val. 
ley of the Nile. Railroad-builders are hur. 
rying new lines to completion, extendi 
old ones, and advertising to the North the 
wonderful opportunities for the making of 
new fortunes out of the soil so long unused 
and deemed of little or no value. A large 
and increasing stream of settlers from 
Northern and Eastern States pours into 
the Rio Grande Valley, and it is sure soon 
to become one of the richest farming-sec- 
tions of the Union. 














Station of the Southern Pacific at San Antonio, a type of railway architecture characteristic 
of the Southwest 


tury. In the later years of the Civil War, 
when federal warships had blockaded all 
the Southern ports, nearly all of the cotton 
that the South was able to export was sent 
out through Brownsville. It went across the 
river in bond and was shipped as Mexican 
property. In those days Brownsville, on 
both sides of the river, had a flourishing 
population of full fifty thousand. When 
commerce of the South returned to its former 
channels the old place fell asleep, to be 
awakened only recently, when soil investi- 
gators discovered that the country there- 
about, and all up and down the Rio Grande 


The development of the river-counties has 
been retarded by bad government. Ring 
rule, so easily perfected and perpetuated 
where there is but one party of any strength, 
has cursed this region for many long years, 
but there are indications that the new-com- 
ers will shortly make an end of it. It is no 
longer fashionable to import voters from the 
Mexican side of the river to carry a doubt- 
ful township, and the old bosses there begin 
to grow pessimistic concerning the country’s 
future, even as do the old bosses in the larger 
cities of Texas, contemplating the growth of 
the sentiment for commission government. 
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It is related of Judge Wells, the boss of the 
dominant ring in Cameron County, that he 
met State Senator Turner, of Corpus Christi, 
ona train, shortly after the passage of a new 
State game law. The judge inquired, in a 
semi-facetious humor, whether in the opinion 
of Senator Turner the new law would apply 
toCameron County, commonly and humor- 
ously known as the Free State of Cameron. 
The senator replied that if the new law ap- 
plied to Cameron County it would be the first 
law ever passed by the Texas Legislature that 


most energetic railroad-builder the country 
has seen since James J. Hill laid his rails 
from the Great Lakes to the Pacific, is act- 
ive in developing the Rio Grande region. 
His Gulf Coast line, which is to have great 
terminals in Houston and Galveston and 
ultimately will reach up to San Antonio, 
will populate and market the products of a 
fruitful region as large as Ohio. The com- 
pletion of the Inter-Coastal canal, for the 
first section of which, between Brownsville 
and Corpus Christi, an appropriation is 














A San Antonio residence, built of Texas soapstone, that cuts easily when first taken out, but 
hardens with age and exposure to the weather 


did so apply. And there was more of truth 
than jest in that answer. One of the strong, 
clean, keen young men of the kind that is 
bringing modern ideas into the Rio Grande 
country, and promoting immigration there, 
is Mr. J. W. Canada, of San Antonio, who is 
interested in a score of country weeklies in 
southwest Texas, and publishes, among oth- 
ers, a Brownsville paper. 


Activity of Northern Capitalists 


Mr. B. F. Yoakum, the head of the Rock 
Island-Frisco group of railroads, and the 


made in the new rivers and harbors bill and 
which can be completed under five million 
dollars, will permit the building-up of a 
barge traffic from the Mexican border to all 
the great cities on the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and the Missouri rivers. Coal can then be 
sent without transshipment from Pittsburg 
in Texas City, the new town which the gi- 
ants of the United States Steel Company 
are building on the mainland opposite Gal- 
veston, and other freight can be taken north 
from the fields of the Rio Grande region in 
the same inexpensive way. There are very 
many indications that the great capitalists 
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The mission of San Juan, whose bell still calls to prayer 

















De los Milagros Mission, a shrine of old San Antonio 




















Front ‘of the Church of the Alamo, a Texan and national shrine 
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Interior of the Alamo. Here Travis, Crockett, Bowie, and their men, one hundred and ninety in all, 
fought to the death against Santa Anna’s Mexican Army. The names of visitors have been 
written on almost every square inch of the sacred walls, some climbing almost to 
the roof to scribble their tribute of mixed vanity and respect 
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of the North mean to develop and exploit 
this rich new region as rapidly as their own 
enormous resources and their great influ- 
ence with the national Legislature can en- 
able them to do it. It is practically the last 
virgin soil of real value and low price within 
the borders of the United States, and the 
wide diversity of its profitable products — 
ranging from corn to dates, from granite to 
coal and iron — insures for it a develop- 
ment like no other on the continent. It is 


no negro problem in Texas like that in 
States further east. Most of the labor is 
white and Mexican, and there are a dozen 
jobs for every man — for every man, that 
is, who does n’t want to pick and choose 
but is willing to tackle the problem pioneer- 
fashion, which is man-fashion. 


A Great Winter Resort 
San Antonio stands to this new develop- 
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The front of the Alamo electrically lighted at night 


literally true, as a young Texan remarked 
one day when we were on train from San 
Antonio southward, that if a man of sense 
and courage were to tumble off the train 
anywhere along the line, he could very soon 
gain a competence within three miles of the 
spot he lit on. The fact is being demon- 
strated by thousands from all parts of the 
country — by many, I am especially pleased 
to say, from the New England States; and 
no new-comers are more cordially welcomed 
here than those who bring with them the 
high traditions of New England. There is 


ment in the relation of a geographical and 
to some extent a financial capital. Her job- 
bers supply most of the goods shipped South 
and West. Her capitalists are ready enough 
to invest in new agricultural enterprises, 
but are shy, asa rule, of new manufacturing 
propositions. San Antonio’s climate alone 
would make the place a city and a great 
winter resort, as it has already made her an 
educational centre second to none in the 
South. More than a score of private acad- 
emies, colleges, and seminaries attract thou- 
sands of students from all over the South. 
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A picture treasured in Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio. Lieutenant-General Chaffee and officers 
of the Rough Riders Regiment are grouped about the President, who is as much 
the idol of all good Texans as he is of all good New Yorkers 


A glimpse of the Rio Grande Valley, in the region between San Antonio and El Paso, on 
the Southern Pacific Railroad 
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The hotels are filled to overflowing in win- 
" ter, and ambitious new projects in this field 
are constantly under way. This year is to 
witness the erection of a seven-hundred- 
thousand-dollar hotel calculated to give 
"San Antonio rank as a resort with Los 
| Angeles, and this ambition seems one likely 
~ to be realized. 

| The presence of a brigade of regular sol- 
' diers, with their brilliant official contribu- 
| tion to the social life of the place, is a charm 
' Los Angeles lacks. So many army officers 
" have married fair daughters of San Antonio 
| that the old town is known as “the mother- 
in-law of the army.” Naturally enough, the 
army loves San Antonio. 


Her Historical Treasures 


| Historically, San Antonio is one of the 

first treasures of the nation. Never on any 
field was American valor better exemplified 
than within the walls of the Alamo. With 
the passing of the years that wipe out lesser 
memories, the Alamo will become one of the 
most sacred of all our national heritages. 
The old church, into which Travis and 
Bowie and Crockett and their surviving 


' comrades retreated after the Mexicans had 


' taken the outer walls by assault, and in 
_ which all the defenders died fighting for 
Texan independence, is now the property 
of the Daughters of the Republic. At its 
left, facing Alamo plaza, is a row of cheap 
shacks occupied by saloons, and at its right 
the major portion of the old mission prop- 
erty, now devoted to commercial purposes, 
outbulks and shuts in the church. 

; There was a time, not so long ago, when 
| San Antonio faced the possibility, in view of 
| the private ownership of the property, that 
| the church might be torn down to make way 
| fora commercial building. The Daughters 
| ofthe Republic, led by Miss Clara Driscoll 
and Miss Adina de Zavala, the latter the 
| daughter of the first vice-president of the 
» Republic of Texas, induced the State of 
Texas to buy the property and commit it to 
the care of the order. A part of the old mis- 
sion, to the right of the church, is used as a 
Warehouse, and the Daughters of the Re- 
public wish to reconstruct this building and 
| make it a museum of patriotism. They 
” lack funds for the work, and the State Leg- 
islature seems to be more concerned with 


: Present political issues than with the preser- 
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vation of its historic buildings. Some inter- 
ested persons advocate the removal of the 
mission, and the creation of a park of which 
the Alamo church would be the central fea- 
ture. It seems incredible that, once brought 
seriously to consider the subject, Texans 
will be so lacking in pride and in reverence 
for their splendid past as to permit the 
demolition of any part of the mission. But 
when I recall the fact that Park Street 
Church in Boston is not yet permanently 
assured against being levelled to make way 
for trade, I am moved somewhat to doubt 
whether Texas may not after all commit the 
incredible folly of permitting the destruc- 
tion of a portion of the Alamo in order to 
increase the value of commercial property 
adjoining it. 

The Alamo was built in 1718, and is one 
of several missions erected by the Spanish 
friars who converted the red brother and 
the red sister with the help of the soldiery. 
Time and again these old churches and 
their walled courtyards have resounded to 
the crackle of musketry, the roar of cannon, 
and the fierce battle-cry of red warriors bent 
on plunder or on vengeance. France, Spain, 
and the Americans who set up the Republic 
of Texas struggled long and desperately in 
their turn for possession of these now hoary 
walls. The old missions are falling into de- 
cay, but they are second only to the Alamo 
in their appeal to the tourist’s interest. 


Interesting, but of Another Sort 


At the other extreme of human interest 
—and San Antonio is rich in contrasts of 
every conceivable nature— _ is the polo- 
pony farm near the city, where the hardy 
plains ponies are trained for duty on fash- 
ionable club polo-grounds in every quarter 
of the world. Ponies have been shipped 
from San Antonio to India, for British 
army officers to bestride, and New York’s 
millionaire players of this hardiest of all 
games are prone to watch the San Antonio 
polo-pony market for special bargains. A 
pony bought on the range for fifty to a hun- 
dred dollars becomes worth a thousand or 
more when trained by the Mexican experts 
employed on the polo-pony ranch. 

And speaking of ponies reminds me that 
San Antonio gave the language a new word 
as expressive, and likely to come into nearly 
as general use, as the word “boycott,” 
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which was the name of the man that first 
organized a boycott. This Texan word is 
“ maverick,” and it was the name of one of 
the brave, aggressive pioneers who were in 
the van of the American invasion of the 
State. Dr. Boycott is said to have been 
proud of the association of his name with 
the process it came to define, but it is doubt- 
ful if the Mavericks ever regarded with the 
same feelings the new significance given to 
their name. One of the early Mavericks, 
the story runs, was a range lord of high de- 
gree, and one of his rules was that a “crit- 
ter” that did not bear the brand of any 
other man or ranch was necessarily his crit- 
ter. Upon such animals, it is said, probably 
with less actual than poetic basis, Maver- 
ick put his brand. In time the name “ mav- 
erick” was, somewhat satirically I fear, ap- 
plied generally to any unbranded animal 
rounded up on the free range. To-day we 
have maverick politicians who fail to ally 
themselves with either of the leading fac- 
tions, or who are excluded by both. In this 
use of the word it seems-to be a contemp- 
tuous substitute for the more dignified term 
“mugwump.” 


San Antonio’s Tie with Boston 


And speaking of words reminds me that 
in San Antonio it was my very great pleas- 
ure to make acquaintance with a poet, a 
scholar, and a gentleman, Mr. George Roe, 


member of the Omar Khayyam Club of 
America and translator of a version of the 
Rubaiyat that possesses poetic beauty of a 


high order. Mr. Roe’s translation includes 


120 of the more than goo stanzas of Omar’s 
original, as against 104 in Fitzgerald’s fifth 
edition. The work is handsomely published 
by A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago, and 
is dedicated to “my fellow members of the 
Omar Khayyam Club of America and espe- 
cially to Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, Mr, 
Charles D. Burrage, and Mr. Eben F, 
Thompson,” who, though Bostonians, may 
well be proud of their association with this 
fine, scholarly product of the quaint old- 
new city on the plains of west Texas. 

Since in so many ways Texas seems to 
duplicate within her vast domain the fea- 
tures of the nation as a whole, I have thought 
that if Dallas and Fort Worth in the North 
fulfil their reasonable ambition to be the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul of the State, and 
if Galveston shall become the Texan New 
York, and Houston the Texan Chicago, 
why San Antonio, with her wealth and cul- 
ture, her historic memorials, and her dispo- 
sition to live well though trade should some- 
what languish in consequence, must inevi- 
tably be the Boston of the great State. And 
with that thought for her future, the happi- 
est and the friendliest that any one could 
entertain concerning her, I bid good-by and 
good luck to San Antonio, “the mother-in- 
law of the army.” 





BRAVERY 


By MARGARET N. GOODNOW 


To stand where verging pathways woo, 
To hear an irksome duty sue, 

When just within one’s eager reach 

Are beckoning sail and gleaming beach, 
And then, in duty’s bonds, to turn 
With weary steps and eyes that burn 
Back to the life that cries its need: 

Ah! this is bravery, indeed! 
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Safety and the Railroads 


“A ND for our country ’t is a bliss to die,”’ 

sang old Homer, and the passing of 
the centuries and the coming and going of 
great wars have proved nothing different. 
“Tt occurs to me that it is beautiful to die in 
arms” said Aneas, telling of the sack of 
Troy. Roosevelt and Bryan and some 
thousands more of us who got less men- 
tion in print were glad to take the chance 
some years ago when the Hearst papers de- 
cided that it would be a good business 
move for certain kinds of journalism if the 
country went to war with Spain. 

But the chances of life to-day bring us 
face to face with a rather different danger. 
Can we truthfully say, “And for another’s 
dividends it is a bliss to die”? It és beauti- 
ful to die in arms, but whoshall find esthetic 
comfort in comminution and combustion 
ina railroad wreck! Yet that is what hap- 
pens each year to nearly ten thousand per- 
sons in the United States. To be exact and 
quote from the last published report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, there 
were, during the year ending June 30, 1905, 
9,703 persons killed and 86,008 persons in- 
jured in railroad accidents in the United 
States. Almost a hundred thousand per- 
sons in one brief year! Figures are not 
easily obtainable to prove what has hap- 
pened since, but no day passes without its 
story of a railroad wreck and loss of life, 
and we are so blunted with a repetition of 
horror that we give little heed. 
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By the figures given it is unquestionably 
more dangerous to be a railroad employee 
in these piping times of peace than it is to 
be a soldier in time of war. Even to be a 
commuter is a sufficiently dangerous thing, 
a condition not to be confronted without 
secret misgivings and a consultation with 
the life-insurance agent. 

If one studies the figures, he finds that to 
go to business is about as dangerous as to 
go to war, without the possibility of a pen- 
sion as a stimulant to the cheerful perform- 
ance of duty. 

The condition of course is intolerable, 
and getting worse, but there is hope ahead 
in the wide-spread attention which it is sud- 
denly receiving in the public press, and the 
indignation of many critics. The gist of the 
whole matter is ably set forth by Frank 
Haigh Dixon in a recent article in the At- 
lantic Monthly, and the conclusions which 
he draws and the remedy he proposes are 
well worthy of attention on the part of the 
average citizen. 

“The fundamental weakness of Amer- 
ican railroading,” he says, “from the stand- 
point of safety, is the wide-spread and al- 
most universal lack of discipline. This weak- 
ness extends all the way from the directors 
of a railroad whose sole interest is in the 
creation of speculative values on Wall 
Street, and whose gaze is riveted on the 
ticker-tape, down to the humblest employee 
who has become infected with the demor- 
alization pervading the entire system. We 
can get no aid in the solution of this prob- 
lem from a study of the railroads of other 
countries. We may strive to reach Eng- 
land’s standards of railroad safety by such 
means as double tracking, extending the 
block system, and abolishing grade-cross- 
ings, but we can hardly hope to transfer 
to American soil the temperament of the 
English railway servant, or the conditions 
determining the employment of British la- 
bor. The question of discipline is an Amer- 
ican problem, to be grappled with and 
solved amid the difficulties and perplexities 
of American conditions. 

“But we can adopt entire the British 
system of accident investigation, a system 
which the existing situation imperatively 
demands. 

“What the country needs is a federal 
board of inspection, of long if not of per- 
manent tenure, consisting of men of such 
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wide knowledge and of such undoubted in- 
tegrity that their conclusions will be ac- 
cepted without question, and their recom- 
mendations adopted by the railroads as a 
matter of course. The reports of such a 
board would be of incalculable value in our 
present perplexity. We should have facts 
gathered by unprejudiced and competent 
investigators, and no longer be obliged to 
rely for information upon the scraps that 
fall from the table of the railroad official. 
We should really know whether inexperi- 
enced men are being placed in responsible 
positions, whether employees are being 
persistently overworked, whether every 
precaution is being taken to enforce disci- 
pline. We should be able to dispel the mys- 
tery of the ‘personal equation.’ Defects in 
the block system should be detected and its 
efficiency increased. The good old expla- 
nation of ‘spreading rails’ would disappear 
forever. The mere publication of reports 
prepared by a board of experts would act 
as a powerful tonic on the whole railroad 
system of the country. Shiftless methods 
that endanger life and property cannot much 
longer persist in the light of a merciless 
publicity. 

“Finally, conclusions of such a board 
would provide indispensable material for 
such legislation as experience would show 
to be necessary. It would discourage whole- 
sale law-making, and would lead to greater 
restraint and more sanity in the enactment 
of measures for public safety. Enduring 
results in legislation are to be realized only 
when statutes are based on a broad foun- 
dation of accurate and well-digested in- 
formation.” 

All of which is very wise and very true; 
but who is to put the federal-inspection bell 
about the neck of this railroad cat? The 
answer of course is easy, and we can al- 
most hear the universal shout proclaim, 
“Teddy!” He can do it if he will, and he 
is about the only one. Would-be bell-hang- 
ers for the necks of misbehaving powers 
have been many, the successful ones few, 
and the greatest of these is our chief magis- 
trate, as with customary energy he con- 
tinues to demonstrate. 

If the scheme will work, let us hope that 
it may work soon. There are only a few of 
us left. 

Federal Board of Inspection, morituri te 
salutamus. 
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The First Steamship to Cross 
the Ocean 


OW that the one-hundredth anpj- 

versary of the launching of the first 
practical steamship is at hand, we can real- 
ize that the ocean liner, with-its tremendous 
bulk, power, swiftness, and carrying-ca- 
pacity, has been the growth of scarcely 
fourscore years. Indeed, the first regular 
trips of ocean liners began less than seventy 
years ago. 

To the United States belongs the dis. 
tinction of having first sent a steamship 
across the ocean. 

She was the Savannah, named for the 
city where she was owned, and her momen- 
tous trip was made in 1819, from Savannah 
to Liverpool. 

When she arrived in sight of the coast of 
Ireland, people on shore, seeing her under 
bare poles and enveloped in a cloud of 
smoke, supposed her to be on fire. A rev- 
enue cutter sent to save her passengers and 
crew followed her all day, in the greatest 
wonderment that a ship on fire and without 
sails set should pe able to go faster than a 
revenue cutter under full sail. They lost 
her at nightfall. 

When she arrived at Liverpool her advent 
created great excitement. A British admiral 
stationed there sent an officer on board the 
Savannah, who demanded of the second of- 
ficer: 

“Where is your master ?”’ 

“T have none,”’ replied the mate. 

“Well, where’s the captain?” 

“He’s below.” 

When the captain had come on deck the 
British officer informed him that a certain 
pennant flying at the masthead of the Sa- 
vannah was regarded by the admiral as an 
insult to him. 

He had sent word that unless it were im- 
mediately lowered he would send a force of 
British jackies to haul it down. 

Capt. Moses Rogers of the Savannah 
turned to his engineer and said, ‘Get the 
hot-water engine ready to repel boarders.” 

The ship had no such engine, but the 
joke served its purpose, and nothing more 
was said about hauling down the American 
pennant. 

Joseph Bonaparte had then recently of- 
fered a reward for the rescue of Napoleon 
from St. Helena, and it was believed in 
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England that the Savanneh was destined 
for that mission. 

She went from England to Sweden and to 
St. Petersburg, in both places taking mem- 
bers of the royal family on excursions that 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm, The cap- 
tain tried to sell the steamer in both Sweden 
and Russia, but he would not accept the 
offers made for her, so he came back home 
with her. 

The Savannah was twenty-two days go- 
ing from Savannah to Liverpool, and twenty- 
five days from St. Petersburg to New York, 
but she only employed steam-power when 
the wind was less than four knots an hour, 
that being the idea of the proper function of 
steam-power in those days. 

The paddles of the Savannah were so 
constructed that when the wind was fresh 
and the sails could be used to advantage, 
or, particularly, when the weather was 
rough, the paddle-wheels were taken apart 
and brought aboard. 

It is said that only fifteen minutes was re- 
quired to unship the two paddle-wheels and 
raise all sail. 

The Savannah was built for a sailing- 
packet in New York in 1818. Captain Rog- 
ers had sailed coasting-steamers for Robert 
Fulton some years earlier, and he persuaded 
Savannah capitalists to buy the Savannah, 
fit her with an engine, and astonish the 
world by sending her to Europe. 

Her engine was a go-horse power, low- 

pressure affair, having a cylinder of 40-inch 
diameter, with a stroke of five feet. It was 
built at Morristown, N. J., and cost $3,500. 
She carried seventy-five tons of coal and 
twenty-five cords of wood on her trip to Liv- 
erpool, and used all her coal in the seven 
days she was under steam. 
_ Shortly after the arrival of the vessel back 
in Savannah her owners became seriously 
embarrassed financially, owing to a great 
fire. They sold her; she was deprived of 
her engine by her new owners, and very 
soon afterwards she ran ashore on Long 
Island, New York, and there her frame 
still lies, 

It was nearly ten years before another 
steamship crossed the Atlantic, and twenty 
years after the Savannah’s initial voyage, 
when a regular line of transatlantic steam- 
ships was established. The years since 
then have seen an enormous growth in the 
number and size of steamships. 
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Boston’s Old Home Week 


OSTON, Massachusetts, during the 

seven days of July 28-August 3, will 
be “at home”’ to all of its sons and daugh- 
ters, wherever residing. 

In honor of those who have wandered 
away from the historic city by the sea, and 
made new homes for themselves in the far 
West and elsewhere, a grand “ Old-Home- 
Week” celebration and reunion has been 
arranged for that week, which in magnitude 
and interest will eclipse anything of the kind 
ever planned by an American community. 

The entire period will be given over to a 
series of midsummer festivities and observ- 
ances such as no other city in the world is 
in a position to offer to its guests. 

There will be family, school, college, and 
association reunions of all sorts, military 
manceuvres and parades, civic, trades, and 
electrical processions, historical pilgrimages, 
religious and patriotic observances, river 
carnivals, veteran firemen’s muster, recep- 
tions to the Governors of New England and 
other distinguished guests, illuminations, 
concerts, dedications, athletic tournaments, 
automobile parades and races, wheelmen’s 
outings, old-time sports, baseball games, 
rowing regattas, yacht races, and other 
aquatic sports, a fishermen’s race, harbor 
and trolley excursions, concerts, inspection 
of war-ships, balloon ascensions, literary ex- 
ercises, banquets, exhibitions by the Fire 
Department, schools, etc., and a variety of 
pastimes, entertainments, and outdoor and 
indoor features too numerous to catalogue, 
and which only Boston can furnish. 

The various days of the week have been 
appropriately set apart as follows: 

SUNDAY, July 28.—‘‘Founders’ Day.” 
Dedicated to Blackstone, Winthrop, and 
the founders of Boston. 

Monpay, July 29.— “ Patriots’ Day.” 
Dedicated to Adams, Hancock, Revere, and 
the patriot sons of the city. 

TUESDAY, July 30.— “Greater Boston 
Day.” Dedicated to the suburban commu- 
nities. 

WEDNESDAY, July 31.— “New England 
Day.” Dedicated to the people and Gov- 
ernors of the New England States. 

THurRSDAY, August 1.— “ Massachu- 
setts Day.” Dedicated to the people and 
the industries of Massachusetts. 

Fripay, August 2.— ‘Women’s Day.” 
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Dedicated to the public-spirited women of 
Boston and the State. 

SATURDAY, August 3.— “ Military Day.” 
Dedicated to the defenders of the Common- 
wealth. 

The arrangements for the great reunion 
are in charge of a Committee of One Thou- 
sand, made up of citizens representing prac- 
tically every industry, pursuit, and activity 
in the city, assisted by an Auxiliary Com- 
mittee of Women. Mayor John F. Fitzger- 
ald is chairman of this committee, and the 
Executive Committee is composed of some 
seventy-five of the most active and influen- 
tial residents of Boston. 

A special invitation, signed by the Mayor, 
will be sent to every former resident of Bos- 
ton whose name and address can be secured 
by the committee. 

For the benefit of those intending to visit 
Boston in connection with the Old-Home- 
Week festivities, the railroads have granted 
a special excursion rate,— one first-class 
limited fare plus $2 for the round trip, go- 
ing and returning over same routes over 
which one-way tickets are regularly sold; 
tickets to be sold so that passengers will not 
arrive in Boston earlier than July 27 nor later 
than July 30; returning, leaving Boston 
from July 29 to August 5 inclusive, except 
that by deposit of ticket in person by orig- 
inal purchaser with Validating Agent not 
later than August 5, and payment of fee of 
$x at time of deposit, an extension of return 
limit may be obtained to leave Boston to 
August 31, inclusive, extension to be made 
by means of extension certificate. 

This extension privilege will give visitors 
an opportunity to make vacation side-trips 
to the seashore, mountains, and other points. 

Stop-over at New York may also be ob- 
tained on return trip on tickets reading via 
New York, provided ticket has been vali- 
dated by Validating Agent at Boston, and 
is deposited by original purchaser in person 
with the Joint Agent at New York not later 
than one day after validation at Boston, and 
upon payment of a fee of $1 at time of de- 
posit; but stop-over at New York will not 
extend beyond August 31. 

Mr. P. H. Gallaher will be Validating 
Agent at Boston, the Validating Agency be- 
ing located at 63 Federal St., corner of 
Franklin St. Office hours, 8 A.M. to 6 P.M., 
July 27 to August 5 inclusive, except Sun- 
days, July 28 and August 4, which will be 
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II A.M. to 5 P.M. From August 6 to August 
31, inclusive, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily, except 
Sundays; Sundays, 11 A.M. to 2 P.M. 

There will be ample first-class hotel and 
lodging and boarding house accommods- 
tions for such of the visitors as are not to be 
the guests of relatives or friends. The rail- 
road service to Boston is excellent, and the 
city has one of the finest electric street- 
railway systems — surface, elevated, and 
subway — in the world. 

Everybody interested in the success of 
the celebration is urged to send in the names 
and addresses of relatives and friends for- 
merly of Boston, now residing elsewhere, in 
order that the official Old-Home-Week invi- 
tation signed by the Mayor may be sent 
them. 

Boston has not had a real big local cele- 
bration of any sort since the 25oth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the place was ob- 
served, in 1880. A number of other large 
cities of the United States meanwhile have 
had world’s fairs, home-coming reunions, 
or important events of one kind or another, 
and in every instance they have benefited 
greatly from them. 

In view of the fact that the Old-Home- 
Week movement has obtained such a strong 
hold in New England, and that the people 
of Boston are so much stirred up over the 
commercial and industrial future of their 
city, this would seem to be the “ psycholog- 
ical moment” for such a celebration in that 
city. 

If only five or ten per cent of the residents 
of Massachusetts now living outside the 
State should attend the reunion, the gather- 
ing would be a distinct success, in point of 
numbers. According to the figures of the 
last census, about 300,000 of the sons and 
daughters of the old Bay State are at pres- 
ent living outside its borders, and when this 
number is multiplied by the children and 
grandchildren of the absent ones, it means 
that there are probably 1,000,000 who either 
regard Massachusetts as their home, or 
take a very close interest in it. 

The proposed reunion will essentially be 
a Massachusetts as well as a Boston affair, 
and there will be many who will spend a part 
of the time in the metropolis and devote the 
balance of their vacation-trip to a visit to 
some country town or village in which they 
were born, or where they have special- 
ties. 
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Nearly two thirds of these former resi- 
dents of Massachusetts are living outside of 
New England. Virginia has 8,000 of them, 
North Carolina, 3,500; South Carolina and 
Georgia, 3,000 each; California, 20,000; 
Washington, 4,000; Oregon, 2,000; Illinois, 
18,000; Ohio, 7,500; Minnesota, 7,000; 
Michigan, Iowa, and Wisconsin about 6,000 
each; Missouri, 4,500; Kansas and Nebras- 
ka, 3,500 each; Indiana and North and 
South Dakota together, 5,000; Pennsylvania 
11,000; New Jersey, 10,000; and New York, 
45,000. 
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The big cities also have large quotas of 
Massachusetts-born people. New York has 
25,000; Chicago, 10,000; San Francisco, 
6,000; Denver, 2,000; Minneapolis, 2,000; 
St. Louis, 1,800; St. Paul, 1,300; Philadel- 
phia, 5,000; Washington, 2,200; and Buf- 
falo, 1,400. 

The Boston reunion will take place in 
the height of the vacation season, so that it 
will give to many an opportunity of com- 
bining their annual summer outing with a 
pilgrimage to one of the most interesting 
cities, historically, in the country. 


LOVE DIED LAST NIGHT 
By STACY E. BAKER 


Love died last night. His lips, once curved in smiles, 
Were trouble-lined, and to his tear-wet eyes 
Came the hurt look of one who, Laughter-wise, 
First looks at Pain. Love died to, through the Aisles 
Of Dead Emotions, tread the weary miles 
To where the Empire of Oblivion lies. 
My heart and soul tolled out his sad demise, 
Then drew their cowls and fared away — exiles! 


There by his bier the ghost of Laughter stood, 
And with the mourning group came Memory, 
Her angel wings poised for a gentle flight; 
But none was there to say Love was not good, 
And none was there who went away tear-free — 
For Love, who knew no wrong,— Love died last night! 





THE QUATRAIN 


By SINCLAIR LEWIS 


A sighing thrush is Sonnet; Triolet 

The lilting lark’s reiterated note. 

While Quatrain is a humming-bird afloat, 
Minute, but with the vesper glory set. 











CRUMBS 
By EDNA A. COLLAMORE 


Jane had a gingham pinafore. 
It buttoned up behind; 
In front were two large pockets 
That were greatly to her mind. 
’T wixt the time she took it off 
And the time she put it on 
Who knows what things had entered in 
And what had thither gone? 
Yet always in a time of dearth, 
As when her earnest plea 
Was met by, “Nothing more to eat, 
It’s almost time for tea,” 
From out a multitudinous 
Complexity of treasures 
She’d stay her gnawing hunger 
With the crumbs of former pleasures: 
A crust of bread, an apple-core 
With ‘very pale white seeds, 
The sugar from a doughnut 
That had met her earlier needs, 
A half-chewed bit of licorice, 
Elm-bark, or chewing-gum, 
And the little heaps of fragments 
That from ginger cookies come; 
And tho’ she hungered for her tea, 
Contentedly she munched 
The hard, dark crumbs of happier hours — 
Hours when she’d really lunched. 


Jane had an upper bureau drawer 
That always pleased her rarely. 
It would have shocked her grandmamma 
If she had eyed it squarely, 
For all her dearest treasures, 
Now the pockets were outgrown, 
In reckless sweet profusion 
In the upper drawer were thrown. 
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And when she had a toothache, 
Or there came an eastern rain, 

She’d take an hour or two to put 
That drawer to rights again: 

A fan whose sticks were scribbled on, 
A snap-shot, ribbon bows; 

A little piece of wedding cake, 
Dance-programs, and a rose; 

A dinner-card, a broken ring, 
The feather of a bird, 

A letter read and read again 
Because of one dear word. 

And tho’ the days may doleful drag 
When rainy weather comes, 

Jane from that upper drawer would feast 
Right royally on crumbs. 


Jane had a heart — a woman’s heart — 
Where sweet disorder reigned, 

So many and such curious things 
A ready entrance gained. 

For tho’ a pocket or a drawer 
Can hold a magic store, 

Far more than these a heart can hold, 
And more and more and more. 

And when grief came, and loneliness, 
Blind fears and yearnings dumb, 

She searched her heart right hungrily 
For here and there a crumb, 

A smile, a word, a merry laugh, 
A look that understood; 

An aching brow that sought her hand 
And found its soothing good; 

A boy’s round chin that quivered 
Just because her eyes were wet; 

A living kiss from lips long dead, 
The first her lips had met. 

When joys are gone, or yet to be, 
Ah, happy Jane, who comes, 

In heart, or drawer, or pocket, 
To a little store of crumbs! 











Concerning 
Home and 








By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


VACATION PLANS 


Z) HILE school is nominally sus- 
{ pended during the long sum- 
\y mer months, the education of 

sme) Our Children goes on. In fact, 

LAS if we were wise enough to see 
it we should perhaps realize that it is in 
these months that education most surely 
goes on, although the form of training is 
changed. The regular routine of the school 
is given up, fixed attention to a certain task 
at a certain time is no longer demanded, 
and the children are left free in a certain 
measure to choose their employment, and 
to move about with few restrictions. 

Fortunately, we are learning to recog- 
nize the value of this free season to develop 
initiative and the power of organization 
which grows through association in play. 
The expression of desire and the choice of 
the things one likes best the vacation makes 
possible to a far greater degree than the 
school ever can; and when we add to this 
the possibility of the long, free day in the 
open air, of pleasurable and unlimited ex- 
ercise, of the freedom of the fields and 
woods, it is not difficult to understand the 
gift of the vacation. 

Most of us remember what may be 
termed an ideal vacation. The free days 
out-of-doors, the picnics, the - berrying- 
parties, the excursions to the seashore, the 
visits to grandparents in the country, the 
taking part in the various tasks which 
country life necessitated, driving the cows, 
tossing the hay, finding the earliest fruits 
and the fresh, crisp vegetables, taking long 
walks in the woods, going fishing, building 
camp-fires, learning to drive or to ride or to 
swim, building playhouses;— all too short 
the summer seemed. How much bigger 
and browner and sturdier was the boy who 
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came back in September after the summer 
vacation! And how much older the girl ap- 
peared! 

If we could read what is written, we 
should discern the truth that this vacation 
which seemed all play contributed a vital 
element to the work of the school. Geogra- 
phy, science, and literature were inter- 
preted by means of the summer’s experi- 
ences. We had travelled abroad amongst 
our fellow men and learned something of 
the earth and her people. Life seemed 
more real and books had a more genuine 
message for us; and, without doubt, the 
new strength and vigor which came with 
the summer’s play and freedom entered in- 
to the performance of the school tasks that 
followed the vacation. 

We undoubtedly have such vacations in 
mind when we use the term, and few of us 
understand the experiences through which 
the city child may pass during the summer 
months if his home opportunities are lim- 
ited and he is tied to his immediate neigh- 
borhood. If he can escape to his friends 
in the country, all is well; or, if his home is 
in the suburbs on the edge of the country, 
he may easily find wholesome occupation 
for the summer; but if he is confined to the 
thickly settled neighborhood where build- 

"ings are reared several stories high, where 
the streets are narrow and noisy and even 
unclean, where crowds are gathered on the 
curbstone and in the alley, how far, far 
away is his experience from the ideal vaca- 
tion! 

It is most natural, then, that the friends 
of children have already given their atten- 
tion to the extreme necessity for providing 
a vacation employment for the boys and 
girls who are hived in the city through the 
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summer months. They must be indoors or 
out;— if indoors, they are sadly limited in 
their range of experience; if out-of-doors, 
they are sure to be in unfortunate surround- 
ings. The same responsibility which rests 
upon us to provide reading, writing, and 
arithmetic during the school year certainly 

uires us to establish safe and whole- 
some conditions for these long weeks of 
the summer when the shelter of the school 
is removed. 

The movement for vacation-schools has 
been a steadily advancing one, and it has 
been uniformly successful. In many cities, 
as in Boston, the school buildings are open 
for several weeks in the summer, and the 
children may assemble there to spend their 
time in reading and singing, in manual 
training, in making baskets, in sewing and 
cooking, in the kindergarten or in the sand- 
garden. There are few formal requirements 
for the class organization and the recita- 
tions. The machinery of the school is less 
in evidence; the atmosphere is emphatically 
one of good fellowship and of friendly re- 
lation. Attendance is not compulsory; the 
children come because they want to come 
and enjoy the school. Here they may es- 
cape from the dust, the noise, and the crowd 
of the street. Here they may find alluring 
occupations and welcoming friends, and 
thus they are saved from the unhappy re- 
sults of an empty vacation. 

What this must mean to the fathers and 
mothers of the children who need this care 
we can only guess. Wherever the vacation- 
schools have been authorized they have 
been continued. Sand-gardens and play- 
grounds have been established in large 
numbers, and children who otherwise would 
be adrift upon the city streets are finding 
their share of free opportunity in places 
which belong to them. 

Added to the sand-garden and the play- 
ground have been the school-gardens. Here 
is a gift whose value can never be fully 
measured, The writer remembers many 
classes in crowded districts who had no no- 
tion of the growth of any plant, vegetable, 
or fruit. They bought such things in the 
markets, but the land from which they came 
was always supposed to be a far country. 
As to the joy of planting the seed and watch- 
ing it develop, caring for the plant, and 
finally eating the fruit thereof,— they had 
never dreamed of such experiences. Im- 
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agine, then, what it means to these very 
children to have a little plot of ground 
marked out for them on the side of the 
playground, to be able to use the necessary 
tools, to dig and to spade, to plant seeds, 
to water, and to watch the gradual and sure 
development; to find a harvest resulting 
from their care, or failure following their 
neglect and ignorance; to share with their 
friends the fruits of their fields, and to 
know at first hand the meaning of seed-time 
and harvest. This is an education worth 
while. It is a gift beyond belief. We can 
never fairly estimate its advantage nor real- 
ize how much this benefaction adds joy and 
health to the meagre, stunted lives of the 
little ones. Even now, when these oppor- 
tunities are open, the conditions are hard 
enough. One who rides or walks through 
the city on a summer’s day and sees them 
at their play with all its limitations, in the 
busy thoroughfares, with the absence of 
shrubs or trees, must long to help all chil- 
dren into the country and return to them 
their rightful heritage. 

It is such a feeling, undoubtedly, which 
has prompted the “country week” and vari- 
ous similar philanthropic enterprises, which 
afford summer vacations for the city-bred 
child. The custom is happily growing, and 
the number of clubs and churches which 
have arranged for the care of city children 
through the summer is practically unlimited. 
Many a family in the country, from whom 
the opportunity of giving is ordinarily with- 
held, has been unbounded in its hospitality 
to these city waifs who are brought out to 
the farm year after year to see for the first 
time growing animals and plants, to share 
in out-of-door play in the fields, to eat whole- 
some food, and to sleep in clean, fresh beds. 
Houses have been rented and refurbished, 
or built for the purpose, and set apart for 
the entertainment of children through the 
summer. The Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club 
of Boston has organized such a home, and 
the members of the club, in turn, go through- 
out the summer to entertain the parties of 
children who have come from the city to 
share their hospitality. 

The “Country Week” of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union provided 
last year for 2,120 visitors in country homes, 
aggregating 33,619 days of hospitality. So 
the country contributes to the life of the 
city. 
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The city children with their great need 
naturally concern us most, and first attract 
our attention to the vacation problem. But 
there is room also for improvement in the 
conditions of the country child’s vacation. 
*T is an easy matter for the long months to 
be filled with mere idleness and aimless 
drifting — without profitable occupation or 
genuine interest. And the group which 
congregates at the post-office or the village 
store may be as much in need of friendly 
aid as the crowd in the city streets. In some 
towns and villages the situation is offset by 
the formation of clubs and classes which 
provide specific resources for the children. 
There are bird clubs and history clubs, 
athletic clubs and walking clubs. And the 
country churches are learning to provide 
young men to help the boys in their summer 
outings. Such befriending, with its sympa- 
thetic codperation. affords opportunity for 
the finest sort of teaching. 

And here it may be well to note the advan- 
tages of the summer camp, with its corps 
of enthusiastic young teachers, who live 
with the boys or girls under normal and 
healthful conditions. Consider the charm, 
the attractiveness, of such teaching for the 
young girl, the free out-of-door life, the 
simple dress, the homely contrivances of 
tent or bungalow; the tramping, fishing, 
boating, bathing; the beauty of mountain 
and valley, of lake and forest; the com- 
radeship of young friends; the companion- 
ship of the teachers;— how much of good 
is heaped into the summer’s experience! 
With a well-conducted summer camp in 
mind, one may well weigh the wholesome 
summer against the more familiar winter 
in the boarding-school. Many a girl finds 
in such teaching and companionship the 
note which she has missed in the more for- 
mal instruction. We can but rejoice as the 
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number of such opportunities increases — 
and as we find such summer schools scat. 
tered about through the hill country. 

The vacation concerns young and old 
alike, we must confess. While the demands 
of our modern life become more and more 
complex, we shall find ourselves seekj 
more earnestly for the re-creation that 
comes from change of environment and the 
cessation of the daily routine. Such a 
change is desirable for every one. It en- 
ables us to find, in absence from the famil- 
iar scenes, a perspective which had failed 
us otherwise; and we come back to our com- 
mon tasks with clearer vision after the out- 
ing. Yet the virtue of the vacation lies in its 
simplicity. The return to the woods and 
fields provides both tonic and balm —if 
one is in tune with nature. And if out of 
tune, how much the more is her benediction 
needed! If the long vacation is out of the 
question, there is still the possibility of the 
week end — with its breathing-space. It 
is well to fill it with good times. And if one 
must forego the long journey, there are still 
the meadows and fields within reach of 
most of us — if we are minded to find them. 
The family picnic should be cultivated. A 
basket supper out-of-doors need not be a 
costly experiment; it will be repeated if it is 
once tried. And the walk at the sunset 
hour may be oftener enjoyed if the simple 
supper is substituted for the more formal 
meal which has seemed essential. If the 
week’s vacation cannot be secured, swing a 
hammock somewhere in the nearest shade, 
or cultivate the country which the nearest 
electric lines will reach. The search for the 
vacation spirit will profit more than the 
abundant leisure which ends either in 
ennui or dissipation. For after all, ’tis the 
work-filled year that gives zest and privi- 
lege to the vacation. 
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RIGHTS 


BELONGING TO THE 


NOBLESSE IN CANADA 


By VISCOUNT FRONSAC 


es WHE noblesse in Canada, dis- 


TH possessed of their rights, have 
—_ K organized to maintain them. 
26) %'%7-\| They have united with other 
SAA feudal aristocracy in the Ar- 
yan and Seigneurial Order of America and 
have reorganized their College of Arms, 
which was instituted by edict of the King 
in 1664 for the preservation of their fiefs, 
titles, rank, and blasonry. They are begin- 
ning to appeal to foreign governments hav- 
ing relations by treaty with Canada to take 
heed that “treaties made with bogus régimes 
are not binding.” 

Along with the appointment of Mr.. 
Bryce as British minister to Washington, 
there has been talk in Canadian circles of 
endeavoring to make the British govern- 
ment appoint a Canadian whenever special 
questions and treaties come to be discussed 
between the United States and Canada. 
But the noblesse say that questions of the 
legal existence — that is, in a de jure sense 
—of the Canadian government would have 
to be considered first. There has been so 
much said recently about the government 
there being a bogus one that its credentials 
would be scrutinized very carefully. It is 
declared to be carried on by terms of a 
treaty every principal feature of which is 
violated in practice, so that the treaty has 
become null: the cession is void, title there- 
of reverting to the Duke of Orleans, heir of 
the grantor. Otherwise, lands thereof — if 
this be so — are open to be occupied by the 
strongest party. 

A reference to the documents by which 
Canada is held by the King will illustrate 
this: In April, 1663, by edict of the King, 
Louis XIV. of France and Navarre, the 
feudal powers established in Canada as 
early as the reign of Henry IV., its sovereign 
and proprietor, were united in a Sovereign 
Council, and the Colony was raised to the 
dignity of a province of equal rank with 
Normandy, Brittany, and Guienne. The 


Sovereign Council was endowed with pre- 
rogatives equal to those of the other pro- 
vincial parliaments of France, which were 
these: 

(1) To sit in judgment on all causes (in 
this province) belonging to the King’s court; 
(2) to make suggestions and petitions to His 
Majesty in regard to the requirements of 
Canada; (3) to enregister such ordinances 
in regard to the entire kingdom, including 
Canada, as might be ordered by the King. 
These prerogatives were those, in the fullest 
extent, of any other parliament of the King- 
dom, the parliament at Paris not having 
any more, only that parliament acted as a 
Supreme Court (when the King so ordered) 
in decision of disputes arising between juris- 
dictions and outside the limits of other pro- 
vincial parliaments. 

The composition of this Sovereign Coun- 
cil consisted of: 

I. Agovernor, commissioned by the King, 
in person, as his representative and endowed 
with royal prerogatives civil and military, 
like the governors of other provinces. 

II. An intendant, sent also by the King, 
to have control of finance and police, to act 
as president of the Council, and to have 
charge of its registers in the administration 
of justice. 

III. An archbishop, named from among 
the prelates by the King, to represent the 
ecclesiastical interests, the parishes, mis- 
sions, and missionaries, and to have a vote 
like the others. 

IV. This Council chose a chief clerk and 
appointed an attorney-general. 

V. There were added to this Council at 
first five of the Seigneurs, or nobles having 
manors in the country, and afterwards 
twelve; because the noblesse were entitled 
to such representation by law and constitu- 
tion established on the first settlement of 
Canada under Henry IV., they being 
feudal subdelegates of the monarchy. 

VI. The inhabitants were represented in 
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the Seigneurial Courts, or Courts of the 
Manors, over which presided the lords of the 
respective manors. 

Such was the form of government during 
the French régime, the two principal fea- 
tures of which were (1) the Royal Prerog- 
ative and (2) the Representation of the No- 
blesse. These two were fundamental parts 
of the Constitution, and, however much the 
jorm might vary, as a franchise from the 
Crown, these could not be set aside. 

When the King of Britain succeeded the 
King of France over Canada, by the Treaty 
of 1763 it was agreed that the royal prerog- 
ative passed from one to the other without 
change, and that the obligations should re- 
main the same, not to be altered “under any 
pretense whatsoever.” 

No sooner was the treaty signed than the 
London parliament, that had usurped the 
executive functions in Britain since the 
Revolution of 1688, acting as “King in 
parliament ” (Heaven save the mark!), pro- 
ceeded at once, by the so-called “ Royal 
Proclamation” of 1763, to establish “ Eng- 
lish Law” over Canada, in spite of the con- 
dition that the Constitution of the country 
should not be altered “under any pretense.” 

But from this time up to 1774 the Amer- 
ican Colonies were refusing to recognize the 
right of the London parliament to partici- 
pate in Crown functions in the Colonies, 
under the legitimate plea that the Colonies 
were fiefs of the Crown and not constituen- 
cies of parliament. Moreover, the thirteen 
Colonial charters (for Georgia was derived 
from Carolina as a proprietorship of Ogle- 
thorpe) which had been granted under the 
Stuarts refused to recognize the increased 
powers of parliament in Britain which had 
issued from the Revolution of 1688 and the 
expulsion of the Stuarts. The executive au- 
thority of the Stuarts was nearly as exten- 
sive as that of the Bourbons in France and 
the executive authority in the United States, 
which is derived from a constitutional con- 
tinuation of this authority from the old 
charters, and is the modern representative. 
As for the King in England, from the time 
of the Revolution of 1688 his executive au- 
thority ceased. Parliament alone, unconsti- 
tutional and unethical, has usurped that pre- 
rogative. 

But parliament found that usurpation 
would not work with the American Colonies 
— not so long as they had their ideas of 
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constitutional law derived from their Sty. 
art charters. They armed for rebellion. At 
the same time, the noblesse in Canada, as 
one man, conspired. Parliament became 
alarmed. At the demand of the Montreal 
Council of the Aryan and Seigneurial Order 
of Canada made in 1773, they passed the 
Quebec Act of 1774, utterly repudiating 
their own usurpations in Canada in the fol- 
lowing words: “Be it therefore enacted that 
the said ‘Proclamation’ and the commis. 
sions and grants of authority found con. 
trary to the customs of the province, estab- 
lished by the King of France and the Treaty 
of 1763. . . are hereby revoked, annulled, 
and made void ajter the first day of May, 
1775.” 

By this Act of Quebec the Council was 
restored to the country, and the Marquis 
de Lotbinitre, who had represented the 
nobility of Canada before the government 
of Britain, on this occasion, in replying to 
the demand of parliament, whether that 
would be satisfactory, replied in the affirm- 
ative, “if the noblesse were represented.” 
[Kingsford’s “History of Canada,” Vol. V., 
p. 228.] 

During the American Revolution the no- 
lesse were represented almost entirely in 
the Councils of Lord Dorchester, as a means 
of retaining their loyalty and not in any 
spirit of good faith on the part of the Eng- 
lish government. For, no sooner was the 
American War finished in 1783 than the 
London parliament invaded the country 
again and by the Act of 1791 established a 
government utterly without constitutional 
basis and entirely beyond the meaning of 
the Treaty of Cession of 1763 and of its own 
Act of 1774. 

This Act of 1791 divided the country into 
Eastern and Western Canada, separated by 
the Ottawa River. East of this river the 
French law and territorial features of the 
Customs of Quebec (Paris) were allowed; 
-but west, English law was introduced. Now 
by this Act the English government has jor- 
feited any right to territory west of the Ottawa, 
which in point of law is open to the possession 
of the first nation to erect a settlement there; 
because all English rights come by the 
Treaty of 1763. The prerogative of the 
Crown of France extended to the Pacific. 
Wherever this prerogative extended there 
extended also the law and constitution of 
the country. The London parliament, in 
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limiting one to the Ottawa River, limits 
all; consequently, every one of the claims 
west of this — the limit it has itself set — 
is bogus. When a nation abandons rights 
and obligations over a country obtained by 
treaty, such an abandonment may serve as a 
legitimate claim of occupation by a foreign 
State on petition of any of the inhabitants. 
People from the United States going into 
the Canadian Northwest will be likely to 
remember and use this right in the future. 
The encouragement given by the London 
parliament to political parties in Canada 
from this time down to 1837 to overthrow 
the territorial laws and other usages, which 
were the “‘ Customs,” or the “ Constitution ”’ 
of the country, led to the rebellion of 1837, 
after which the London parliament deprived 
the Governor, whom it itself had commis- 
sioned through its own ministry, of all ex- 
ecutive functions. This function was hand- 
ed over to the Canadian Assembly. Thus 
the executive authority of the Governor, 
which before this was like that of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and derived like 
his from a written Constitution (the treaty 
and in it the royal prerogative), was set aside 
inas flagrant and unconstitutional manner as 
ever the Stuart Kings were deprived of their 
constitutional right of succession in Britain. 
It was as great a breach of the Constitution 
as though Congress in the United States had 
declared that the executive functions of the 
President should be vested in the Speaker of 
Congress. And would the people of the 
United States tolerate such an usurpation ? 
Would such act be considered anything 
but bogus? Would the officers of the Army 
and Navy obey mandates from such author- 
ity? That the Governor in Canada yielded 
to such a mandate shows that he was the 
tool of parliament, appointed by its minis- 
try, and not what he is claimed to be, the 
“representative of the King.” Now this 
claim is the greatest fraud of all. Every one 
knows that the prerogative of the King of 
France was more extensive than that of the 
President of the United States. Now Black- 
stone’s “Commentaries on the Common 
Law of England” says: “When William, 
Duke of Normandy, replaced Harold, the 
Saxon, on the throne of England, he did not 
bring anything more to the Royal Prerog- 
ative or anything less, but that according to 
his claim of succession it was but a change 
of person, not of prerogative.” In like man- 
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ner it was “but a change of person, not of 
prerogative,” when George III. replaced 
Louis XV. as King of Canada. By what 
right, treaty, or doctrine of any legal weight, 
then, could the London parliament claim 
the King’s prerogative in Canada and trans- 
fer it to the Canadian parliament, even over 
the head of its own Governor-general, ficti- 
tiously as well as facetiously called “The 
King’s representative” ?— a double fraud 
which renders the Canadian government 
twofold bogus, like Mr. Gunnybags on 
another firm’s fraudulent charter issuing 
brass money for gold. 

Again, in the Constitution of Canada the 
executive, legislative, and judiciary func- 
tions are separate, as in the Constitution 
of the United States (derived from prece- 
dents offered in the old Stuart Charters of 
the Colonies). This Constitution is de- 
clared in Glasson’s “‘ History of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris,” Vol. I., p. 168: “The func- 
tions of justice, military matters (executive), 
and of finance (legislative) ought always to 
be distinct and separate. The officers of 
parliament have no other authority than 
what we (the King) have entrusted them 
with to render justice to our subjects. They 
have no more right to order and take cogmi- 
zance of that which is not of their jurisdic- 
tion than the officers of our armies and of 
our finance would have to render justice or 
to establish presidents and counsellors to 
execute it.” Yet in Canada all these author- 
ities are engulfed in the majority in parlia- 
ment, so that the country, besides being ad- 
ministered contrary to every feature of the 
Constitution on which it claims to be es- 
tablished, has set up a majority rule and 
tyranny that are difficult to overthrow and 
that enable such as Mr. Borden, “the leader 
of the opposition,” to boast exultingly be- 
fore the New York Board of Trade that 
“Canada is under more democratic institu- 
tions that the United States’—a remark 
which every respectable American will hope 
can never be said of his own country with 
Canada as a spectacular example. 

To illustrate the peculiarly false basis on 
which the Canadian (and English) mind 
rests under this régime, the oath of alle- 
giance of the volunteer soldier is taken to 
the King as head of the State and Com- 
mander of the Army; yet when the King’s 
general in Canada, Lord Dundonald, was 
openly flouted by the Canadian politicians, 
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rather than take arms, as their oath re- 
quired, in defence of the real representative 
of this sovereign, they submitted like moral 


cowards to the unconstitutional triumph of 


a bogus bureaucracy called “the Canadian 
Government.” 
No constitutional observance is had. The 


government is without legal foundation, and 


the major part of the people are too ignorant, 
unethical, and lacking in public spirit to be 


seriously mindful —even for their own bet- 


terment. The official oath to support the 
Constitution and the King under the Con- 
stitution is taken like an apothecary’s pre- 
scription, without knowing its constituents, 
or in a “ Pickwickian sense.” 


But if they —the people in control — 


are ignorant and corrupt, foreign govern- 
ments that have dealings with their bogus 
régime are likely to examine minutely the 


legal basis of its transactions, under the in- 


vitation of the Council of the Aryan and 
Seigneurial Order of the country, which 
will also present to these foreign govern- 
ments its own claims to be considered the 
Council of Canada, legitimated by the treaty 
by which the country is held and by the 
Quebec Act which declared all subsequent 
contrary legislation (after 1775) to be void. 
This Council of the Order, as the Council of 
Canada by this treaty and Act of 1774, 
coming as the agreement with Lotbiniére, 
representative of the Aryan and Seigneurial 
Council of Montreal of 1773, and the Brit- 
ish government, before referred to, is the 
only legitimate authority of Canada to-day. 

A review of the movement which has led 
to this will be interesting: 

The authority and glory of Canada were 
vested in her feudal fortresses, the earliest 
of which was the home of Champlain, at 
Quebec in 1608; the last was Mount John- 
son, the refuge of a royalist general, and a 
manorial lord of old New York, Sir William 
Johnson. With the exception of a few which 


stood as the strongholds of the old feudal» 


barons of Acadia and of Nova Scotia, and 
two in Ontario, they were within the prov- 
ince of Old Quebec. Within their halls 
originated the great endeavors which made 
Canada famous: the founding of Louisiana 
by Iberville; the plan of La Verendrie to 
dominate on the Pacific the explorations of 
La Salle and Joliet; the discovery of the 
Hudson Bay Territory by Des Groseilliers 
and De Radisson. From them originated 
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the histories written by Lescabot, Boucher. 
ville, Denys, Repentigny, and, in more mod. 
ern days of the early nineteenth century, of 
Aubert de Gaspé. 

Now it is not necessary that a castle shall 
be a tremendous edifice. The house of the 
Vanderbilts at Asheville, with its great pro. 
portions and cost of millions, puts the (Cy. 
nadian Ch&teaux in the shade in respect to 
magnificence. But the Vanderbilts’ hous 
smells only of chicane and trade; the spirit 
of Romance averts its head and passes to 
other scenes. Besides, it is not a castle, be. 
cause it is not the capital of a feudal district, 
It did not originate in a feudal fief by a royal 
warrant like these residences of the lords of 
the baroniesand manors of the old provinces, 

It has been said of one of the humbler 
manors that one might “put his arm down 
the chimney and open the door from the 
inside.” But there were certain lordly 
prerogatives attached to that humble dwell- 
ing with which it would have been more 
dangerous to meddle than with the utter 
demolition of the palace of the parvenu 
millionaire. 

The degree of prerogative in Aryan 
Seigneuries, or manors, is not bounded by 
territorial limits in the understanding of 
feudal law, for one sovereignty equals 
another in its attributes, though their ter- 
tories may be dissimilar each to each. 

The Seigneur was magistrate and cap- 
tain. He held court for his tenants ina 
room of his castle — even if that resembled 
a log cabin. Also was this castle the ar- 
mory for those of his tenants who served in 
his company of musketeers, or cavalry, and 
the hall of council for all forms of business 
in time of peace. In war-time these cas- 
tles were rendered strong enough to with- 
stand an assault, many of them being sur- 
rounded by wooden, earthen, or stone 
walls pierced with embrasures for musketry 
and cannon. 

The Seigneur, or Lord of the Castle, 
could not transmit his manor out of his 
direct line of succession except with con- 
sent of the next heir and of the King and 
on the payment of one-fifth the purchase- 
money into the Royal Treasury. That there 
were sales and transfers of Seigneuries with- 
out consent of the King only shows that 
distance and distraction of affairs prevented 
an exact enforcement of the law. 

It is a principle of the Frankish, or Salic, 
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law that feudal possession must go with 
nobility of race. Hence every Seigneur, 
from the fact of holding land on feudal ten- 
ure, was deemed noble. When, however, 
the Seigneurial rights which had been con- 
ferred on the land by the nobility of the 

ssor were transferred by purchase of 
the fief, both in France and in Canada, on 
some person not noble, it required an edict, 
petitioned for by the noblesse de race, to 
curb the pretensions of this new class of 
people. This edict reads: “Those not noble 
obtaining Seigneuries by purchase shall not 
be deemed noble, however great and rich 
their holdings.” 

From this it may be seen how valuable 
was the recognition of the King to the trans- 
fer of a fief, if for no other purpose than for 
the recognition of the rights of noblesse, 
which entailed representation in the King’s 
Council in the country. 

Now one might think that this noble 
company of Seigneurs, of whom there were 
more than one hundred and fifty families 
induced by the Kings of France, “for glory 
of the dominion of France, with right of do- 
main and seat in the Council of the country,”’ 
to leave France and establish themselves in 
Canada, would have left quite a posterity, 
and many dwellings of note scattered over the 
more anciently settled parts of Canada. 
But the traveller who troubles to penetrate 
to the parks of these Seigneuries yet in exist- 
ence is surprised to find scarcely forty re- 
maining. He is sorry to find their chieftains 
lacking in moral courage, in intellectual 
stamina, in that exalted pride of race which 
characterized the least considerable of their 
predecessors. An examination of their gen- 
ealogies will show that the bravest fell in 
battle, and the proudest left the country 
when it was turned over to the English. A 
survey of the political history reveals the 
pretenses and commercial chicane by which 
the various administrations since the Treaty 
of Cession of 1763 have sought to deprive 
the survivors of their rights under this 
treaty; to belittle the prerogative of those 
whose rank is protected by the “sacred 
honor” of the British promises in the “Ca- 
pitulations of Montreal of 1760,” the 
“Treaty of Paris of 1763,” and the “Que- 
bec Act of 1774.” 

But among the few who did feel the indig- 
hant spirit within them of this complete ig- 
noring of their rights was a determination 


to try every means — foreign diplomacy, 
constitutional demands, and force even — to 
cause the right to prevail. 

It has been seen what the Council of the 
Aryan and Seigneurial Order assembled at 
Montreal did in 1773: it forced the British 
government to repudiate its passed uncon- 
stitutional actions and declare by the Act 
of 1774 that the treaty is the supreme law of 
the land. It has been seen that, after dan- 
ger from America in the war of 1776-83 
was averted, the British government ignored 
its obligations by the Act of 1791. 

Well, the Council of the Aryan and 
Seigneurial Order met again in 1798. This 
time, in need of strength, it evoked the Edict 
of 1664, passed in favor of the Order by 
Louis XIV., which permitted the enregistra- 
tion of the nobiliary rights of feudal aristoc- 
racy registering in Canada so that they 
might be treated as regnicoles. This opened 
the Order to all those having Seigneurial 
rights in every part of America — from the 
Duke of Veragua in Central America, who 
had received the first Aryan and Seigneurial 
fief from the Emperor Charles V., who had 
instituted the Order as a governing body in 
America, down through the manorial grants 
in‘Carolina, Maryland, New York, Acadia, 
and Louisiana. Also were eligible, accord- 
ing to French law, Colonial titled families of 
feudal origin and the feudal noblesse of Eu- 
rope settled in America. There was wel- 
comed most heartily the Jacobite noblesse 
who had stood for legitimacy in Britain, who 
had been recognized by the King of France 
when Canada was under French jurisdic- 
tion (down to 1763). 

Communication was opened along the 
Mississippi to New Orleans. A great plan 
was formed to unite under this feudal order 
and throw the English out of America. The 
published correspondence of General Tur- 
reau, French Minister to Washington in 
1810, shows that the agents of this move- 
ment had interested Napoleon, who sent 
over the Knight and General Le Blond de 
St. Hilaire, who reported in 1810 that the 
landing of French troops on the St. Lawrence 
would amount to taking possession, “ with- 
out the burning of a cartridge.” General 
Turreau reported that from Louisiana the 
English would be driven out of the Gulf and 
that the “Emperor would be proclaimed” 
even to the gates of Mexico. Colonel Aaron 
Burr visited Napoleon in Paris in 1810, it 
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is supposed to offer his concurrence in the 
enterprise. Napoleon, to restore the Empire 
of Charles V., who in 1540, as before said, 
had founded the first fief and pretensions 
of the Aryan and Seigneurial Order in Amer- 
ica, in the duchy of Veragua, when he in- 
corporated America itself as a grand fief of 
the Empire, signed in the secret treaty of 
Fontainebleau a recognition of Charles IV., 
King of Spain, as ‘Emperor of America.” 
It was by the same treaty that Charles of 
Spain, a descendant of the Emperor Charles, 
agreed to abdicate the throne of Spain in 
favor of Joseph Bonaparte and take up the 
Empire of America, which was to be carved 
out of England’s treacherous occupation by 
the aid of Napoleon and of the Aryan and 
Seigneurial Order. 

But the Russian Campaign broke Na- 
poleon’s power. England, terror-stricken, 
poured out treasure to buy up allies in Eu- 
rope to help her keep her ill-gotten Colo- 
nies from the grasp of the Emperor. The 
English Governor Craig, in Canada, arrest- 
ed Bedard, Taschereau, Blanchet, for con- 
spiracy,— although then the plan was not 
fully known to him,—and put a price on 
the head of Frances Cazeau, who escaped. 
But at this time the United States joined in 
the war (1812-15), which caused the English 
in Canada to go softly. 

The efforts of the Order were disorganized 
by what followed. The energetic portion 
of the members living in the United States 
and France and among the old Scottish and 
Irish Jacobite families and baronets of Nova 
Scotia fell away from the organization. Al- 
though a civil war broke out in Canada in 
1837, the Order, non-existent as a body 
then, could not take advantage of it. In 1880, 
however, it was reorganized on a new pro- 
gramme and firm basis, embracing all those 
whose descent from the feudal and titled 
chieftains of America give them preroga- 
tive in Canada under the Edict of 1664 
above referred to. As an illustration of its 
endeavors the following letter sent to the 
Governor of Canada by an officer of the 
Order is quoted: 
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(Copied for the Secretary of State of the 
United States.) 
Lorp GREY, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA: 


Sir: As representative of the noblesse of Canada, 
whose members hold by law the privilege, or 
rather right of exclusive representation in the Sen. 
ate (Sovereign Council), from which we have been 
debarred by usurpations in the country, con 
to the terms by which the King of Great Britain re. 
ceived the country as a fief (with entailed obliga. 
tions) in the Treaty of Cession of 1763 from the 
King of France, we hereby warn you — you be- 
ing representative of the de facto English goverm- 
ment — that, on the next treaty-dispute with the 
United States government in relation to bounda- 
ries with Canada, we shall bring before the United 
States government the following propositions: 

“T. That, inasmuch as Canada isa fief of the Crown 
and not a constituency of the English parliament, the 
British North American Act, made without the 
consent of this Order, to institute an authority in 
the country superior to the Constitution by which 
the country is held, is null, and that treaties made 
with illegitimate governments are not binding. 

“TI. That the Act of 1791, which limits French 
law to the Ottawa River, limits, ipso facto, Eng- 
lish authority to the country, which authority is 
derived from the Treaty of 1763, and that Canada 
west of that river belongs to the strongest party that 
may occupy tt.” 

We give you this warning in the name of the 
Constitution and the law, that, unless the same be 
vindicated, the country is likely to be controlled by 
those who will dispossess the present usurpation. 


The Order has planned a public investi- 
ture of its members and aspirants to take 
place the first week of October, 1908, in 
Montreal, as a celebration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
country under the feudal Constitution. At 
that celebration military bodies from the 
United States are to take part as escort, and 
the Duke of Orleans, descendant of the an- 
cient sovereigns of Canada and France, as 
well as in female lines of Charles I., who 
founded the Baronets of Nova Scotia, 
Charles II. and James VII., who founded 
the manorial fiefs of Maryland, New York, 
Carolina, etc., and of Emperor Charles V., 
who founded the Order itself in America, 
has been invited to preside as hereditary 
Grand-master of the Order. 





THE FAMILY DOCTOR 


By F. E. C. ROBBINS 
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Ny much ?”’ said Enoch Luce, lean- 
yj ing over his counter and jerk- 
Zemaes) ing his thumb in the direction 
of a smart turn-out that had just dashed 
along the street. 

There was a moment’s reflective silence 
in the little company of farmers who were 
wont on dull days to bring sociability, if 
not business, to the store at the corner. 

“T guess you’ll have to ask Caleb,”’ said 
Judson Peters, at last; “I understand he has 
the young chap for his family doctor now- 
adays.” 

“Well,” began Caleb Jenkins, accepting 
the conversational right of way, but ignoring 
the personal reference, “‘ young doctors does 
rather have the advantage in these times. 
The world is moving pretty fast, and an old 
chap like Dr. Gray is apt to get some ways 
behind; and there’s nothing changes much 
faster than diseases. Why, you read what 
they call the ‘vital statistics’ in the city pa- 
pers, and you won’t come across scarcely a 
disease that was ’round when you and I 
was boys. For instance,” Caleb went on, 
pronouncing the names familiarly if not 
with entire accuracy, ‘“there’s peritonitis 
and angina pectoris, and meningitis, and 
locomotor ataxia, and a lot more of the 
same kind. But Dr. Gray don’t have noth- 
ing to do with ’em — jest sticks to the old 
diseases; and you see that won’t hardly do 
nowadays. 

“Then he does n’t keep spruced up as 
well as he might; and he’s apt to just jog 
along on the road, instead of driving like 
smoke as a real smart doctor is expected to. 
Another thing, he does n’t have what you 
might call a slick way of talking to his pa- 
tients. All these things counts, particularly 
with the women folks; and most generally 
they are the ones that has the say when it 
comes to calling in a doctor.” 

“TI suppose that was the way of it at your 
house,” suggested Judson. 

“Well, I have n’t been sick much of late 
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years myself, nor my wife either, so but what 
she’s kept up about the house; but most 
every spring she’s got kind of low-spirited 
and down at the heel, and at such times 
we’ve generally sent for Dr. Gray. He 
would come and tell her that she must get 
outdoors more, and find something to take 
up her mind, and be a little careful about 
what she et; and sometimes he’d leave her 
something to take, and sometimes not. Then 
he’d go off and leave her to get better, 
which she always did. But last spring, 
when she got to feeling slim again, she said 
that Dr. Gray did n’t seem to understand 
her case, and that somehow he lacked sym- 
pathy, and she was just going to try this 
young Dr. Perry. So I harnessed up and 
went for him, and he came with his whole 
kit of thermometers and lung-testers and 
the like, and he found that Almira had 
symptoms of hypochondria. That scared 
me a little, but she seemed sort of pleased. 
“The doctor told her that she must ex- 
ercise in the open air, and pay strict atten- 
tion to diet, and seek moderate recreation. 
But he had such a nice way of expressing 
of it that it done you good just to hear him. 
Then instead of fixing up a dose out of a 
trunk, he wrote out a prescription for me 
to take over to the drug-store and get put 
up. 
“He called twice after that. First time 
he pronounced her convalescent, and next 
time he said she had regained her normal 
health. Well, after that Almira could n’t 
seem to say enough a-praising up of her doc- 
tor, as she called him. Fact is, she kept at 
it till it got to be considerable of an old 
story, and I was glad enough when they sent 
our little grandson up to stay a spell with us. 
That give Almira something else to think 
of, for Morty is quite a handful for a six- 
year-old. His name’s Caleb Mortimer — 
Caleb for me, and Mortimer out of a book; 
but they call him Morty. 
“Morty never had been sick a day in his 
life, and it just done me good to see the lit- 
tle fellow set up and eat. But the other 
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night at supper, after he’d eaten about a 
bowlful and a half of bread and milk, he 
stopped short off and wouldn’t touch 
another mouthful; and when we come to 
pump him, we found that he’d been over to 
Neighbor White’s orchard, unbeknown to 
us, and just gorged himself with cherries. 
At that my wife turned as white as a sheet, 
and I was a good deal upset myself, though 
I would n’t let on that I thought there was 
much danger. But Almira said that Morty 
might about as well of taken pison as milk 
on top of cherries, and she undertook to 
give him some kind of medicine. But his 
little teeth were shut together as tight as if 
he had the lockjaw, and that give her more 
of a scare, and she told me to put for the 
doctor as quick as I could. 

“Well, I did n’t let any grass grow under 
my feet, and in an hour or so I was back 
home. As soon as I got into the house, I 
says, ‘How’s the boy?’ ‘Oh, he’s awful 
bad, I’m afraid,’ says she. ‘I’ve got him 
into bed, and he’s laying there in a kind of 
a stupor. But where’s the doctor?’ says 
she. 

“*He was n’t to home,’ says I; ‘but he’ll 
be here soon. Miss Perry was looking for 
him any minute,’ says -. 

“*What’s Miss Perry got to do with it?’ 
says she. 

“Then it dawned on her that I had been 
after the young doctor; and if I did n’t get 
a going over my memory don’t serve me 
right. She said if I did n’t know she wanted 
Dr. Gray I ought to knowit. She wanted to 
know if I supposed she was going to trust 
that precious lamb to a stranger; and she 
said she guessed I’d forgotten how Dr. 
Gray stayed by almost night and day when 
Morty’s pa was little and was so sick with 
the canker-rash. She even twitted me of the 
time that Dr. Gray brought me through a 
typhoid fever when we was first. married 
and were n’t very well off, and only charged 
half price and waited along for his pay at 
that. 

“Well, women can be pretty unreasonable 
when they get a little flustered! Finally, 
she told me to start right off for Dr. Gray, 
and I was glad enough to go; and as good 
luck would have it, I met him before I’d 
gone a mild. 

“Well, the old doctor he made short work 
of that case. He listened for about a minute 
to what Almira had to say, and then he went 


up chamber and just gave one look at 
Morty; did n’t even bother to take his pulse, 

‘“My wife stood by, all of a tremble, and 
she says, ‘What do you think of him, Doc. 
tor?’ ‘I think he’s pretty sound asleep’ 
says he. ‘Ain’t he feverish ?’ says she. ‘No 
more than anybody would be under sucha 
pile of clothes,’ says he, pulling off the blan. 
kets. ‘There’s nothing the matter with the 
boy, nor likely to be,’ says he; ‘and I should 
suppose a woman of your age and experience 
would a known it,’ says he. ‘It does beat all’ 
says he, ‘how a woman that has had sense 
enough to bring up her children will seem 
to lose every mite and grain of it as soon as 
she gets to be a grandmother.’”’ 

“Miss Jenkins did n’t like that, I’ll bate,” 
ventured the storekeeper. 

“Oh, she took it all in good part, com- 
ing from the doctor. She appeared to be as 
grateful as if he had made a miraculous 
cure. She would n’t hear of his going till 
he’d set downand had some of her raspberry 
shrub and a bite of something to eat, though 
I was on nettles for fear he would n’t get 
away before the other doctor got along. 
And sure enough, just as he was starting 
off, Dr. Perry drove into the yard. Of 
course I had to go out and explain matters 
the best way I could, and I guess I made 
rather a piece of work of it; but the young 
doctor took it all good-natured, and the 
two of ’em drove off together as peaceable 
as you please.” 

“Strange I never knew about you calling 
in two doctors the same night,” said Jud- 
son Peters, with something like grievance 
in his tone. 

“Fact is, I guess there don’t anybody 
knowit,” replied Caleb, complacently. “Al- 
mira said she thought it would be just as 
well not to have it go all over town, and! 
felt that way too. So we agreed—”’ 

Here Caleb stopped abruptly in evident 
dismay. 

“Never mind, Mr. Jenkins,” said the 
storekeeper; “this is all amongst friends. 
It won’t go no further.” 

“Then, as I understand it,” persisted 
Judson, “the young chap has lost his job 
as your family doctor.” — 

“Mebbe so, and mebbe not,” said Caleb; 
“might depend some on the disease, and 
who had it. Dunno as I know who my fam- 
ily doctor is. What I do know is, that next 
time I’ll find out before I go after him.” 
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The Teddy-Bear Child 


HE Teddy-bear has come, and one suspects 

that he has come to stay, so perfectly is his 
grizzly exterior adapted to fitting into the many 
chubby arms which are extended for him. 

Every child has a Teddy-bear; or if there may 
be found here or there a stray infant whose arms 
have been extended in vain for this new playfel- 
low, then is that defrauded little person’s lot one 
of sorrow and disappointment. 

The Teddy-bear may be regarded with twofold 
interest: first for himself, and secondly in his rela- 
tion to his small possessor. In the great world of 
toys he stands forth proudly, a perfectly successful 
make-believe personage. Toys come and go, some 
boast to-day a goodly vogue, and then are gone to- 
morrow; yet there are certain toys which, like the 
oft-quoted brook, “‘go on forever.”” The “Noah’s 
Ark,” the “tin soldier,” the “rubber baby,” the 
“jumping-jack,” the “rocking-horse,””— such pop- 
ular toy personalities. are as immortal as Shake- 
speare’s dramas. 

Thus the creation of a real and undying toy per- 
sonality is no small triumph; nor is a masterpiece 
in blocks a whit less worthy of respect than one in 
granite or in bronze. So while men pass away, 
marbles and penny-whistles remain permanent 
institutions. 

The Teddy-bear is worthy of a close inspection. 
Never before was a play-bear so truly and satis- 
factorily bear-like. There have been woolly bears, 
and flabby, stuffed-out reproductions, and here 
and there elaborate fur bears with costly works in- 
side of them— bears such as Uncle Edmund 
would produce on a rare occasion to wind up with 
solemnity for the amusement of the assembled 
young folks. But bears like these were never dear, 
companionable bears. Either they were too fine 
and too expensive, or they were such as to evoke 
scornful rejection from the child critic whose edu- 


cation in bear-lore had become tolerably ad- 
vanced. 
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Not so the Teddy-bear. He is not only bear- 
like enough to lift him above juvenile criticism, but 
he is possessed of those semi-human attributes 
which fit him eminently for youthful companion- 
ship. He is every inch a bear, and yet he certainly 
embodies exactly the doll qualities which are de- 
manded by the child of to-day. He is well made 
and well set up; his head really turns round, and 
his legs are nicely adjustable. He has, moreover, 
that precious gift of true adaptability; he can be 
made to crawl, climb, stand, or sit, and in each 
pose he is not only delightfully himself, but he also 
suggests to the imaginative owner whatever special 
being his fancy would have “Teddy” personify. 

And now a glimpse of him in his relation to the 
kingdom of little people. He is a rough-and-tum- 
ble companion; he can be bumped and thumped 
and thrashed about without the least injurious ef- 
fect. One might infer that rough-and-tumble qual- 
ities like these would fit the Teddy-bear exclusively 
for the society of little boys, but such is not the 
case; he is clasped tightly to the heart of every lit- 
tle girl. 

The fact is, each sturdy little maid to-day stands 
side by side with her vigorous baby brother and 
calls for the same kind of toy. She does not walk 
apart with other little girls, but romps about with 
all the boys; she is as rude, as noisy, and as averse 
to “ladylike” amusements. 

Deserted in a lonely corner sits the one-time 
adored wax doll, mother of those charming young 
dolls with porcelain heads and fluffy curls. The 
little girl of “long ago” cherished this beautiful 
wax creature with every mark of tenderest devo- 
tion. She waited on her, nursed her through pro- 
tracted illnesses, and neatly made her garments, 
guarding meanwhile with jealous care the fragile 
waxen features so sensitive to the sun’s rays, or to 
the fire’s proximity. 

Anon came the porcelain posterity, with a more 
hardy and enduring exterior, and on this genera- 
tion of dolldom the little girl of “yesterday” lav- 
ished her calm affection. These were dolls of far 
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more progressive notions of dress and of social dis- 
tinctions. 

The doll of “long ago” was just a child to be 
loved and caressed, and to be carefully assigned a 
place in the doll household, where she had various 
prescribed duties to perform in a well-ordered doll 
community. But that progressive porcelain doll, 
who was not stuffed with sawdust but who had 
gracefully adjusted kid limbs, was quite a fash- 
ionable young lady; she had no household duties, 
but went to many social functions; she was pro- 
vided with elegant costumes, purchased entire, or 
carefully constructed by grown-up people; dressed 
her hair in the latest style, and rode out in her 
carriage with the air of a duchess, having advanced 
beyond that state in which dolls were carried about 
in their child-mother’s arms. 

The doll of “yesterday” was not as sensitive to 
atmospheric conditions as was her predecessor; 
her smooth porcelain complexion minded not heat 
or cold; she needed not the dainty handling which 
was the portion of the doll of “long ago;” she 
might be tossed down carelessly or temporarily 
neglected without the fear of flattening an exqui- 
site wax nose. 

And now, she has been peremptorily assigned 
her place upon that shelf so stocked with passé 
toys. The small girl of “to-day” turns from her 
with impatience; she is an indoor doll not fit to be 
the boon companion of the out-of-door child. 

And so with Teddy-bear clasped to her heart, 
the strapping, strenuous little maiden of “to-day” 
— yea, and “‘to-morrow”— without one backward 
glance at the lone lady on the shelf, hastens out of 
the house to play beside her active brother. 

CAROLINE TICKNOR. 


The Sacred Origin of the “Sacred Codfish” 


HE early peculiarities of the Puritan caused 
him to look about for some symbol of their 
religious distinction. They abhorred the cross, 
and cut it out of the flag. They shunned the cres- 
cent because it belonged to the heathen. They 
chose the codfish because it spoke of Jesus Christ 
and persecution in the same breath. This gave a 
name to the society of their chief families and an 
emblem to the incipient State, which they hung in 
the hall of council and interchanged with the Indi- 
ans for belts of wampum in evidence of good faith 
in the sanction of treaties. 
During the war for American Independence 
the codfish disappeared, together with the legend 
of its origin; one was taken for firewood by the 


British, because they could not eat it, while the 
legend faded away with the early faith. 

But after independence was achieved old asso. 
ciations began to revive. The new life, in growing 
up from the confusion of a formative period, com. 
menced to push back for a rooting-place in the an- 
nals of the past. It was in this inclination that the 
sacred codfish found a means of reappearance. 

Wednesday, March 17, 1874, Mr. John Rowe, 
in the House of Representatives of the General 
Court, “moved the House that leave might be 
given to hang up a representation of a codfish in 
the room as a memorial of the importance of the 
cod-fishery to the welfare of this Commonwealth, 
as had been usual formerly.” 

It is proven by this-quotation that the sacred 
meaning of the emblem had passed from the minds 
of men, with those who had treasured up the quaint- 
ness and antiquity of religious symbols. 

This accounts for the ignorance of Mr. John 
Rowe in supposing that the codfish represented 
the source of wealth of the Commonwealth. Far 
from being that, it was a “sacred’”’ emblem, derived 
from the memory of “ persecutions” in England 
which had caused the original Puritans to seek the 


_ shores of Massachusetts. 


At the time just before the settlement of Massa- 
chusetts there was a law in England punishing non- 
conformity to the Articles of the Established 
Church with imprisonment and other penalties. 
This law had as basis a political significance, be- 
cause the non-conformists were suspected of con- 
spiring against the monarchy and the institutions 
of their native land. They wished to have a “gov- 
ernment without a king” as well as ‘“‘a church 
without a bishop.” Their combination on the 
former one of these propositions was against the 
laws of their native land. This was the reason for 
their “persecution,”— to guard the State against 
their innovations. But at any rate they found con- 
solation in reading the “scriptures” and compar- 
ing themselves with the “Israelites” and their en- 
emies with the “Philistines.” They sought sym- 
bols and scriptural names to bear out this likeness 
end to complete their self-canonization with the 
saints. 

The fish became one of their earliest emblems, 
and the principal one of their faith, the one chosen 
in memory of their “persecution”’ aforesaid. 

While all the official papers of the old colony 
which they established in Massachusetts Bay had 
to be sealed with the seal, either of the governor 
or of the king, their private transactions were ac- 
companied with the emblem or “totem” of the 
fish, as an evidence of “good faith” on their part. 
Mr. Colden, of the New York Colony, records that 
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in 1690 “New England (which the Indians called 
Kinshon, a fish) sent the wooden model of a cod- 
fish as a token of its adherence to the general cov- 
enant with the Five Nations at Oneida.” “The 
fish,” he added, “‘was handed around among the 
sachems and then laid aside for safe keeping.” 

Again it appeared as a sign of the Colony on the 
penny revenue stamp of Massachusetts, which was 
put in circulation about 1745. The old province 
house, or town hall, was burned down a little later, 
but in the new one — now known as “the Old 
State-house” on State Street, Boston — the em- 
blem was restored, although the only official record 
of it is in the payment by the government, in 1773, 
of a bill of fifteen shillings for the painting of it. 
Tradition has it that it was the emblem of the Puri- 
tans from the time of their origin. 

The reason for their choosing it as an emblem 
was because it had been an emblem of Christian 
persecution from time immemorial. It was a sym- 
bol on the early Christian monuments, so many of 
which have been discovered during the last cen- 
tury. 

In his excavation in Asia Minor, Ramsay has 
found some very important inscriptions in which 
the fish symbols are frequent. 

The early gospels were written in Greek, and 
the Greek word for “‘fish”’ is “‘ichthus.” The let- 
ters taken separately — I.C.H.T.H.U.S.— stand 
for the words in Greek of “ Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, the Saviour.” In this way the word “‘ich- 
thus,” or “‘fish,’”” came to indicate a Christian, and 
so the fish became in those days the emblem of 
Christianity. And it is well known that early Pu- 
ritans of England and New England regarded 
themselves as the only Christians in the world — 
they so declared in their writings, and they perse- 
cuted others who did not agree with them. 

But before the Puritans were thought of the 
early Christians sculptured the fish on burial mon- 
uments and engraved it on various utensils. A 
great many terra-cotta lamps have been found, es- 
pecially at Spalato, on which is the impress of the 
fish. Many of these ichthus lamps were discov- 
ered also at Rome. In those days, to call a man 
“ichthus,” a fish, was equivalent to calling him a 
Christian. 

In one of the old Christian frescos, indicating a 
baptism, a man is represented pulling a fish from 
the water. Ramsay declares that it was a custom 
in the second century, in Asia Minor, for Christians 
to use this symbolic language in which to conceal 
their faith from the persecution of pagans. It was 
not safe for them to speak openly of Christ. They 
were accustomed to wear rings with the fish totem 
asasignet. “One day two men met, neither aware 
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of the other’s faith. The first, without saying a 
word, traced the form of a fish in the sand. The 
second acknowledged immediately that he was a 
Christian because the first had made his declara- 
tion symbolically.” 

Thus it was that the fish recommended itself to 
the early Puritans as an emblem of their own faith, 
of their own “persecution,” and became the “sa- 
cred” emblem of Massachusetts, and not a sign 
of the commodity on which the early prosperity of 
the Commonwealth is based, as asserted ignorantly 
by Mr. Rowe when his bill of March 17, 1784, was 
presented for the reéstablishment of the codfish in 
the State-house. 

VISCOUNT DE FRONSAC. 


The Lure of Travel 


IKE the sound of battle afar in the nostrils of 

the war-horse, even so I contend is the idea 
of travelling to the born rover. There is a call, a 
not-to-be-withstood fascination, in the very whistle 
of a train, in the rattle of wheels along the track, in 
the swirl of the wave against a boat, in the mere 
sense of locomotion, of going somewhither, some- 
how. 

That arch traveller Stevenson said, “‘To travel 
hopefully is better than to arrive;” and Thack- 
eray, who confessed to enjoying the simple soapi- 
ness of soap and swashiness of water, might have 
told us something quite as true of the mere “‘feel”’ 
of journeying. Not that the passion has not its 
dangers; not but that we are well aware of its many 
discomforts and grievances. Is not the word itself, 
forsooth, twin brother to travail? Nonetheless, 
the pleasure is so genuine and the actual profit so 
great in faring forth upon a journey that one dev- 
otee of the art at least is moved to speak for the 
faith that isin him. No soul so unnatural indeed 
but possesses the instinct for travel, whether it be 
in greater or in lesser degree; and this I aver, even 
in face of the indisputable fact that there are folk 
who would best take their journeys by that least 
expensive of routes, the Easy-chair. 

It is a very modern tourist who says, “When 
travel has become a memory, all the richness of it 
rises to the surface like cream.’’ Now the Tarry- 
at-Home Traveller may often gain by just so much 
richness and let the skimmed milk go; may, it is 
very possible, prefer his cream condensed; but 
there are others who take to the actual travelling 
as ducks to the water, and are, so to speak, to the 
manner born. 

Ask one such the reason why of his fondness and 
he may be tempted to hurl that old conundrum 
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in your face as to why ducks do take to the water. 
To be sure, among the “divers reasons” one of 
the strongest of all is the sense of power that trav- 
elling gives. To go a journey is to win a seeming 
freedom from many of the most galling of the ma- 
terial limitations that bind us. 

Two sets of creatures or beings, the one half 
ethereal, the other imaginary,— birds and angels, 
— have been vouchsafed wings. A certain inde- 
scribable awesomeness clings to a bird because of 
its ability to fly, and from the earliest records we 
find wings to have been the distinguishing attri- 
butes of the angels. Facts like this point to an in- 
eradicable instinct in mankind. Since the days of 
Icarus, how many unfortunates have lost their 
lives trying to manufacture ways to travel in the 
air? Is notour most subtle species of air-castle the 
air-vehicle? And all because we have the idea 
that to “be on the wing” means freedom of will; 
conquest of mind over matter. 

When a man travels, be it by the slowest of 
trains, the fastest of electrics, by speeding private 
motor-car or by old-fashioned horse-power, he gets 
new points of view of his surroundings. He gets a 
perspective on his environment, and he cannot but 
feel a little superior to himself. ‘“‘Out of my coun- 
try and myself I go” the old song puts it. 

A dissective philosopher like Emerson will tell 
you that this is but illusion, that a man sees in 
Rome only what he took with him, and that he 
goes to Europe but to become Americanized. Yet 
in another breath who should it be but Emerson 
who tells you that travel gives a point of compari- 
son for the study of the homeland, and, moreover, 
that it helps a man in conversation, which is “‘one 
of the chief means of culture.” 

Actually we may believe in the truth of both 
sides of the shield in this argument. Granted the 
sense of power and of freedom that comes from 
travel is but illusion. Even so, are not our illusions 
oftentimes the best part of us? Granting man- 
kind to be only a visionary, let us allow him at least 
as roseate-hued and multiformed visions as possi- 
ble. 

As for conversation, the older generation laid 
far greater stress on it than we. The daily paper, 
the telephone, the wireless, to-day are bidding fair 
to relegate conversation to that limbo of forgotten 
arts whither correspondence has already taken its 
departure. 

But for comparisons — for the making of in- 
numerable units of measure and of the taking of 
statistics — there is no end. The aroma that sci- 
ence gives such manias lends them prestige and 
faith, in this instance comparisons cannot be said 
to be odious; for as a nation and as individuals we 


have yet much to learn. To study the ways of older 
nations is no harm, and the first method of educa. 
tion is by imitation. 

Thus does our hope run high for civic concerns 
that may yet be modelled on certain continental 
cities, while happy results already show from our 
attempts to emulate the craftsmanship of old Nu- 
remberg or other medizval towns. 

A rover, like a rolling stone, may gather no moss, 
but then he may become a much more rounded 
individual. At least it is a hard case if he do not 
have a few sharp corners rubbed down, and there 
is somewhat in favor of mankind’s rolling away 
from certain hoary conventions and habits of 
thought and body. 

Your old-time rover will declare travel nowa- 
days is made too easy. That good Biblical cry, 
“There is a Lion in the way,” the quaint call to be 
up and conquering difficulties, has scarce even 
symbolic meaning any longer. This Ease, in 
league with fad and fashion, this cushioned content 
of ours with things as they are,— these are insid- 
ious enemies of the true traveller. And how he 
does suffer, to be sure, from encounters with the 
sensational tourist, journeying because of having 
nothing better to do, or else merely because it is 
good form. 

A perverse fate will sometimes have it that, like 
the man who could not see the forest for the trees, 
you may not, albeit you travel far afield, see the 
foreign land for the Americans; or if at home, the 
bit of real nature for the too inquisitive nature- 
lovers dogging your footsteps. 

How does the rover shrink from the rustle of 
silks betraying some seeker after seasons to suit her 
temper or her complexion! How does he dread as 
the plague itself an “interview enforced” with the 
man who is doing Europe or Asia Minor or Amer- 
ica Major, all for the sake of being able to say he 
has done them! 

Who does not recognize the type celebrated by 
that little doggerel: 

“Mrs. Dick is very sick 
And nothing can improve ’er 
Until she sees the Tooleries, 

. And gallops thro’ the Louver.” 

Such mosquitoes beset the true traveller, and 
the meeting of them by the way sets his blood to 
tingling with vindictiveness and most un-Christian 
impulses. : 

How different the sensation when he runs anent 
the traveller of another ilk, the tourist with some 
particular bent! Even if that one be but a senti- 
mental journeyman, he is welcome wherever he 
goes. We are all sentimentalists at the roots of us, 
and that is why we can forgive Sterne much, as we 
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can that modern who carries Scott’s verses to Mel- 
rose Abbey by fair moonlight and wears his legs 
thin in walks to the different and always authentic 
localities of Fair Rosamond’s bower. 

Lovers are exempt from the ordinary rules for 
travellers. We ask of them no toll but the amuse- 
ment of watching them, and we wave them on Ve- 
rona-ward or Venice-ward with an instinctive thrill 
and the heartiest Godspeed. 

Religious pilgrims wear something of an atmos- 
phere, while aesthetic and architectural pilgrims are 
often virile and brimful of interest-matter outside 
the pen-and-ink sketches they carry in their port- 
jolios. Your antiquarian is good, but his quests 
will sometimes run amuck too much dust and dé- 
bris. So perhaps the best man to meet by the way 
is the local colorist, the man with a keen eye for 
the picturesque in scenery or in human nature. 
For human nature, though akin the whole world 
over, yet has countless little diverse ways of exhib- 
iting itself. 

Then, again, not the least part of the pleasure 
to be had from travel comes from the act of dis- 
covery. What matter if the sphinx has loomed up 
across the desert for unnumbered ages? To me 
she looms for the first time, and to my own secret 
ear thunders her eternal question. What if the 
mysteries of the Blue Grotto are a more than twice- 
told tale if they catch me at unawares? Think you 
Columbus would have felt no ecstasy in the sight 
of the new world if he had known some other man 
tohave been before him? If Iam but open-hearted 
enough, not one but many moods may go to make 
up my enjoyment of a trip. Under the shadow of 
the Cambridge elm in the home Mecca I may re- 
discover my boyhood patriotism. Under the dome 
of St.Peter’s at Rome I may marvel at the way the 
spiritual and temporal powers clasped hands. In 
the stupendous enclosure of the Colosseum I must 
needs shudder at the brutality of so-called human- 
kind. And in the mild arching nave of an English 
cathedral I may revel in the evidences of quiet as- 
piration toward the unseen. 

I must plead guilty personally to a preference 
for travelling in the places that mean something, 
to the places that have either historic or literary 
or personal associations. Doubtless it is owing to 
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paucity of imagination that a tour of the Southern 
States or of South America leaves somewhat to be 
desired. Nor do I forget how stupendous many of 
the impressions to be gained from such a tour are. 
If I had sufficient imaging force of my own the 
sense of the heroism of the early pioneers, of the 
dramatic effort of the Southern blackmen to heave 
themselves out and up from the actual bondage 
that is so much weightier than the nominal bond- 
age from which they were freed,— such things as 
these would stand out to me in bolder, more com- 
pelling relief than they do. The truth is my intel- 
lect is indolent, and the Brahmins of Back Bay 
have already been sketched for me in clear word- 
etchings; whence my greater delight in a Boston 
trip. The Highlands of Scotland have already 
been painted with the romantic glamour of 
Scott’s genius; whence my keen delight in them 
and in Loch Lomond, in Ben Nevis, and Ben 
Avon. 

Even so I might ramble on — but the word 
“glamour” rounds me to the point again; it is not 
to be gainsaid, the mere idea of travelling envel- 
ops itself in a very royal purple of glamour. To 
go a journey is to make the surer of opportunities 
for surprise; ’t is to test the more fully that old 
adage that it is the unexpected which happens. 

The little phrase “fare forth” brings to mind 
irresistible pictures: of the glittering knight-errant 
about to mount his champing steed, of the pro- 
verbial pious pilgrim wending his way with staff 
and scrip, of the sailor-lad scanning the horizon 
with his long sight, of the youth of the fairy-tale 
setting out, his fortune (and the beauteous maiden) 
for to seek,— of all the adventures and all the 
romances, in short, that ever were on sea or land. 
Voyaging opens the eyes at a new angle to the true 
blue of the heavens, the life-symboling red of the 
earth-rose, and that sweet, solemn green of the 
trees and grass that waits to refresh the way- 
farer if he be weary. 

But the devotee is minded that he has wandered 
into far fields and that he has said in all this while 
but over again what every one of us feels for him- 
self,— how ingrained, insistent, and oft recurrent 
is the wander-lust; how magical is the lure of travel. 

EsTHER MATSON. 
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OUGHTON and Mifflin have lately redivived 

old James Howell, 1594-1666. A great trav- 
eller, a chum of Ben Jonson, an accomplished lin- 
guist, an outspoken loyalist and imprisoned there- 
for, but later rewarded for his devotion to the 
King’s cause by being made Historiographer- 
Royal of England, a position created for him and 
retained until his death. Undoubtedly learned, 
some find him also witty and humorous, while 
other critics think him rather dull on the whole. 
Hallam says, “His Letters are entertaining, but he 
has no wit; an abundance of conceits, flat and com- 
monplace enough.” 

-Disraeli (Pere) wrote of him: “‘ Howell is a wit, 
who in writing his own history has written that of 
his own times; he is one of the few whose genius, 
striking in the heat of the moment only current 
coin, produce finished metal for the cabinet.” 

One Peter Fisher, who in 1664 published his 
Poems upon “Divers Emergent Occasions,” says: 
“Not to know the Author of these Poems were an 
Ignorance beyond Barbarism; he may be called 
the Prodigie of his Age. He hath pass’d to the 
Press above forty of his Works and in all his wri- 
tings there is still something new. He chalks out a 
Topical and Exact way for foreign Travel, not 
roving in general Precepts only.” He even pro-, 
duced grammars and dictionaries. 

Thackeray said: “‘ Montaigne and Howell’s Let- 
ters are my bedside books. If I wake at night I 
have one or other of them to prattle me to sleep 
again. They talk about themselves forever and 
don’t weary me. I am informed they both of them 
tell coarse stories; it was the custom of their 
times.” 

Mr. Frank B. Sanborn has kindly loaned me 
his precious copy of Howell’s Letters which was 
once owned by A. Bronson Alcott and has his au- 
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tograph on one of the first pages and next came to 
William Ellery Channing. 

I cannot read his poetry, but some of his letters 
are admirable. The first one begins thus: 

“Tt was a quaint difference the Ancients did 
put ’twixt a Letter and an Oration, that the one 
should be attir’d like a woman, the other like a 
Man: The latter of the two is allowed large side- 
robes, as long Periods, Parenthesis, Similes, 
Examples, and other parts of rhetorical flourishes: 
But a Letter or Epistle should be short-coated, 
and closely couched; a Hungerlin becomes a Let- 
ter more handsomely than a Gown. Indeed we 
should write as we speak; and that’s a true famil- 
iar Letter which expresseth one’s mind as if he 
were discoursing with the party to whom he writes 
in succinct and short terms.” 

His first epistle during his wanderings sounds as 
if it came from his heart or — stomach: 

‘‘T am newly landed at Amsterdam, and it is the 
first forren Earth I ever set Foot upon: I was piti- 
fully Sick all the voyage, for the Weather was 
rough, and the Wind untoward: and at the mouth 
of the Texel we were surprised by a furious Tem- 
pest, so that the ship was like to split upon some 
of those old stumps of Trees wherewith that River 
is full; for in ages pass’d as the Skipper told me, 
there grew a fair Forrest in the Channel where the 
Texel makes now her bed: Having bin so rocked 
and shaken at Sea, when I came ashore I began to 
incline to Copernicus his opinion, which hath got 
such a sway lately in the World, viz. That the 
Earth, as well as the rest of her Elements, is in 
perpetual Motion; for she seem’d so to me a good 
while after I had landed.” 

His letters to fair women are made up of ful- 
some compliments and artificial conceits; no doubt 
they were greatly admired by the recipients. 





BOOKS AS I 


Here are two models of brevity: 

“Cousin: I was lately sorry, and I was lately 
glad, that I heard you were ill, that I heard you 
were well.” 

“To Thomas Jones, Esq.: 

“Tf you are in health, ’t is well, we are here all 
so; and we should be better, had we your compa- 
ny: Therefore I pray leave the smutty Air of Lon- 
don, and come hither to breath sweeter, where you 
may pluck a rose and drink a Cillibub.” 

Do you care to test a little of his poetry? 

He apostrophizes a Delia: 

“Could I but catch those beamy Rays, 
Which Phoebus at high Noon 7 


I’d set them on a loom, an 
A Scarf for Delia of the same. 


“Could I but reach that Green and Blue, 
Which Iris decks in various Hue, 
From her moist Bow I’d drag them down, 
And make my Delia a Summer Gown. 


“Could I those whitely Stars go nigh, 
Which make the milkey ways in Skie, 
I’d poach them, and at Moon-shine dress, 
To make my Delia a curious Mess.” 


I leave him now with you to pick out the special 
plums for yourselves. 

Speaking of his knowledge of the modern lan- 
guages, he said: “Thank God I have this fruit of 
my foreign travels, that I can pray unto Him every 
day of the week in a separate language, and upon 
Sunday in seven.’’ He did not indulge in epigrams 
or quotable sayings, I think. He said that “Dis- 
tance sometimes endears friendship, and absence 
sweeteneth it;” but this is anything but an original 
thought: a dozen others have phrased the same 
idea, as “Absence makes the heart grow fonder” 
and “T find that absence still increases love.” 

Montaigne is still my favorite to read day or 
evening or wakeful time at night. 

As Emerson said, ‘‘He has the genius to make 
the reader care for all that he cares for.” 

But Howell is one of those men whose fame dies 
hard; and he will be read when far more brilliant 
writers are forgotten. 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin never makes a fail- 
ure even in a series of sequels. And the “New 
Chronicles of Rebecca,” whom Aldrich consid- 
ered “just the nicest child in American literature,” 
and Sarah Orne Jewett calls “‘a live, dear, genuine 
creature in this pretentious world,” are just as in- 
teresting as the story of Rebecca, the child, at Sun- 
nybrook Farm. My favorite chapter is the 
“Daughters of Zion” and their well-meant efforts 
to convert and bring back to the church the “gos- 
pel-hardened” hermit, Jacob Moody, whom all 
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the children were afraid of. The timid, sensitive 
little girl who was chosen, by drawing lots, to call 
and wrestle with the tough subject of their anxiety 
dared not broach the difficult subject until he 
roared out, “Look here, Sis, what have you 
come for? What’s your errant? Do you want 
apples? or cider? or what? Speak out or git out, 
one or t’ other.” 

Emma Jane, who had wrung her handkerchief 
into a clammy ball, gave it a last despairing wrench 
and faltered: ““Would n’t you like — had n’t you 
better — don’t you think you ought to be more 
constant at meeting and Sabbath-school ?” 

This was the response she got: “ You take your- 
self off that log and out o’ this dooryard double- 
quick, you imperdent sanct’omus young one! 
You jest let me ketch Bill Perkin’s child tryin’ to 
teach me where I shall go, at my age! Scuttle, I 
tell ye! And if I see your pious cantin’ little mug 
inside my fence ag’in on such a business I ’ll chase 
ye down the hill or set the dog on ye! Scoot , I tell 
ye!” 

[Houghton, Mifflin and Co., $1.25.] 

I have enjoyed looking through a book from 
Gerald Stanley Lee, of Northampton and Mount 
Tom, who takes in such big draughts of pure air 
when on the heights that he is obliged to speak out 
in a less conventional waythan mostessayists. The 
title is “The Lost Art of Reading;” the publishers, 
Putnam’s Sons; the price, $1.50. 

Dedicated to hisclever wife, also a popular writer. 

He chats along in an informal style about “The 
Literary Rush,” “The Bugbear of Being Well In- 
formed;” would like to start a club known as the 
“Tgnoramus Club.” Every member shall be 
pledged not to read the latest book until people 
shall have stopped expecting it. 

There should be a standing committee to report 
on New Things that people do not need to know. 

“Books I Have Escaped.” 

““What Not to Know about Birds.” 

“Myself through an Opera-glass.” 

“To Organize a Club against Clubs.” 

“How to Humble Him Who Asks This or 
That.” 

“Wild Animals I Do Not Want to Know.” 

“Exercise in Silence.” 

“Debate: Which is more deadly, the Pen or the 
Sword ?” 

“Would like to go to some great, wide, bare, 
splendid place, with nothing but Time and Room 
in it, and read awhile. A place like the general 
effect of the Universe, but a universe in which 
everything lets me alone. No one standing around 
explaining or showing how.” 

Here is a new idea: “It is not an exaggeration 
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to say that if Shakespeare had not created his 
characters, they would have created him. 

“Such a troop of people as flocked through 
Shakespeare’s soul would have made a Shake- 
speare, allowing more time for it, out of almost 
anybody.” 

Mr. Lee argues that every man should be or is 
his own genius, and says: “I do not mean by the 
man of Genius in this connection the Great Man 
of Genius, who takes hold of his ancestors to live; 
rakes centuries into his life, burns up the phos- 
phorus of fifteen generations in fifty years, and 
with giant masterpieces takes leave of the world at 
last, bringing his family to a full stop in a blaze of 
glory and a spindling child or so.” 

About that Universe all to himself, I think that 
many of us occasionally long to be free from inter- 
ruptions and the intrusions of quite unnecessary 
persons, and would prefer to be let alone with 
time for the pet avocation, be it scribbling or agri- 
culture, fancy-work or an invention. But we can- 
not board these persistent annoyances out, and 
therefore must be bored and interrupted and wea- 
ried while this life lasts. 

Mr. Lee, if his wish were granted, would 
surely be inspired with more happy thoughts, and 
who then would read his books or pay for them? 
The truly Great Geniuses are always, in a sense, 
alone — far above common mortals, where it is 
cold and lonely. 

But we are not mostly Geniuses, and if Mr. Lee 
of Northampton and Mount Tom should find 
himself let alone in just the Universe he craves, 
oh, how soon he would call for his clever wife, 
daily papers, the cook, and checks for “stuff” 
. accepted! 


A good book for summer reading, ‘‘The Bird of 
Time,” by Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, gives the senti- 
ments, opinions, and preferences of a cultured, ob- 
servant, witty, graceful woman of the world; pre- 
sumably the author herself. She gathers a coterie 
of friends about her who admire her monologues so 
sincerely that they talk only enough to spur her on. 

Egeria is a painter of distinction, a slender 
woman with light hair of no particular tint and 
sea-green eyes. Her features are anything but clas- 
sic, and her pale face is slightly tanned by much 
outdoor living. 

There was an Editor, a Poet, a Bishop,'a Judge, 
a Financier, one beautiful young girl, and the 
Commonplace Man. 

A most satisfactory surrounding for a woman 
like Egeria, or indeed for any woman of sufficient 
charm to draw and hold. 

The first chapter is about “The Woman of 
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Fifty.” Egeria has reasons of her own for dec. 
ding that women can be fascinating even at tha 
age. But she decides that “in the garden of, 
woman’s soul there should flourish a few herbs of 
wilfulness, heedlessness, extravagance, impulse, 
and ‘some of their kindred, just to add savor tp 
the monotonous sweetness of the lily and the rose.” 

“Her continued pleasing would prove infinitely 
cloying if she did not occasionally displease. There 
are few objects to which a man becomes s0 indif. 
ferent as the woman who breaks her neck to please 
him. The patient, long-suffering Griselda pr. 
ceived exactly what she merited. A door-mat js 
an excellent object to wipe one’s feet on; but there 
is no instance yet on record of its having been in- 
closed in glass and treasured above all other hous. 
hold gods.” 

Chapter second, “The Quality of Charm,” 
is mostly a monologue from the lady whose fair 
hair held the ripple of the waves, and her sea- 
green eyes the sparkle of the sea. She argues that 
beauty is in the eye of the beholder, and I may 
add that too often a disenchanted lover realizes 
that it was all in his eye. 

“Beauty and charm are distinct. The sirens of 
this world who have swayed men’s hearts and im- 
aginations have never been dependent on their 
front teeth or their back hair. If Cleopatra had 
lost a whole row, Antony, and every other man 
who knew her, would have held that women in the 
full possession of their molars were repulsive. And 
who knows! Madam de Stael might have been 
considered almost as lovely as Julie Récamier if 
she had possessed the same admirable instinct for 
keeping her mouth shut and the same genius for 
adroit flattery.” 

She goes on to discuss “The Feminine Temper- 
ament,” “The Daughters of Misfortune.” In this 
chapter she has an effective paragraph stating 
what I firmly believe regarding success. 

“One never achieves success. Success, like the 
kingdom of heaven, is within us, and like the king- 
dom of heaven, cometh not with observation and 
crying ‘Lo here!’ and ‘Lo there!’ It lies in that 
one thing that we can do just a little differently 
from any one else in the world. It may not come 
to us through the accomplishment we have spent 
time and money in cultivating. It may come 
through some natural gift, ignored and unsus- 
pected until we discover the possession through 
the necessity of its use.” 

In “What Women Like to Read” there is a, to 
me, new idea about the sense of humor: “Woman 
loves to veil her individuality as well as her com- 
plexion, and the most rigidly observed rule of one 
who knows how to play the game is, that man shall 
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lay his cards on the table before she coyly draws 
the aces from her sleeve. For several thousand 
years she has been so consumedly amused by that 
caricature of the gods, man, that other jests fall 
flat upon her ears. Consequently, your sex has 
assured the universe that she has no sense of hu- 
mor.” 

Now, if Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, alias the Charm- 
er, alias Egeria, really could say that without 
provoking a retort from her assortment of ad- 
mirers, she must have been a widow with means 
and generous with little suppers, big dinners, and 

And at last, after having refused several of the 
set, she gives courage to the Commonplace Man to 
propose, and accepts him. 

“Dear,” she lifted his hand and laid her cheek 
against it, “if you are commonplace, which you 
are not, it is probably offset by the fact which you 
alone of all the world know, the one secret which 
you have held as a stick over me all these years, 
—that I am fifty.” 

I’d wager a goodly sum that every one of her 
intimate friends was fully aware of that solemn 
fact, but cared too much for her peace of mind to 
speak of it. 

Some blatant advertiser speaks of this book as 
one of the best things that has “broken into the 
reading-world for years.”’ I cannot see the fitness 
of this remark. One mentally pictures a Buffalo, 
Bison, or Bull, boldly bunting through a doubly 
strong Page wire fence. 

It is nothing akin to that. 

[McClure, Phillips and Co., $1.00.] 

Katherine Cecil Thurston is not at her best in 
her last production, ‘The Mystics.” It is high- 
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strung, overwrought, and written merely for sen- 
sational effects. 

(Harper Bros.] 

Maeterlinck is always delightful and worth 
while, and fully keeps up to that reputation in “The 
Measure of the Hours.” A mystic philosopher, 
who thinks for himself. He regrets the disappear- 
ance of the sun-dial, and quotes some mottoes he 
likes: 

“The hour of Justice does not strike on the dials 
of this world.” 

“T am moved by the light.” 

An old marble dial in an old garden has this in- 
scription: ‘‘Amydst ye flowres, I tell ye hours.” 

There is a sizable volume filled with mottoes 
which have adorned sun-dials — an English col- 
lection. After looking over them all, I think that 
one made for my own dial is as impressive as any: 
“Without shadows, no progress.”” This was an 
impromptu by a friend and has a deeper meaning 
than “Only the sunny hours are numbered here.” 

Such long sentences as Maeterlinck indulges in! 
Seventeen clauses in one at the close of this chap- 
ter. But, unlike Henry James, he remains coher- 
ent and intelligible. 

After enumerating almost everything in Nature’s 
kaleidoscope, he closes thus: “All these, together 
with thousands of things and thousands of lives 
that escape our sight, meet and take stock of their 
continuance around this mirror of time on which 
the sun, which is but one of the wheels of the huge 
machine that vainly subdivides eternity, marks 
with a kindly ray the daily journey which the earth, 
with all that it carries, performs on the road of the 
stars.” 

[Dodd, Mead and Co., $1.50.] 
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By ISABELLA HOWE FISKE 


The trees against the sky-line 


Are 


panelled, like a cast 


Of slender, standing figures; 

A sculpture from the past; 
Silent, yet singing, clustered, still, 
The Della Robbia of the hill. 
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By ELISABETH MERRITT GOSSE 


HE Massachusetts Old-Home-Week Associ- 

ation has been planning a great general cele- 
bration this year. Boston, Lynn, Quincy, Chel- 
sea, and other cities will celebrate more or less ex- 
tensively the home-coming of their sons and daugh- 
ters; but the interest of the whole State will centre 
in Boston, the gateway to all New England, and 
Boston, during the seven days of July 28 to Au- 
gust 3, will be “at home” to all of its sons and 
daughters, wherever they may be residing. 

The officers and Executive Committee on the 
Committee of One Thousand are as follows: chair- 
man, Mayor John F. Fitzgerald; vice-chairmen, 
John F. Crocker, Andrew G. Webster, Jerome 
Jones, George F. Daniels, Joseph M. Thomas, 
James J. Storrow, John C. Cobb, Thomas B. 
Fitzpatrick, and Frederick O. Houghton; hon- 
orary vice-chairmen, Governor Curtis Guild, Jr., 
Lieutenant-Governor Eben S. Draper, ex-Gov- 
ernor John D. Long, ex-Governor J. Q. A. Brack- 
ett,ex-Governor John L. Bates, ex-Governor Will- 
iam L. Douglas, U. S. Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, U. S. Senator, W. Murray Crane, Hon. 
Richard Olney, General Nelson A. Miles, Arch- 
bishop John J. Williams, Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams, President Charles W. Eliot, Bishop Will- 
iam Lawrence, the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
Hon. George H. Lyman, Chief Justice Marcus P. 
Knowlton, Hon. Frank W. Rollins, Hon. Herbert 
H. D. Pierce, Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Gen- 
eral Charles H. Taylor, Judge John Lathrop, 
Professor Alexander Graham Bell, President Lu- 
cius Tuttle, Judge Francis C. Lowell, President 
Charles S. Mellen, Judge John W. McKim, Will- 
iam Dean Howells, Judge Henry W. Sheldon, 
Judge William C. Loring, Judge Robert Grant, 
Bishop Willard F. Mallalieu, James M. Prender- 
gast, Hon. John W. Weeks, Hon. John A. Keli- 
her, Hon. Andrew J. Peters, Hon. Joseph F. 
O’Connell, Hon. Ernest H. Roberts, ex-Mayors 
Samuel H. Green, Thomas N. Hart, Edwin U. 
Curtis, Nathan Matthews, and Josiah Quincy, 
Colonel William A. Gaston, Henry M. Whitney, 
Hon. Samuel W. McCall, General William A. 
Bancroft, Abraham Shuman, and General Charles 
W. Bartlett. The honorary secretaries are Daniel 
D. Morss, Erwin H. Walcott, John T. Boyd, 
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George C. Houghton, and Harvey E. Sleeper; the 
active secretary is Frederick G. Perine; the treas. 
urers are Henry L. Higginson and A. I. Glidden, 
Thomas F. Anderson is director, and Edward W, 
McGlenen is historian. 

The Executive Committee of the Committee of 
One Thousand consists of the chairman, the active 
vice-chairmen, and other officers, and the Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, Robert Winsor, John Mason Lit- 
tle, Colonel William ©. Haskell, T. Jefferson Cool- 
idge, Jr., Eugene N. Foss, Daniel G. Wing, George 
W. Coleman, Ira G. Hersey, Colonel Charles H. 
Greenleaf, Edwin D. Mead, Charles M. Burt, Eé- 
gar Van Etten, Fayette S. Curtis, Dr. Albert E. 
Winship, Sylvester Baxter, Dennis D. Driscoll, A. 
S. Hanson, Charles H. Adams, Meyer Bloomfield, 
Joseph Lee, Edward R. Warren, William L. Ter- 
hune, Major Patrick F. O’Keefe, Carl Dreyfus, 
W. Wallace Waugh, Paul Keith, Frederic H. 
Viaux, Hon. Joseph H. O’Neil, Daniel T. O’Con- 
nell, A. C. Kendall, Horace G. Wadlin, Nelson E. 
Weeks, P. F. O’Connell, Dr. Charles H. Bangs, 
F. Alexander Chandler, Charles H. Farnsworth, 
George W. Moore, John F. Moors, Elwyn G. 
Preston, Frederick O. Woodruff, Charles E. L. 
Wingate, John H. Fahey, Louis K. Leggett, John 
L. Eddy, Charles H. Taylor, Jr., Robert L. 
C’Brien, Herbert Underwood, J. Frank Davis, 
William A. Grozier, Edward E. Cole, William J. 
McDonald, Capt. Charles H. Rollins, Edward F. 
McSweeney, Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., Timothy 
J. Byrnes, and Daniel P. Toomey. Headquarters 
of the general committee are established in the 
Old South Building. 


The leading patriotic societies of Massachusetts, 
through their Advisory Committee on codperation 
in patriotic work, of which Mr. Walter Gilman 
Page is chairman, have united in hospitable plans 
for Old Home Week. A permanent committee 
has been appointed with Mr. Charles F. Read, of 
the Bostonian Society, as chairman, and Miss 
Marion Howard Brazier, regent of John Paul 
Jones Chapter, as secretary. Through this co- 
operation on the part of the patriotic societies, vis- 
itors to Boston during Old Home Week will be 
given special privileges and opportunities to visit 
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historic points of interest in Greater Boston, and 
guides will be provided for them by the Pilgrim- 
age Committees. Those societies which have al- 
ready established permanent headquarters — the 
Daughters of the Revolution, in Colonia] Build- 
ing in Boylston Street; the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, in Pierce Building in Copley 
Square; and the society of Mayflower Descendants, 
in a beautiful old house, quaintly furnished, in 
Mt. Vernon Street —will keep open house through- 
out the week. Committees from the various so- 
cieties and chapters will be in readiness to pilot 
visitors to Quincy to view the John Adams Birth- 
place and the famous “Dorothy Q.” house; to 
Lexington, where Lexington Chapter, D. A. R., 
will keep open house; to Medford, where the Old 
Royall House will open hospitable doors; to Sa- 
lem, to Danvers, and Marblehead and the other 
towns of historic interest to which many of our 
visitors will trace their colonial and revolutionary 
ancestry. The historic side of Old Home Week 
will be observed most worthily. 


Colonel Thomas Gardner Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, of Brighton, 
Mass., has been allowed, by a recent act of the 
Boston Art Commission, the sum of $400, to be 
expended in suitably marking historic spots in 
Brighton. On June 17 the chapter placed tablets 
appropriately inscribed on the old Dr. Worcester 
House in Foster Street, Brighton; and on the an- 
cient bridge which crosses the Charles River in 
Western Avenue, between Allston and Cambridge. 
Athird tablet is to be placed on the grave of Colo- 
nel Thomas Gardner, Brighton’s Revolutionary 
hero, when the grave can be located. It is a sin- 
gular fact that of the several authors who have 
written of Colonel Gardner and his heroic deeds, 
some of them continuing to the time of his death 
and even describing his funeral, not one mentions 
his burial-place. Colonel Gardner was severely 
wounded at Bunker Hill, in the third attack of the 
British, but lingered until July 3, 1775, dying on 
the day that General Washington took command 
of the American army. General Washington and 
many of his officers attended the funeral. The 
colonel’s wife died three years afterwards, and 
was buried in the old Cambridge Cemetery. It is 
thought that in a grave beside her rest the re- 
mains of the old patriot. 

Watertown Chapter, D. A. R., gave a delightful 
reception on May 22, at the residence of Mrs. 
Herbert E. Davidson, in Coolidge Hill Road, in 
honor of the State regent, Mrs. Charles H. Ma- 
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sury, of Danvers, and the vice-State regent, Mrs. 
J. G. Dunning, of Springfield. 

Mary Washington Chapter, D. A. R., of Clin- 
ton, has just had a paper of great interest on “The 
Marquis de Lafayette: His Help to America,” 
which was given by Mrs. Ella Brown Tottingham. 

Paul Revere Chapter, D. A. R., has just pre- 
sented Mrs. Charles H. Bond, who retires from the 
regency after three years of successful work, with 
a handsome solid silver plate. This chapter dec- 
orated the grave of Paul Revere, on Patriots’ Day, 
April 19, with a large laurel wreath. 

Mrs. Caroline Putnam Heath has retired from 
the office of corresponding-secretary-general of the 
National Society, Daughters of the Revolution, 
and is succeeded by Miss Wendall. Mrs. Frank 
A. Granger, of Randolph, Mass., succeeds Mrs. 
Adeline F. Fitz as first vice-president-general. 
Mrs. D. Phoenix Ingraham, of New York, re- 
mains in the office of national president for another 
term of office. 


Notes 


This is the Whittier Centennial Year. On 
December 17, 1907, occurs the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the poet Whittier. The Whittier 
Home Association was organized some years ago, 
with Mrs. Emily B. Smith, of Amesbury, as presi- 
dent, and has now $5,400 in hand to be used for 
the erection of a statue of the poet Whittier. It is 
hoped by Whittier’s birthday, December 17, to 
have the desired sum of $10,000 secured. For 
this reason the Whittier Home Association asks 
Massachusetts women, and even women of all 
New England, since Whittier was distinctively 
recognized as one of the group of famous New 
England poets, to contribute the sum of ten cents 
each. These contributions may be taken up 
through the medium of the women’s clubs, or the 
State federations, or the patriotic societies and 
chapters; and it isalsoasked by the Whittier Home 
Association that each club and society shall devote 
a portion of some meeting during the year to the 
memory of Whittier, poet and patriot. Mrs. Ed- 
ward H. Rowell is secretary of the Whittier Statue 
Committee; and Miss Emma C. Woolfenden, 62 
Market Street, Amesbury, is treasurer. 

The corner-stone of the Pilgrim Monument at 
Provincetown was laid in May, with appropriate 
ceremonies. It is hoped to dedicate the monu- 
ment in August. 











Book Notes 


STEPPING-STONES OF AMERICAN History. BY 
fourteen writers eminent as educators, histori- 
ans, and statesmen. 

The aim of this volume is to present in a clear 
and concise manner the salient points of our early 
American history, such as has never been attempt- 
ed before. The list of fourteen subjects which we 
selected as representing the foundation-stones in 
our history, from the discovery of our country to 
the forming of the national government, was 
chosen with the greatest of care, and is the consen- 
sus of opinion received from some of the foremost 
educators of the country. 

Each subject has been treated by a writer whose 
name stands out preéminently as an authority on 
his special topic. No volume up to the present 
time has comprehended this period in such an in- 
teresting and instructive manner as does this 
book. 


The list of contributors are well known as edu- 
cators, historians, and statesmen, and comprise 
the following list: Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Sen- 
ator for Massachusetts, and Author; James A. 
Woodburn, Professor of History, University of In- 
diana; Lyon G. Tyler, President of William and 
Mary College; William Elliot Griffis, Author and 
Lecturer; Edwin D. Mead, Editor and Author; 
Rev. Everett T. Tomlinson, Author and Lecturer; 
Reuben G. Thwaites, Lecturer American History, 
University of Wisconsin; Hon. John D. Long, ex- 
Secretary of the Navy, and Author; Rev. William 
E. Barton, Author; Claude H. Van Tyne, Professor 
of History, University of Michigan; James K. Hos- 
mer, ex-President American Library Association; 
Elroy M. Avery, Editor of Popular History of 
United States; Justin H. Smith, Professor of His- 
tory, Dartmouth College; Dr. George Hodges, 
Dean Episcopal Theological School. 

Despite the variety in authorship, the book has 
sequence; its tone is high, and a fine spirit pervades 
it throughout. 

To further enhance the value of the volume each 
topic has been illustrated by Frank O. Small. In 
each case an effort has been made to bring out in 
the picture one of the most important events in 
that particular period. The characters introduced 
into these pictures are portraits as far as is possi- 
ble, and special pains have been taken by the art- 
ist to make these pictures as accurate in every re- 
spect as care and research can make them. They 
are reproduced in the colors of the originals, add- 
ing great variety and interest to the volume. 
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For the ordinary . 
reader, or for purposes 
of serious study in ) 
higher schools, this vol- 
ume should find a sub- 
stantial place. (TIllus- SS 
trated by fourteen full- 
page pictures in color 

y Frank O. Small. Gilt top, deckle edge, 
taining 391 pages. Cloth. Price, $2.25, n 


THE Waite Cat. By Gelett Burgess, with 
trations by Will Grefé. 
The author of “Goops and How to Be 

and “The Nonsense Book” follows his “Are 

a Bromide?” with this tale of the dual pe 

of a young and charming woman. 

Normally, she is physically adorable, s 
fined, gracious, beautiful — in fact, the 
sence of a subtle something, soft, elusive 
dream, that something indescribable which is€ 
the charm of woman; morally, almost perfect; 
tally, sulphitic as a Burgess heroine must be. ~ 

And with this adorable creature as nurse a 
tered automobilist is left to convalesce. No 
need for the speed-limit law nor an astrologer 
forecast his fate. ; 

But —a physician arrives upon the scene, 
next day this lovely vision has faded. Joy was 
name, and in her place is a hoydenish, sla’ 
common, bromidic girl, sensually fond of the @ 
tor,— Edna, she calls herself,— but in face 
form, Joy still. 

The story is the saving of Joy, which is 
accomplished by the scaring away of Edna. 
Edna, to my mind, was pretty near a match 
Burgess. She taxed about all the ingen 
even his sulphitic mind, and he was forced to 
to a brace of pistols, an upheaval of house- 
ings and window-smashing, a masked Chi 
and a general Fourth-of-July celebration 
Edna took the hint that her presence was 
sirable and Joy —to quote Mr. Burgess? 
‘stood, now disarrayed to a shocking state, 
shining golden skirt ripped half off, her 
bare, her hair streaming’”— but Joy, “ill 
in some secret way by the knowledge of our 
tory.” (The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indiana) 
Price, $1.50.) 
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THE GOAL 


is easily attained if you have endurance, steady nerves, precision of 





movement, and a clear brain. ‘These depend on the kind of food 
you eat ; 


Grape-Nuts 


covers the entire field. Made of wheat and barley, including the 
Phosphate of Potash Nature places under the outer coat of these 
grains (wasted by the White Flour Miller) for the purpose of re- 
building worn-out and devitalized nerve and brain cells. 

They go pretty rapidly in a long, hard game, but are quickly 
teplaced by new cells when Grape-Nuts food is used—chewed dry, 
or with cream. 





‘*There’s a Reason’’ 


Made by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 
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THE MINISTRY OF DAvID BALDWIN. By Henry 
Thomas Colestock, with illustrations by E. 
Boyd Smith. 

More and more is the theme of the constant con- 
flict’ between the old and the new beliefs in regard 
to the inspiration of the Bible, evolution, and the 
higher criticism finding its way into the columns 
of our newspapers, for the reason that it is daily 
being worked out in actual life. ‘The Ministry 
of David Baldwin” deals with this vital topic in a 
way that will especially interest clergymen and the 
members of their congregations. The story is sim- 
ply told, and seems to rest upon real experience. 

David Baldwin, a young minister fresh from 
theological seminary and imbued with many ad- 
vanced ideas, is called to an ultra-conservative 
pulpit. He is a sincere young man, though not 
always tactful, and he preaches the truth as he sees 
it. He is promptly declared “unsound,” and a 
battle ensues between his desire to be true to his 
principles and to keep his position. The story is 
made readable. by a picture of the congregation 
itself, with its little factions and bickerings and an 
entertaining glimpse of the pastor’s homemaking, 
for one of the conditions of his call to the pulpit 
was that he should come to them married. 

The author, Mr. Colestock, now Professor of 
History in Bucknell University, which chair he 
has occupied since 1904, himself fitted for the min- 
istry and accepted a call to a church in Madison, 
Wisconsin, but resigned his pastorate at the end 
of two years and entered the profession of teach- 
ing in order to retain his freedom of thought. 
About this time he published a book on “The 
Changing View-point in Religious Thought,” 
which reflected his attitude and struck a sincere 
note in criticism. The next year he contributed a 
short article on the same trend, ‘‘The Church 
Leading Its Ministry into Temptation.” The 
succeeding issue of the periodical in which it ap- 
peared was very largely taken up with refutation 
of his position. This new novel, “David Bald- 
win,” is a larger study of the same situation: the 
Church tempting its ministry to suppress its mes- 
sage. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50.) 


AMERICAN CHARACTER. By Brander Matthews. 

In this address, delivered before Columbia Uni- 
versity, Mr. Matthews, one of our foremost crit- 
ics, has taken for his text various hostile opinions, 
and such foreign criticism as this: 

“A French journalist in an interview with Tol- 
stoi put forth the opinion that we Americans are 
‘a people terribly practical, avid of pleasure, sys- 
tematically hostile to all idealism. The ambition 
of the American’s heart, the passion of his life, is 
money; and it is rather a delight in the conquest 
and possession of money than in the use of it. The 
Americans ignore the arts; they despise disinter- 
ested beauty. And now, moreover, they are im- 
perialists. Is there not something scandalous in 
this revelation of the conquering appetite in a new 
people with no hereditary predisposition toward 
war?” 


NOTES 


Although Tolstoi dissented from this sweeping 
arraignment, he expressed no surprise at it, which 
fact would indicate that it contains views fre. 
quently voiced abroad. “Therefore,” thinks Mr 
Matthews, “it behooves us to consider these 
charges impartially, see wherein they are just and 
unjust; for the opinion of foreigners, even when 
most at fault, should have its value for us as a use. 
ful corrective of conceit, as well as a parallel of 
measurement.”’ Then follows a thoughtful and 
sincere estimate of our national traits and trend 
which is worthy of general and close consider. 
ation. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Printed from special type at the Merrymount Press, 
Cloth, 75 cents, net; flexible leather, boxed, $1.50, 
net. Postage, 8 cents additional.) 4 


THE GREATEST Fact IN MODERN History. By 

Whitelaw Reid. 

The circumstances which called forth this es- 
say attract attention aside from the interest of sub- 
ject and treatment. Ambassador Reid, after ac- 
cepting an invitation to deliver an address before 
Cambridge University, was assigned the subject 
“The Rise of the United States.”’ 

The ambassador said at the time that while he 
never would have chosen such a subject for an 
English audience, he was unwilling to run away 
from it when it was chosen for him. In this ad- 
dress Mr. Reid frankly told the English the rea- 
sons why they came to lose America. 

Now, preserved in an attractive little volume with 
author’s corrections and with a full-page photo- 
gravure portrait of the author for a frontispiece, 
the address is worth studying on its own account. 
It traces with the eye of a keen observer the chief 
forces which went into the building of a new na- 
tion, the zones of colonial development, and the 
merging of separate and at first widely distinct 
colonies into a single government which has rap- 
idly risen to a position of commanding power in 
world politics. The great theme is viewed not 
from the plane of a historian, but from the van- 
tage-point of a trained diplomat. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. Cloth, gilt top, 75 
cents, net. Postage, 8 cents additional.) 


THE STARS AND STRIPES AND OTHER AMERICAN 
Fiacs. By Peleg D. Harrison. 

Any one interested in the origin and history of 
the Stars and Stripes will appreciate this result of 
Mr. Harrison’s research. This volume contains 
the most complete information on the subject yet 
published. It deals with army and navy regula- 
tions concerning the national standard and en- 
sign, flag-making, salutes, improvised, unique, 
and combination flags, flag legislation, and many 
associations of the American flags, including the 
origin of the name “Old Glory,” with songs and 
their stories. Gaily illustrated with eight flags in 
colors, it is bright and attractive throughout. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Price, $3.00, net.) 











Cleanliness 
Invigoration 


and Health 


FOLLOW THE USE OF 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. Because of its delicate medicinal and 
emollient properties derived from pure sulphur, it is unrivaled 
in soothing, healing and purifying virtues. It removes pim- 
ples, redness, roughness, allays irritation of the skin and 
is ideal for the toilet and bath. Your druggist sells 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap 


HILL’S HAIR AND WHISKER DYE, BLACK OR BROWN, 50c. 

















Coughs Colds Sore Throats 


are quickly cured with 


Hale’s 


¢ Honey 
Horehound and Tar 


It is agreeable to the palate and does not nauseate. The 
ideal remedy for children and the reliable remedy for every 
one. Get it of your druggist. Accept no substitute. 
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EXTRACT 


A FRIEND NECESSARY TO 
EVERY HOME 


For cuts, bruises, burns, sprains, swellings, 
etc, POND’S EXTRACT is the 
greatest household remedy ever produced. 


FREE — Interesting booklet, “First Aid to the Injured.” 


Lamont,Corliss & Co.,Agts. 
Dept. 78 Hudson Street 
New York &. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE ALPS. 


‘We send you our best in PETER’S Chocolate.” If you cannot get to the 
world’s wonderland, you can yet have the world’s wonder in confection-food. 


PETER’S ‘sss’ CHOCOLATE 
SWISS MILK 

(for eating) has furnished a delicacy and a food in one luscious combination as 
distinct from ordinary eating chocolate as the Alps are from foot-hills. There’s 
no describing the taste, yet the tongue can tell it. It has the smooth, rich, full- 
cream flavor which Swiss milk gives when combined with pure chocolate as only 
D. Peter of Vevey, Switzerland, biends it. The proof is in the eating. 

LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK. 
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WASHBURNE'S 
Waverley Mouse! |. FASTENERS 


The Fastener with a 
BULL-DOG GRIP 


Men find comfort and utility 
in their use. Applied to 
CENTRALLY LOCATED—Within three min- oe Key Chain 
-. and Ring, 25, 
utes’ walk of the Academy of Music, Churches, - Cuff 
and the Shopping-district. Electrics pass the be seep, ak. 
: § Holders, . 16, 
> Drawers 
HOME COMFORTS—High-class Service and - Be : Supporters, 
Cuisine. Permanent and Transient. 's ’ a Sent 
x ostpaid, 


Pleasant Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


The Fashionable House of Halifax 





door. 


Rates, $2.50 Per Day 


Weekly Rates According to Room 


E. E. HAVILL, Proprietor 








TOOTH PASTE. 


WILL MAKE YOUR TEETH 
PEARLY WHITE AND SOUND 


Removes Tartar. Preserves the Gums 


’ . oe 6 
England's Favorite Dentifrice 
100 YEARS IN USE 
Imparts a Delicate fragrance to the Breath. Contains the 
most valuable vegetable antiseptics for cleansing the mouth (eon . 
Sold in Pots and Tubes / ye ea Ty 
SOLE IMPORTING AGENTS ("2 

FR. ARNOLD & CO., NEW YORK MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO \% PanPARED DY 
ty, CURY See vig 
NS 
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VEGETABLE 
SICILIAN 


alr 
Renew er 





For over sixty years Hall’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer has been be- 
fore the public, with ever increasing 
sales. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
we have recently changed the formula, 
changed the style of the bottle, and 

changed the manner of packing. 

We now have the latest, the most 
scientific, and the very best hair prepa- 
ration in the world. 

For falling hair and for dandruff it is 
as near a perfect specific as can pos- 
sibly be made, and there is not a single 
injurious ingredient in it. 

We gladly publish our formula, which 
is here given full and complete. All 
these ingredients are most accurately 
and carefully compounded, and most 
delicately perfumed; while the bottle 
itself will make a handsome addition 
to the dressing-table. 


Dandruff A Hair Tonic 
Falling Hair A Hair Dressing 
REVISED FORMULA 


np meee Chemically a acts as a 
local food to the hair bulbs, and has marked heal- 
ing a Lome | operties. 
ae Sian. Stimulants and tonics to 

all the oy ‘and glands of the hair and scalp. 

ulphur. Modern specialists, at home and 
abroad, tell us this is absolutely ‘essential for the 
roms cure of falling hair and dandruff, destroy- 
ng the germs that cause these diseases. 








ea, Rosemary Leaves. Domestic remedies of 
especial value in falling hair. 
Boro-glycerin. An antiseptic of high merit. 
Aleohol. Stimulant, ant, antiseptic, preservative. 


Ask for “the new kind” 


BR. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H, 














Does not change the color of the Hair 
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GRAPHOPHON: 


THE 
MUSIC MASTER 
is delighted with the 


marvelous tone qualityof ] 


THE 


COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


$6 ISTEN! I have discovered the soul of the Columbia Graphophone — it is | 
the record. The machine—that is the body. The Record —that : 
the soul, the life. 
It is like this: The Columbia Record, it isa tone photograph — minute, exact 
delicate, artistic. These other records, they are like tin-types — flat, inartistic. 
It must be that my neighbor has of that kind. There comes to me an idea 
I will announce to him, my neighbor, rthat these Columbia Records fit the 
machines of all makes; they will fit his *nachine and make him to play the 
better music. 
Me! Always I am annoyed that any choose the tin-type when at their con 
mand is the tone photograph so perfect, of the Columbia Record.” 
The price of Columbia Gold Moulded Cylinder Records is 25 cents each. If you pay more 
for other cylinder records, you waste your money. 


The price of Columbia 10-inch Disc Records is 60 cents each, Remember that the best oper 
atic and vaudeville artistes are found on the Columbia list. 


Hear the Columbia and Cylinder Records in any of the Company’s stores in all the large cities, or at the regular dealers 
everywhere, and compare with the same selections of any other make, and you will be convinced, like the Music Master, of thé 
superiority of the Columbia records. Write for catalogue of Columbia Disc or Cylinder Records. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Gen’l 
90 and 92 West Broadway, New York 
Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904 
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I know from 
Polish is exce 
of—Mrs. E. 

X-Ray Stov 
look like a 

other.—-Mrs, 

I have usec 
found it satis fz 








IF YOU DO NOT USE THE 


‘“Zebra’’ Shoe Laces 


ASK ¥OUR DEALER FOR THEM 


They will not untie, are unique in style, and are durable. 
Sold at 5 cents per pair, any length, 36, 40, 45, and 
54 inches. If you cannot get them at* your dealer’s, 
send us 5 cents in stamps and we will send you a pair. 


ZE BRA Manufactured by the 


PATENTED 1904. 


HOE LacE Columbia Braider Co. 


f BRAID 
New FOR Nor Ua Pawtucket, R. I. 








I 
find 
X-Ray | 
Stove Pol- 
it wi 3 ° ° ish to be just 
and is easily We have thousands of unsolicited testimonials like i: aoe” oe 
—Mrs. |. H. with know by experience 
ialison, Detroit those shown here “4 . that it will not burn off 
Mich, : : and is easy to apply. — 
Mrs. RETTA_ JouNson 
I like X-Ray better than any- : , jj z 
I have ever used. Was os x : ; 4 - = woeetiya, ‘Wis. 
to use and — 4 f ; 
- : r p y I have used X-Ray Stove Polish 
amd by doing so nearly spoiled the ; = <7-Mp ; , ; i i 
ofmy range, Used X-Ray; now m ‘ J for a year and find it superior to 


" ll other polishes. — Mrs, Frances E, 
tangelooks as 1t did when new.— Minnis = 
Russeur, West Somerville, Mass. ie een eee Prax, Davenport, la. 


Iknow from experience that X-Ray Stove JAN +N Ihave found X-Ray Stove Polish to be 


Polish is excellent and that it will not burn Mie | the most satisfactory of any kind that I 
off—Mrs, E. S. Luce, Fairfield, lowa. ane have ever used.—Harriet b. EctuarpT, 
X-Ray Stove Polish makes my stove eel Buffalo, N. Y. 
lok ke ; Z 

| 

! 








a mirror. I never use any 


othe.—Mrs, T. E. Nutt, Eastport, Me. I must say that I have found X-Ra 


found it satisfactory in every way. It does 
fot burn off even with a very hot fire. It , i Yen ct he le be 


5 Ny | ; h Stove Polish the best of polishes. e 
Ihave used X-Ray Stove Polish and mm Stove Pol | S always use it and find it for superior to 


- > i 
polishes ay than —< — ever used a a a Ss = 3 a __ 
Would not thin using any kI 
other brand, — Mrs, H. A. Cum, ) “Trade Mark” “= Mclnaps, Brooklyn, 


ck, N. J. : es - ; 
Since using X-Ray Stove Ie is the o 8 al I know from several 
ess not © back Stove Polish and is guaran- x my iat 
-fashioned kind + + 3 ° - t i 
to use.—Mas. teed to go twice as far as paste or liquid polishes. oa 


E.Wey- Easily applied. X-RAY gives a quick, brilliant lustre, and = - el 


DOES NOT BURN OFF wee 


A Free Sample Gladly Sent Upon Request 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, Dept. 23,78 Hudson Street, New York 
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piano. We take old instruments in exchan 
your home free of expense. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mags, 








Cool 
Comfort 


Pour into a tall glass some cold, well-boiled 


POSTUM 


Add lemon and sugar, some pieces of ice, 
and stir briskly; or, use a lemonade shaker. 


It Makes Red Blood 
Cool on a Hot Day 








and supplies food value. 


*“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 








+ our system of payment every fami 
moderate circumstances can own a VO 
and deliver the new Piano j 


Write for Catalogue D and explanati 





Of course there is nothing {00 good | 
for your family. Thats why you should 
insist on getting only the Best, Purest 
and most Healthful of everything - 


THAT MEANS 










BEARING THE SIGNATURE OF Miyglirs 


RETAIL STORES & SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


MecylerS Chocolate Dipped TRISCUIT, 


THE BEST 


, CHILDREN'S HEALTH WAFER 
EVER PRODUCED. 
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MENNENS 


BORATED . TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


«“YOU’RE SAFE” 
in the hands of the little 
captain at the helm,— the 
“complexion specialist,” 
whose results are certain, 
whose fees are small. 


MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 


protects and soothes, a sure 
relief from Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
etc. Put up in non-refill- 
able boxes —the ‘‘ box 
that lox’’--for your protec- 
tion. If Mennen’s face is on 
the cover it’s genuine and 
a gescantse of purity. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Guaranteed under Food & Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No.1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25c. 
SAMPLE FREE 

G. Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 
Try Mennen’s 
Violet Borated 
TalcumPow der 
It has the scent of 
fresh cut Parma 
Violets. 





































GABLER 
PIANOS 


(Famous for 53 Years) 


are regarded as the foremost pianos 
of the world, and are the choice of 
music lovers and famous - musicians 
everywhere because of these points 
of superiority. 


PURITY of TONE, DURABILITY 
of CONSTRUCTION, and 
ORIGINALITY of DESIGN 


You can own a Gabler Piano and pay for 
it easily by our special plan. Write us for full 
information and for catalogue and booklets, 











ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
Established 1854 
466 Whitlock Avenue, New York 
Warerooms, 180 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 














